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PREFACE. 



I AM going to speak of the political men and affairs 
that we are living amongst, as if they were already far 
remote from our own time. 

I shall represent the events such as they have appeared 
to me, the men such as I have seen them. I shall say 
nothing but the truth, but I shall speak it without reserve. 

However, the nature of the facts which I am about to 
exhibit, requires that I should candidly state the sources 
from which my informatfon has been drawn. 

By these facts I mean only the portion of this work that 
relates immediately to the Revolution of July; the rest 
belongs to History. 

I entreat, then, that on reading the title of my book, its 
veracity may not hastily be doubted, nor the project of 
it attributed to those to whom it does not belong. 

The fact is, and I confess it at the outset, that I am 
guilty of an indiscretion, perhaps it will be said, of a 
breach of confidence. And yet I feel that my conscience 
glories in it, as an act worthy of a good citizen. 

The fact is, that this part is chiefly made up of un- 
published letters, thoughts privately expressed, reports 
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made with closed doors ; and these letters, these thoughts^ 
these reports, will frequently be found to appertain to the 
two men into whose hands the July Revolution first of all 
cast the destinies of France. How, then, can it have been, 
that documentary matter, of such great importance, should 
have found its way to me, a humble journalist. A few 
words respecting my individual position before and after 
the Jnly Revolution, will, I hope, be sufficient to explain 
this enigma. 

Honoured, from my youth, with the invaluable friend- 
ship of M. de Lafayette, I had long gathered from his lips^ 
or borrowed from his writt^i recollections, notes relative 
to the most important occurrences and most characteristic 
features of his long and noble career. 

My object was to supply, in some degree, the immense 
void which the absence of his Memoirs will perhaps have 
in the annals of our country. For neither the casfe of his 
own fame, nor the interests of history, nor the pressing 
solicitations of his friends, have hitherto induced him td 
undertake that important task. The clearing up of siome 
points in his political life, which had been either unknown, or 
known but imperfectly ; the rectifying of a few historical 
errors ; were all that our urgent entreaties could ever pro- 
cure from his active, matter-of-fact, but self-neglecting 
patriotism. 

The notes which I have mentioned were lying ttnarranged 
in my portfolio, when the explosion of July placed La- 
fayette, for the second time, at the head of a great devo- 
lution. 

That wonderful event increased the frequency and 
intimacy of the intercourse which the Grenerars kindness 
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h$^d fdlo^^^ to be established between himsdf and me;, 
aodr to crown all the other marks of his good-will, he did 
me the honour to appoint me his aide-<le«camp. The friend 
and aide-de-camp of Lafayette, from the days of the H6tel- 
de«Ville down to that of his resignation, it will easily be 
conceived how much I must have seen and learned. What 
I ^Wy and what I learned — 'Such are the materials of my 
book. 

This favour, however, imposed upon me only incidental 
duties ; my vocation as a writer was not altered ; my 
personal views remained the same ; and the desire of 
sketching the character of the great citizen whom I had 
before my eyes, naturally increased with the new facilities 
which I found in being thus temporarily placed about his 
person* 

^.]Besides, I perceived that the events which were about 
tor {unfold themselves, would become the salient point, tlie 
essence of my work. Half-a-century, and two revolutions, 
were about, as I then believed, to be summed up in a few 
weeks ; monarchical legitimacy and the sovereignty of the 
people, slavery and liberty, were once more to be opposed 
tp: each other : salutary lessons might be struck out of that 
conflict; I was a writer by profession; those lessons wer^ 
U> my. purpose ; I seized them on behalf of my country. 

I enriched myself, then, with all the documents the 
existence of which my incidental functions revealed to me ; 
IJoaded my tablets and my memory with all the materials 
for iiistory which a continual contact with the persons 
highest in power brought under my observation. 
. JAy eom^iunications, as the reader of my book will be 

a2 
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convinced, extended beyond the circle of the staff of the 
national guard. Other persons of distinction honoured 
me with tiieir confidence. Thus, for example, it is to 
a well-known friend of the Imperial family that I owe the 
possession of the correspondence between Prince Joseph 
and General Lafayette ; to an accidental communication, 
that of three letters from the General to Louis-Philippe; 
and to different members of the cabinet of the 3d of No- 
vember, the discovery of some private scenes of deep 
interest. 

Thence, and thence only, the knowledge of political 
transactions which I now communicate to my fellow-citi- 
zens ; looking forward to other periods of leisure, to enable 
me to offer to them indulgence more lengthened and deeper 
investigations. 

Have I, in all this, abused the confidence of M. de Lfk- 
fiayette, or of any other person? I feel no apprehension 
of having done so : my book divulges nothing that haa been 
confided to me : I say only what I have seen, read, and 
heard ; neither more nor less. 

Can I have been so unfortunate as to displease the Ge- 
neral himself by my plain-speaking ? No, assuredly : for 
he, whose principle it has been, all his life, to think aloud, 
and to have no secrets with the people, can be offended 
only at a falsehood — and I say nothing but the truth. 

If, however, contrary to all expectation, these volumes 
were to give the slightest uneasiness to the man in all 
France whom I venerate the most, my sorrow would be 
extreme ; yet I should find some consolation in the very 
consciousness of the sacrifice I should have made to the 
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fulfilment of a duty ; for there are duties to» which every- 
thing, even the friendship of a great man, ought to be 
sacrificed. 

Furthermore, General Lafayette and some other ex- 
alted personages will, perhaps, blame my indiscretion: 
but their strict honour is my security that they will not 
contradict anyone of the facts concerning them in this 
work. 

One word more. In rapidly traversing the three great 
revolutions which have changed the face of the modem 
world, in looking back to those stormy and difiicult times 
which accomplished the regeneration of one hemisphere 
and prepared that of the other, Lafayette has appeared 
tome as the most exalted and purest personification of 
the principle of order and liberty. In America as in 
Europe, in all times, in all places, 'I have found him 
etect and respected, wherever liberty has had need of 
tssistance, weakness of support, justice of defence, the 
laws of devotedness and firmness, and wherever the 
people have sought to repossess themselves of their pri- 
mitive sovereignty. 

Therefore it is that I have run through a more devious 
course than I had contemplated at the outset. But is it 
my fault that every circumstance of the life of such a man 
is interesting to liberty ; that there is something imposingly 
commanding in every incident of his history, something 
which ibrbids the writer to detach a single stone from 
the magnificent edifice? 

V Such is my apology, as well for the pages which I have 
didvoted to the events anterior to the July revolution, 
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the special sabject of this book, as for the fulness with 
which I have detailed the parliamentary opinions of La- 
fayette, expressed during the two last sessions.- On the 
one handy those events were linked with our last revolu- 
tion, and I thought I ought not to break into the suc- 
cession of causes which brought about this momentous 
turn of affairs : on the other, those opinions are so many 
correlative circumstances, the absence of which would 
^ave vitiated the whole frame of my performance. 
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" Notwithiitanriing all his faults, which are the honoorahle faults of 
'"nttae, Lafa^^ette shows himself all that a g^reat eittsen ought to be, 
aiike under civic crowns and under revolutionary proscriptions ; alike 
in the chains of despots, under which he bows not, but still accuses, 
and in an unmerited obscurity : enjoying all the serenity of a clear 
conscience, he sighs only for the sunering^ of his countiy. 

Lacbetelle the eldbb. 

Opxn the annals of the world ; interrogate history ; and 
you will find no spectacle more astonishing than our 
present situation. The day foretold in the Apocalypse, 
when every one shall speak without being understood, 
seems to hare arrived in France. All parties are playing 
off their utmost subtlety. One, amidst its fears, is affecting 
unconcern ; another, in its grief, puts on the semblance of 
joy : one, while absorbed wholly in the past, is pleading 
in appearance for the future ; another, conforms to that 
which now is, only for the sake of arriving more safely at 
that which is not. Throughout, the policy of partial in- 
terests prevails in lieu of frankness and energy ; the spirit 
of manoeuvre and disguise seems to command every 
position. 

All this is unworthy of the France of July. Yet events 
are rushing rapidly on ; and the moment is approaching 
when it will be absolutely necessary for opinions to be 
declared in clear and precise terms. 

It is this cloud of interests and mental reservations, 
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that I have endeavoured to penetrate in diis work, i wiali 
to seek truth unadorned ; and to simplify, if possible^ that 
most complex state into whidi the great events of 1830 
have brought us. 

The error which produees this generals confusion » is that 
which consists in thinking or making others think, that the. 
July revolution has taken France by surprise, that it has 
thrown her out of her element, that it has put her in 
danger of perishing for want of her being equal to the 
occasion. 

Undoubtedly, France, on the 29th of July, 1830, «fi-^ 
tered upon a new era. But there is no leading occur- 
rence in our past history, some consequence of which mayt 
not be traced within the circle of this revolution. The 
elective monarchy of the second line of Frankish kings; 
the military monarchy of Clovis ; the monkish monarchy 
of the Thierrys and the Childerics ; the imperial sceptre of 
Charlemagne; the feudal monarchy, a species of federa* 
tive republican oligarchy ; Philippe-le-Bel's monarchy of 
the states ; the monarchy of the parliaments ; the absolute 
monarchy of Louis XIV.; the representative monarchy of 
Louis XVL ; the Convention ; Bonaparte ; and the Bour- 
bons; have carried us through every species of royalty, 
down to the programme of the H6tel-de-Ville. 

The July revolution is, then, the triumph of the pro- 
gressive civilization of France : above all, it is the turn of 
events prepars^tory to the catastrophe of the great drama, 
the four first acts of which have been performed in three 
different ages ; the Les^ue, the Fronde, the Revolution c^ 
1789, and the Empire. 

The League, by opposing the purified worship of protes- 
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Eronde, by striving to imitate the En^ish parliaments; 
the Revoliitioft of 1789, by coming at once to the trial of 
English and American experiments, and afterwards ex* 
hansting M the follies of the forum and the popular Assem- 
bly ; tended ati to one object, that of throwing down the 
n^iole polttic^d edifice of the middle ages ; that is to say, 
of substituting eit][uality for privilege, and obedience to the 
laws for enslavaaent to persons. 

But at each of those periods, the reforming spirit com- 
mitted one vitid error, that of mistsdung its starting-point, 
and aeeking'Jts models in the systems that had vanished 
away in the revolutions of history ; as if societies could be 
recomposed otherwise than according to the ideas of their 
owa age. 

On this rock have split, each in its turn, the four 
several Tedrga,nizations which France has attempted 
since the year 17&3. The first, that in which the guil- 
lotine was used as an instrument for introducing the 
institutions of the Greeks and the Romans, being a retro- 
grade conception, was therefore radically false : it was 
just as judicious as to strive to clothe manhood in the 
habiUments of infancy. Despotism came and disposed of 
it : that was inevitable. 

Bonaparte, in seeking to revive the empire of Charle- 
magne, hazarded the second experiment. This was less 
absurd than the former, inasmuch as it called up recollec- 
tions less remote, and was undertaken by a mighty genius 
supported by a nation intoxicated with glory. And yet, 
the structure erected by Napoleon crumbled away, be- 
cause he had founded it upon two iniquitous bases, the 
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subjection of France to one man, and the subjection of 
Europe to France. 

The third experiment, which replaced upon the throne 
a fatal dynasty, tended to import into France the political 
constitution of England, This trial was as vain as the two 
former; not so much because the Restoration denied to 
France the political liberty which England enjoyed, or 
because the public mind of France required a system far 
superior to that which conquest had imposed upon a people 
isolated from all others, and which, in reality, is little other 
than a skilful modification of the theological and feudal 
system, the object of which modification has been to make 
the royalty subordinate to the aristocracy. Now, this is con- 
trary to every precedent of French civilization, contrary to 
the spring which the political understanding of the people 
had taken forty years earlier, and to the predominant feel- 
ing of equality which is constantly tending to diminish, not 
only the virtual powers of every aristocracy, but likewise 
all privileges of whatsoever deaomination. 

It is clear that, from the origin of the monarchy down to 
the July revolution, we have made trial of every known 
form of government ; but have been unable to settle down 
under any one of them ; because we have, in every in- 
stance, introduced exotic institutions, imitations without 
analogy of manners, wants, or periods. 

All at once, the ordinances of Charles X. produce a com- 
motion ; the commotion produces a revolt ; the revolt, a re- 
volution ; and this revolution gives bitth to a new principle, 
tjiat of popular monarchy surrounded by republican initi- 
ttitions. And the people are told, " Behold the best of 
Tepublics." And the people, who had had tfae courage to 
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flght and the skill to conquer, had the generosity to yield 
up the fruits of the victory to those who had not fought : 
belierinr in the best of republica. 

The best of republics ! That was not true. It would 
have been more correct to have said ; " the combination 
most compatible, on one hand, with llie spirit of e(]unlity 
which is pervading the world, on the other, with the unfa- 
vourabte prepossessions which the false republic has left in 
France ; in other terms, the combination best adapted to 
fill up the interval of lime withoat obstructing the natural 
march of events." 

The monarchy with republican forms and institutions 
was then, in reality, the system most appropriate to the 
different shades of opinion which had concurred in the 
Revolution of July — I will even say, to the present politi- 
cal condition of Europe : for if the dissolution of the old ! 
monarchies is everywhere becoming apparent, either 
through their weakness or their excesses; if democracy is fer- | 
menting on every side, it would nevertheless be an abuse 
of the faculty of generalization, to assert that republican 
tendencies have alone caused the downfal of tlie thrones 

■ which have been overturned within the last two years. 
No doubt, the democratic spirit has greatly contributed 
to those revolutions ; but it is evident that they have been 
immediately occasioned by glaring errors and injudicious 
conflicts. CharlesX.,WUliamof Nassau,Don Pedro, the ! 

Cesarowitch, and the Duke of Brunswick, might have 
avoided the hurricane which swept them away ; and the ! 

facility with which, in each instance, the people have again | 

adopted the monarchial forms, appears to prove that the 
incompatibility of the two principles has not yet arrived at ' 

its height. { 
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France, then, placed herself under a popular monarchy 
snrrounded with republican institutions ; and even they 
who had nothing to lose, hailed with enthusiasm a combi- 
nation eminently adapted to general preservation. This 
phenomenon affrighted the men of privilege. They beheld 
a dt^ree of civilization which attested, that democracy 
knew how to shape its course so as one day to pursue it 
without hiuderance and without calamity. They then 
strove to anathematize the republican ins tituiioTts. Those 
words, said they, are synonymous with jacqaerie, jacobi- 
nism, faubouriens, canaille, wars, and scaffolds. Tims the 
noblest of humEui conceptions, that of a republic, became in 
the hands of the enemies of the July revolution, a bugbear 
incessantly moving, by means of which they succeeded in 
inspiring the new dynasty, and a part of the nation, which 
once more mistook the spirit of the period, with a dread of 
the necessary play of the representative machinery. They 
ran through every phase of the first Revolution, excepting 
only its aspect in 89 ; they exhibited 93, couched under 
the republican institutions, and ready once more to swal- 
low up the monarchy. In short, every interest founded in 
error, united with all the old prejudices to stop the pro- 
gress of the Revolution of July ; and thenceforward, they 
poured out one long anathema against the Republic and 
the Republicans, who, say they, want to he once more 
levelling every social distinction. 

. U is in order to restore theee words to their true signifi- 
cation, that 1 am about to write the political life of the 
only man who has taken part in all the three revolutions 
of 1776, 1789, and 1830. I have selected Lafayette as 
the most exalted personification of the system of 89, en- 
grafted on the American doctrines, which must not be 
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confounded with the Greek or Romatir style of action, 
travestied, and carried on in the Convention ; for, in- 
deed, the two things have no necessaryv connectk)H. 

What, then^ is expressed by the rendering of the ideas of 
fVanklin and Washington into the *^ republican institu* 
ticms" ^th which Lafayette was desirous of surrounding 
the citizen monarchy ? Nothing other than the progress 
of time and the triumph of human liberty. That system 

T 

neither seeks nor has produced any but worthy ends. In 
it religion, philosophy, politics, everything finds its proper 
place ; everything evinces the same reason, the same good 
sense; it is the recognition of the tendency of a whole 
nation towards liberty, and the development of all its 
resources ; it is, in other terms, the equitable allotment of 
taxation, the equal admissibility of the citizens to all 
offices, the liberty of worship, the liberty of the press, 
individual liberty, a national representation, the trial by 
jury, the responsibility of the depositaries of power — all 
put in action and secured. 

This is what General Lafayette desires, without stickling 
either for the outward forms of the American system, or 
for the administrative machinery of the United States. 
These are the republican institutions which he wished to 
see ranged r6dnd the citizen monarchy, the one and only 
established privilege, and which, indeed, having the con- 
sent of all, was therefore not obnoxious. 

Will it be said that such amicable combination was im- 
possible ? It may be so now ; it was not so then. 

What did the programme of the H6tel-de- Ville demand 
subversive of the monarchical principle ? 

An electoral law which should not estimate at a few 
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crowns the intellect which governs all human affairs? Such 
a law exists in England, in Holland, in Belgium, and in 
Sweden. 

A municipal law that should not cause the authorities to 
be appointed by the authorities ? There are in Europe 
despotic governors who leave to this citizens this right 
which the monarchy of July thinks it cannot yield to them 
without perishing. 

Departmental councils, elected by the citizens at large, 
and invested with the power of regulating local interests ? 
What is there anti-royal in that ? 

An organization of the National Guard, which should 
not restrict the rural battalions, nor leave to the caprice of 
those in power the choice of the superior officers ? Was 
such organization repugnant to monarchy ? 

The freeing of public instruction from the university 
domination ? Monarchy exists through half Europe to- 
gether with that liberty. 

A liberty of the press, which fiscal exactions should not 
convert into a thorough monopoly ? Monarchy exists in 
England, where these shackles are not to be found.* 

A ministerial responsibility which should not be inca- 
pable of application, nor be limited to the crimes of 
extortion and treason ? Would that have been attacking 
Louis-Philippe ? 

A civil list proportioned to the simplicity of a popular 
throne? To ask less than twelve millions for Louis- 
Philippe — was that conspiring against his royalty ? 

A peerage that should be derived from election, and 
represent something else besides abuses and old prejudices? 

* A Alight mistake as regards the EngUsh^ress. — ^Translator. 
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What had the new-born monarchy — ^that monarchy which 
held only of the people — to do with these prejudices and 
those abuses ? 

Judges who should not have Louis-Philippe on their 
lips and Charles X. in their l^earts ? And who seemed more 
interested than Louis-Philippe himself in such a reform ? 

The abolition of the duty on salt ; the reduction of that 
on wood ; the abolition of the lottery, the duties on 
gaming, and other taxes repugnant to morality ? What 
had Louis-Philippe, sprung from the people, to do with 
those political impurities ? 

In fine, to be respected abroad, and to maintain the 
attitude of a people whose liberty and independence 
must long continue to be threatened ? But to desireto 
save France, is that seeking to destroy the royalty of 
Louis-Philippe ? 

These were the republican institutions, such as La- 
fayette wished to adapt them to the situation of France — 
the monarchy of the barricades, bound up, identified with 
the popular interests — that and nothing else. Thus it was 
that Lafayette and France herself understood the pro- 
gramme of the H6tel-de-Ville, which is now represented 
as pregnant with every crime and every calamity. 

Every calamity ! look at the United States. Every 
crime ! read the life of Lafayette, the incarnate image of 
republican institutions. What patriot rises loftier than 
he ? Who more constantly than he, for fifty-six years, has 
detested crime, and contended against power ? Who 
more magnanimously earned a dungeon captivity ? * Who 

• ** In the dungeons of Olmutz, as at the pinnacle of power," says 
Madame de Stael, " he has been equally unshaken in his attachment to 
the tame principles. He is a man whose mode of seeing and of acting 
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more vigorously than he, has thwarted every faction that 
has striven to usurp the national sovereignty ? Wherft, as 
Lacretelle asks, is the republican who, for the sake of 
being faithful to his oaths, has, like him, encountered 
ruin in defence of a king ? Who has done more than he 
for order and for liberty ? Who has embraced the rights 
of mankind with a more expansive sensibility ? Who, like 
him, defied and wearied out Bonaparte with the inflexibi- 
lity of his principles ? Whose reputation, in fine, sprung 
from the cause of the people, fills the world with greater 
splendour, or commands more of its veneration ? 

Such is the great citizen whom the adversaries of the 
royalty surrounded with republican institutions represent, 
on the one hand, as an object of terror, on the other, as a 
weak nlan whose only merit consists in a superannuated 
attachment to visionary and dangerous theories. 

You who have endured so many vices and so many 
crimes, can you not, then, endure, yet a little while, the 
virtues of Lafayette ? 

is perfectly direct. Any one that has observed him» may know before- 
hand and with certainty what he will do on every occasion 

It is a singular phenomenon, that such a character as M. de Lafayette's 
should have unfolded itself among the higher ranks of French 
gentlemen." 
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LAFAYETTE 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 

First years of Lafayette — He refuses to enter the court of Louiii 
XVI. — ^The American insurrection fixes his vocation — He arrives at 
Charleston in 1777 — His first campaigns in America — His return to 
France — The nation receives him witii enthusiasm — He returns to 
America— Campaign of 1780 — His second return to Europe — He 
makes another voyage to America — He returns once more to 
France, and visits the European courts — He is one of the Assembly 
of the Notables, and demands alone the convocation of a National 
Assembly — Lafayette in the States-general — His dedaratiDn of 
r^hts — He is appointed commandant-general of the National Guard 
•—Versailles and the transactions of the 5th and 6th of October — 
La&yette preserves for two years the tranquillity of Paris— His 
-conduct in the National Assembly — He refuses the marshal's baton 
and the constable's sword— The 14th of July, 1790— Flight of the 
royal family — Conduct of Lafayette towards the king and queen 
— He represses the tumults ~ He takes leave of the National Guards 
and retires into Auvergne — He takes the command of an army of 
£fty thousand men — Lafayette, Rochambeau, and Luckner — Lafit^- 
ette declares hostility to the Jacobins — He is summoned to the Na- 
tional Assembly — He presents himself at the bar — He retires into a 
neutral territory — He falls into the power of the Coalition — His cap- 
tivity — Devotion of Madame de LajQeiyette — Unpublished letters of 
'Aat lady — Liberation of Lafayette — His relations with the First 

* Consul — He retires to Lagrange — His conduct in the Chamber of 
18 15 — ^He goes back into retirement — He is chosen deputy for 
the department of the Sarthe — His parliamentary conduct — His 
triumphaljoumey through the United States in 1824 — His return to 
France — His re-election — Sessions of 1829 and 1830 — His journey 
through Aiivergne, the Dauphinois, and the Lyonnais — His return 

. to Lagrange. 

Lafayette (M. P. J. R. Y. Gilbert Metier) was born at 
Chavaniac, in Auvergne, on the 6th of September, 1757. 
Although his family had distinguished itself both in the 
profession of arms and in that of letters, and had produced 
a great many warriors who fell on the field of bpnour, yet 
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the career, open to all.wliich Lafayette adopted, ranks hiiii 
among those men who have owed their elevation only to 
themselves. His uncle, while yet young, was killed in 
Italy; his father at Minden. After going through his 
studies at the College du Plessia, he married, at the age of 
sixteen, the daughter of the Duke d'Ayen, stilt younger 
than himself, and afterwards so justly celebrated for her 
virtues, her courage, and her conjugal affection." The 
influenee which the family of Noaillea possessed at court, 
was sufficient to secure a distinguished place there to 
Lafayette, and it was offered him, but he pergeveringly 
refused it. This refusal, at a period of life so accessible to 
the seductions of power, was the consequence of a feeling 
of liberty which seemed innate in him ; and perhaps it 
will not be thought puerile to relate here a characteristic 
anecdote which his rhetorical professor, afterwards pro visor 
of a lyceum at Paris, M. Binet, was fond of repeating. 
Being called upon for a piece of composition in which he 
was to exhibit the fiery horse rendered obedient by the 
shadow of the rod, young Lafayette represented the animal, 
on receiving this threat, aa throwing hts rider and recover- 
ing his liberty. 

The news of the American insurrection against British 
oppression, determined his vocation. The measures taken 
to forward that cause by Lafayette, then nineteen years 
old, were conducted with great prudence and skill. 

" But," says Dr. Ramsay, " before he had time to put 
his design in execution, intelligence reached Europe that 
the American insurgents, reduced to the number of two 
thousand fighting men, were flying through New Jersey 
before thirty thousand regular troops sent from England, 

'These puticulBTi aie fnkeri almnat entirely from llie HUtor)' of 
AniBticai by Dr. RimiBy. tbs Life of Wishingtao, by Mr. MuBhnlt, 
■ud (he works of Mesiiuutii de Sigai, da TduIous^oii, de ChKeannauf, 
I'ickaior, ke. 
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These- unfavourable reports so completely atifled the litde 
iafluencd that America possessed in Europe at the com* 
loeifecemeot ^f the year 1777, that the comnussioners from 
,ihe American Congress at Paris> although they had at first 
^eneouraged M. Lafay^l^'s project, could not procure a 
vessd to hasten its execution. Under these circumstances^ 
tiity tliought themselves bound in honour to dissuade him 
ffom the intention of prosecuting, at that moment, his 
p^ilous enterprise. But it was in vain that they acted 
with this candour : the ardour which the cause of America 
liad kindled in the breast of I^afayette was not to be ex* 
Jtio^uished by its reverses. ^ Hitherto,' said he with the 
tfue energy of po^iotism, ' I had only cherished yoiu^ 
eause ; but now I fly to save it : the more it has sunk in 
the public opinion, the greater efiect my departure wiU 
fNTodttoe : since you find it impossible to get a vessel, I 
will iHiorohase imd fit out ene at my own expense ; and I 
4ake aipon me to carry your despatches to congress.' 

" Accordingly, Lafayette arrived at Charleston in the 
beginning of 1777 ; and the congress immediately offered 
liim the rank of major-general, which he accepted^ but 
upon two conditions which showed the elevation of his 
juind ; the one, that he should be permitted to serve at his 
ow3a expense; the other, that he should commence hi^ 
fpilitary career simply as a volunteer." * 

The GouEts of London and Versailles^ whose complaints 
«nd whose prohibitions he had set at defiance, had in 
vain endeavoured to intercept his passage, which was 
effected with equal daring and success. Being stopped 
at the port of Passage, where his vessel was obliged to 
put in, he succeeded in repassing the frontier and putting 
out again to sea. Then, being aware that orders had been 
despatched to the Leeward Islands station, to capture him> 

* History of the American Revolution, 
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lie risked a direct run towards the coast at the insurgents, 
then infested by English cruisers; thus justifying; the 
motto, Cur non ? which he had assumed at his departure. 

Lafayette was wounded in tlie first battle (that of 
Krandywine), which, however, did not present him from 
rendering, in that memorable affair, a great service to the 
cause of independence, by rallying the troops at Chester 
Bridge. Shortly after this first check, he rejoined Gene- 
ral Green, in tlie Jerseys, where, with some militias, he 
beat a body of English and Hessians. This success 
obtained him the command of a division. Being, in the 
course of the following winter, appointed to the command- 
in-chief in the north, which command a cabal raised 
against Washington had rendered independent of that 
great man, Lafayette accepted it only on the express 
condition of remaining under his orders.* Forced, for 
want of means, to abandon the attack on Canada, the 
devotion and zeal which he had testified on that occasion 
procured him the thanks of Congress. He then defended 
an extensive frontier with a handful of men ; combated 
the English influence in a great coimcil of the savage 
tribes ; and received, within the limits of his command, 
ihe oath at that time prescribed, of renunciation of the 
King of Great Britain and fidelity to the United States. 

Being called by Washington to the opening of the next 
campaign, Lafayette succeeded, by his manceuvres, in dis- 
engaging, without loss, a body of two thousand four hun- 
dred men, with their cannon, which the English army under 
Generals Howe and Clinton had cooped up at Baron-hill. 
He commanded, in the battle gained at Monmouth, first 
an advanced guard, and then the second line of the army ; 



■ We learn from the American hiatorians that a 
for Wastinjtoii, the fidelity of liis young frieud i 
and VHiy serviceiible. 



thid critic b1 moTQpnl 
'M both very explicit 
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and from thence he led a detachment designed to second 
the movement made by Count d'Estaing, conformably 
to the treaty of alliance which the national wish, to the 
manifestation of which Lafayette's departure had materially 
contributed, determined the cabinet of Versailles to con- 
clude with the insurgents. We find, indeed, in the co- 
temporary accounts, what a degree of interest was excited 
for the young Lafayette, and the effect it produced on the 
public opinion. We find also, that when the ambassadors 
from the United States, attended by all the Americans 
then in the French capital, appeared at court for the first 
time, the whole train thought it their duty to wait upon 
the young wife of Lafayette, at her own house^ and render 
her their public homage. 

In the attack upon Rhode-Island, Lafayette commanded 
the left wing of Sullivan's army. The memoirs of the 
time, and particularly Mr. Marshall's Life of Washington y 
testify how devotedly he defended the honour of his fel- 
low-countrymen on the occasion of the retreat of the 
French squadron to Boston, and how much his influence 
contributed to stifle those first germs of misunderstanding 
between the two nations. Returning rapidly from Boston 
in order to the evacuation of the island, he successfully 
conducted the re-embarkation of the rear-guard ; and he 
once more received a vote of thanks from congress. 
Shortly after, the conciliatory commissioners sent from Eng- 
land but repulsed by the congress, having used expressions 
injurious to France, young Lafayette sent a challenge to 
their president. Lord Carlisle, who did not accept it. He 
then repaired to congress, and requested leave of absence 
to visit his native country. Resolutions most honourable 
to himself were passed, accompanied with private instruc- 
tions, and an express order to the ambassadors in Europe 
to concert all things with Lafayette. The congress voted 



him a sworcljwhichwas presented to him by Frankhn : upon 
it were engraved several of his more brilliant actions ; and 
he himself was represented wounding the British lion, and 
receiving a laurel from America delivered from her chains. 
Thus did I-afayette, after fortunately discovering and 
disarming, when approaching the French coast, a con- 
spiracy formed on board the American frigate by some 
English prisoners whom his aversion for the imjwesBment 
of seamen had caused him to admit among the frigate's 
crew, revisit bis country after two years of absence and 
combats; being then twenty-two years old. He was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the public and even by the 
court. We find traces of this double welcome given to 
the young republican soldier, in all the memoirs of that 
period.* This favour he made use of solely to advance 
the American cause. He had planned, in concert with 
Paul Jones, an expedition the object of which was to lay 
the maritime towns of England under contribution for the 
advantage of the United Stales ; which project was based 
upon the great design of a descent upon the English coasts. 
Being employed on the staiF of marshal de Vans, he un- 
ceasingly solicited direct succours for the Americans : and 
although he had been told at Philadelphia not to ask for 

* Sw the memoirs of Madamo Cumpiui, and the Terxes of Gnatoa 
and Bayard, celled by llie hand of tlie queen; theJoumBl of his fcister- 
biother Weber ; the cotemporBry aocoanla of the hoiiisge rendered by 
Voltaire, then at the height of bis glory, lo the joung Sladame de La- 
ftyette ; the poem presented by Cenitti to the emjieror Joseph at the 
time of his visiting Parii, in wliiDh ia this line : 

Lafayette a vingpt ana d'un monds ctait i'uppni. 

Lafuyetto na», ut twenty, tlie prop of a trortd. 

See also the allnsiona on the (tags ; the leBtimoniea of entbiunaai in 

ihe camntercial tonus, at Bordeaux, MacseiUei, &<•..; and it w ill not 

then Mem eitmnrdinnrr tbal the seosHtian excited by hia departure, 

^iaaatisracCioo shown by the twe ^wm- 

t, shnuld have liad n great iu£ueiu:e 



I troops to serve in the interiot of the United States, he 
^ ventured to exceed liis instructions, faieaeeiag that circum- 
stances would soon render acceptable his having done so. 
At last, after repeated conferences with the ministers of 
. Louis XVI., it was decided that a squadron should be 
L sent to Rhode-Island, and that a corps commanded by 
V Rochambeau should be placed under the orders of Wash- 
' ington. Franklin and Lafayette also obtained a loan of 
several millions of francs, The latter at length arrived in 
a French frigate at Boston, where, notwithstanding ihat the 
Americans were in ignorance of the measures concerted 
Tithhiinandbyhisescrtious,be was received withenthusiasm 
by the whole population, in whom he had already inspired 
that affection and confidence which have been preserved 
towards Idm for upwards of fifty-four years with bo ho- 
nourable a constancy. 

Durmg the campaign of 1780, Lafayette commanded 
the light infantry, a choseu division, which regarded him 
as especially associated with its fortunes ; as also the 
dragoons that formed the American advanced guard. He 
accompaiued Washington to his interview with the French 
generals ; and, with him, had nearly fallen a victim to the 
treachery of Arnold. The following winter he marched 
upon Portsmouth, in Virginia, to co-operate in an attack 
upon that place, concerted with the French, which failed 
through the unfortunate issue of Destouche's naval en- 
gagement. In returning northward, Lafayette received a 
courier from Washington, acquainting him that the enemy 
were about to march tlieir forces into Virginia, and d&n 
airing him to defend as long as possible that state, upon 
which depended the fate of all the southern part of the 
Union. The feeble body which he commanded were in 
WB»t of every thing : he borrowed money in his own name ; 
the ladies worked for the troops, who contrived to do with- 
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out pay ; he stopped degertion by appealing; to the honour 
and affection of the soldiers, and making theL 
a mark of disgrace. 

His first care was to arrive by forced marches at Rich- 
mond, the capital of the state, where all ths magazines 
were situated, aod which he was fortunate enough to save 
hy reaching it a few hours before the enemy. Then it was 
that Lord Comwallis, very superior in numbers, and master 
of the internal navigation, wrote to London, that " the 
boy could not escape him." 

We shall not follow the American historians through 
the details of this five months' campaign. The greater 
movements of the later war have diminished the interest of 
these successes, which, though undoubtedly important, 
were gained with slender means. We shall merely ob- 
serve that the result produced was, the avoidin|i a battle, 
the securing junctions of high importance, the protecting 
of the magazines, and then, after a succession of manien- 
vrea and some engagements, the enclosing of Lord Com- 
wallis and his whole army in the very position assigned 
beforehand, as the most convenient for Count de Grasse, 
on his arrival from the Leeward Islands, to blockade it by 
sea, while Lafayette's corps, reinforced by three thousand 
French, disembarked under the orders of the Marquis de 
Saint-Simon, took up at WiUiamsburgh a position which 
LordCornwalhs thought unassailable. DeGrasse and Saint 
Simon urged Lafayette to attack the enemy ; but he, sure 
that his adversary could not escape, and wishing to spare 
the effusion of blood, waited for the arrival of Washington 
with Rochambeau's corps and Lincoln's division. This 
junction being effected, Lafayette, with the American 
light infantry, carried one of tlie enemy's redoubts at the 
point of the bayonet. The French grenadiers, commanded 
by the Baron de Viomesnil, took another. The capitula- 
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tioQ of York-town decided the fate of the war. These 
exeats took place in October, 178], 

Having returned to France on board an American fri- 
gate, Lafayette was joined in the great expedition from 
Cadiz, whither he conducted eight thousand men from 
the French port of Brest. Count d'Estaing, commanding 
the combined land and sea forces of France and Spain, 
"was to attack Jamaica with sixty-six* sail and twenty- 
four thousand meu. Lafayette was placed at the head of 
the staff of the combined armies. The ulterior object of 
the expedition was to arrive before New York. Then 
l^fayette, with six thousand men, was to undertake, by 
way of the river St. Lawrence, to revolutionize Canada. 
Tte departure of this expedition was prevented by the 
peace of 1783, of which he sent the first news to congress, 
being himself called by the American charge d'affaires to 
Madrid, where the establishment of the political relations, 
too long deferred, was demanded with firmness, and 
settled in eight days. * 

Shortly after, Lafayette made a visit to the United 
States ; and his passage through the towns and the country 
presented the appearance of one continued jubilee, f He 
was requested to be present at a treaty with the Indians, 
over whom he was known to have so much influence. Being 
received in state in the hall of the congress, he answered 
in a speech ending with these words : '* May the pro- 

* The diplomatic negotiations of the United States in the first years 
of tlieir independence, taken from the records of the congress, have 
lately been published in America. Those of Lafayette form a third 
.part of a volume; and in the frank but loflj manner m which he spoke, 
with success, in the name of that infant state, to the courts of Madrid 
iiul Vienna, we find the same tone which he would fain have given to 
pvi diplomacy in the earlier days of the revolution of 1850. 

t See the publications of the time, and particularly the third volume 
of the Cvliivateur AmMcaWf by M. de Crevecceur. 
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ifpe^f and faappiness of the United States attest the 
advantages of their government ! May this vast temple, 
which we haeve now raised to liberty, present for ever a 
fesson to oppressors, an example to the oppressed, ja refuge 
Iblthe rights of mankind, and aa object grateful to the 
•l^nes of 'its founders!" The state of Virginia, which 
placed the bust of Laikyette in its capitol, at the same time 
|>resehted one to the city of Paris, which installed it in the 
gl^eat hall of the Hotel-de-Ville, which afterwards became 
the hall of the electors of 1789. 

In 1785, Lafayette went to visit the courts and armies 
of Grermany ; and although he carried thither the republi-' 
can spirit and professions which made him singular at the 
court of France, but which did not then prevent him 
from being treated with distinction and cordiality, he was 
everywhere received in the most flattering manner, partis 
cularly by Joseph II., and, above all, by the great Fre- 
deric, whom he accompanied in his reviews. It was there 
that he first beheld horse-artillery ; and he promised him-* 
self to introduce that species of force into France as soon 
as it should be in his power. 

When returned to his country, he interested himself, 
together with Malesherbes, in the fate of the protestants,, 
oh whose account he had made a journey to Nimes in 
1785; and, with the consent of the minister. Marshal 
de Castries, he devoted a considerable sum to an at- 
tempt at a gradual emancipation of the negroes. Those 
whom he had bought at Cayenne to be restored to 
liberty, were afterwards, however, notwithstanding the 
urgent demands of Madame de Lafayette, sold as slaves 
by the party which triumphed on the 10th of August, 1792. 

Lafayette had assisted the ambassador JetiPerson in form- 
ing a league against the Barbary powers, which league 
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the eourU of London and Versisiilks d^f^^ated by tBikmg 
Uiose pirates under their protection. 

Subsequently, when Holland was threatened by PmiNiii^ 
we find, in the wprk of M. Segur, and from a lett^ of M» 
de Saint-Priest, that Wayette was about to be called to 
their aid by the Batavian patriots, if the cowardice of the 
French ministry had not precipitated their ruin. The io«- 
dignation which Lafayette testified on this occasiou was 
of the same character as that which he recently manifested 
in the tribune, when the present French government con* 
ducted itself with respect to the Austrian invasion of Italy 
in the same manner as the government of th^ Archbishop 
of Sens had done with regard to the Prussian invasion of 
Holland. This devotion of his was not forgotten by th^ 
Dutch, who, during Lafayette's long and cruel proscrip- 
tion, constantly testified towards him the most lively affec- 
tion and gratitude. 

In 1 787 , he was a member of the assembly of the Notables, 
in which he denounced various abuses, proposed the abolition 
of lettres'de-cachets and state prisons, obtained a decree 
favourable to the civil condition of the protestants, and 
made alone the formal demand of the convocation of a 
National Assembly. " What !" said the Count d*Artois 
addressing him, *^ do you move for the assembling pf the 
States-general?" — "Yes," answered he, " andforsom^* 
thing still better." 

Lafayette was a member of the provincial assembly of 
Auvergne ; and he was the first, as being a proprietor in 
Brittany, to sign the protests of the latter province against; 
arbitrary acts. At the second meeting of the Notables, 
he warmly insisted on obtaining the double representation 
of the communes. 

Being deputed to the States-general, he supported 
Mirabeau's motion demanding the removal of the trpops, 
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and obtained its immediate adoption. On the 11th of 
July, in the midst of the Assembly, then surrounded by 
troops and violently threatened, he proposed his famous 
declaration of rights, which is as follows : 

^' Nature has made men free and equal. The distinc- 
tions necessary to social order are founded only on general 
utility. 

** Every man is born with rights inalienable and im-» 
prescriptible : such are, the freedom of all his OfHoions ; 
the care of his honour and his life ; the right of property ; 
the entire disposal of his person, of his labour, of all his 
faculties ; the communication of all his thoughts by all 
possible means ; the seeking his own welfare ; and resist- 
ance to oppression. 

" The exercise of natural rights has no limits but those 
which secure the enjoyment of them to the other members 
of society. 

*^ No man can be subjected except to laws,, consented 
to by himself or his representatives, previously »' promul- 
gated, and legally applied. 

** The principle of all sovereignty resides in the nation. 
No body, no individual, can have any authority which does 
not expressly emanate from it 

" The only end of every government is the good of the 
community. That interest requires that the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers, should be distinct and 
definite, and that their organization should ensure the free 
representation of the citizens, the responsibility of the 
agents, and the impartiality of the judges. 

" Tfie laws ought to be clear, precise, and uniform for 
all the citizens. 

** Taxes should be freely consented to, and proportion- 
ately levied. 

** And, as the introduction of abuses and the right, of 
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!nacceeding generations make necessary the revision of every 
humiEUi establishment, it ought to be possible for the nation 
to hare, in certain cases, an extraordinary convocation 
of deputies, whose sole oliyect should be, to examine the 
constitution, and, if necessary, to correct its defects." 

This declaration, the first and the simplest of the kind in 
Europe, was made the basis of that of the Constituent 
Assembly. At the sariie period, that assembly, having 
declare itself permanent, created the office of vice- 
president, and appointed Lafayette to fill it. He presided 
in that character during the nights of the 13th and 14th 
of July, and procured the decree declaring the responsi- 
bility of the advisers of the crown. Being sent on the 
15th to Paris, at the head of a deputation of sixty mem* 
bers, he was there proclaimed commandant-general of the 
garde hmirgeoise (burgher or city guard) ; and the next 
morning, he published the order for destroying the Bas- 
tile : on the 17th he received the king, at the head of two 
hundred thousand men variously armed.* After snatching 
a great many victims from the popular fury, but mortified 
at having been, unable to save Foul on and Berthier, he 
resigned his command. The entreaties of the citizens, 
and especially of the virtuous Bailly,t revived his hopes of 

• " Lafayette,** sa^Toulongeon, speaking of this period — ** Lafayette, 
wbose name, and his reputation acquired in America, were bound up 
with the cause of liberty, was at the head of the national guard of 
Piaris : he enjoyed at once the entire confidence and tTie public esteeni 
which are due to great qualities : that of rallying round him all minds, 
or rather all hearts, was natural to him ; he had that youthful and open 
exterior which pleases the multitude ; his manners were simple, popular, 
and attractiye.. He had everything necessary for commencing and 
terminating a revolution ; the brilliant qualifications of military 
activity, and the tranquil self-possession of calm courage in the midst 
of public commotion. Lafayette would have been sufficient fbr every- 
thing, if everything had passed in action, if everything had been don« 
in open day ; but with the dark paths of intrigue ne was unacquainted. 
■ t At that time Mayor %i Paris. 
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being able to put a stop to violence, and he again devoted 
himself to that arduous service. The sixty districts of 
Paris unanimously canfirmed his appointment as com* 
mandant- general, and engaged by special rcsaltittons to 
second bis efforts in defence of liberty and public order. 

Soon after, Lafayette proposed, at the Hotel-de-Viile, 
the regular institution of the armed force under the name 
of " National Guard." White, the ancient colour, was 
now united to the colours of the city, blue and red. " Gen- 
tlemen," said be, " I bring you a cockade which will 
make the tour of the world, and an institution at once 
civic and military, which will change the system of Euro- 
pean tactics, and reduce absolute governments to the alter- 
native of being beaten if they do not imitate it, or over- 
turned if they do." The national guard of the whole em- 
pire was organized after the model of tliat of Paris, and 
under the influence of its chief, who, however, declined the 
special commands which were offered to him by depu- 
tations and addresses from every quarter. 

We read in the Memoirs of Bailly, that, in the beginning 
of September, 1789, Lafayette obtained, by the exercise of 
his personal influence, and with some difliculty, the sending 
of a deputation from the commune to the National As- 
sembly, to request some immediate innovations in the 
criminal jurisprudence; snch as the publicity of proceed- 
ings; the communication of documents; the granting of 
counsel to the accused, and their free communication with 
their families and friends ; and the confronting of wit- 
nesses ; reforms so necessary, and of which use was made 
in the only three political trials that took place in these 
first years. M. de S^ze, the Baron de Bezenval's advocate, 
pronounced a splendid eulogium upon them, which is to 
be seen in the memoirs and journals of the time. 

However, while at Pajis the magistrates of the people 
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tnd the aational guard were exhausting all their efforts 
to maintain public order, a fresh conspiracy was haidiing 
aft Versailles. The signal was given at the &mous banquel 
of the gardes-^u-corps ; the tricoloured cockade was 
trampled under foot, the ladies distributed white cockades, 
and the cry was raised of '* Down with the nation !''* On 
this 5th of October, these provocations, the scarcity of 
bcead, and the intrigues of the factions, produced at the 
Hotel-de-Ville the most violent tumult. For eight hours 
Lafiayette restrained the waves of this immense multitude^ 
who on all sides were crying * * To Versailles !" and " Bread V 
But learning that from different other points of the capital, 
several thousands of furious people were proceeding Uh 
wards Versailles with arms and cannon, he asked and ob* 
tained from the commune an order to repair thither him- 
self with a part of the national guard. On arriving a| 
V^ersaiUes, he caused the oath of fidelity to the nation, the 
law, and the king, to be renewed. Having asked 
admission into the courts 'of the palace, then filled 
by the regiment of Swiss guards, only for himself 
and the ^wo commissioners from the commune, he ad« 
vanced through the crowded apartments amid a sullen 
silence, which was interrupted only by this exclamation 
from one of the bystanders, " Behold our Cromwell!" 
" Cromwell," answered Lafayette, " would not have 
Altered here alone." His behaviour towards the king, 
and the words that he addressed to him, were deemed, 
even by the courtiers, to be full of affection and respect* 
Louis XVL, however, intrusted to him only ** the keep- 
ing of the posts which had been occupied by the ci-devant 
French guards." To have taken possession of the other 
guarded points would have been thought an unheard-of 
piece of audacity. Thus the palace itself, the inner court, 

*ArbMli nation!' 
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and the aide next the gardens, remained in the keeping 
of the gardes-du-corpa and the Swiss. At two in the 
morning, after visiting his posts, Lafayette wished to 
speak again with the king. They totd him that he was 
aBleep. After five, tranquilhty everywhere prevailing, 
Lafayette, worn out witli hunger and fatigue, repaired 
to his head-quarters, which were established close to the 
palace, to receive the reports, write to Paris, and take 
some food and a little rest. Suddenly an officer of the 
rounds came running to him. A troop of banditti who 
had Iain concealed in the thickets of tlie garden, had 
made a sudden irruption into the palace, killed two of the 
gardes- du-cOTps, and penetrated as far as the queen's 
apartments, who, owing to the courageous resistance of 
two of her guards, had time to take refuge in those of the 
king. 

To order the soldiers of the nearest post to hasten to 
the apartments, which unfortunateiy were barricaded on 
that side— an obstacle which facilitated tlie escape of the 
banditti; to mount the first horse he could find; and, 
while the grenadiers of the national guard were saving the 
royal family and the gardes-du- corps (all whose officers, 
except four, be it observed in passing, had gone to bed) ; 
to snatch from the hands of a multitude flockiiig together 
from all sides, others of tlie guards whom they had seized 
in the streets ; such was the conduct of the national guard 
and its commander. When left alone in the midst of a 
frantic crowd, one of these furious people demanded aloud 
the head of Lafayette, which he saved only by ordering 
tlie others to seize that madman. 

The king having held a council and announced his de- 
termination to repair to Paris, Lafayette, uneasy at the 
demonstrations which still threatened the queen, ventured 
to propose to her to appear alone with him upon the bal- 
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tony; and there, finding it impossible to make himself 
heard by such a multitude, he bethought himself of the 
happy expedient of kissing the hand of Marie- Antoinette. 
" Long live the queen !" " Long live Lafayette !" were 
shouted from all sides. He then led to the same balcony 
one of the gardes-du-corps, and embracing him, " Long 
live the gardes-du-corps ! *' was shouted again. When he 
returned into the cabinet, Madame Adelaide, aunt of 
Louis XVL, embracing him, called him the saviour of the 
king and his family. This epithet of saviour Was repeated 
for the first few days by the court, by the gardes-du-<:orps, 
and by all parties ; and this, also, is certain, that until 
their death the king, the queen, and Madame Elizabeth, 
publicly did him the justice to say that it was to him they 
had owed their safety on that memorable occasion. 

The court removed to Paris. It is false that the heads 
of the unfortunate gardes-du-corps were borne before the 
royal carriage. It is also false that the Duke of Orleans 
was observed at the palace during these moments of dis- 
order : he did not arrive there until all was over : but his 
name had been compromised ; and that was sufficient for 
Lafayette, in a conference which Mirabeau described as 
" very imperious on the one side and very resigned on the 
other," to prevail upon that prince to depart the kingdom 
for a time. 

Lafayette wished the gardes-du-corps to share the ser- 
vice of the palace with the national guard ; but the aristo- 
cracy of their officers opposed it ; and besides, the court 
desired that the king should appear to be a prisoner. But 
at all events there were stifled on this occasioi;i, on the one 
hand a counter-revolutionary plot, and on the other the 
horrible attempt of a criminal faction. 

Other acts of -firmness contributed to the prompt re- 
gtoration of public order. Some seditious persons, who 
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had murdered a baker, were tried and hung. A party 
at' revolted soldiers vrere surrounded, stripped ol' their 
unifoims, and led to the prisons of St. Denis. In short, 
though Lafayette had often to repress popular movements, 
and still oftener to tranquillize them by persuasion, yet 
Paris for two years enjoyed a degree of quiet astonishing' 
in the midst of so great a fermentation. 

The debates of the assembly are an irrefragable proof of 
the liberty of opinion at that period. That of the press, 
exercised especially against men in power, was excessive 
on every side, from the counter-revolutionary pamphlets 
and journals, to the writings of that Marat, a well-known 
scholar, and a physician attached to (he household of the 
Count d'Artois, who, haviug departed for London an 
aristocrat two months before the 14th of July, returned a 
month afl^rthat day a furious demagogue and a daily de- 
nouncer of Bailly and Lafayette. In the midst of all this 
conflict of parties, there were but three men brought to 
trial for state oifences ; Beaenval, who was acquitted ; the 
Prince de Larabesc, who was found contumacious ; and 
Favras, an officer in the household of Monsieur, afterwards 
Louis XVIII,, who had the cowardice to go to the H6tel-de- 
Villetoattestthatthcre existed no po^tfica^relation between 
him and Favras, and to make protestation of his attachment 
to the revolution. Favras was tried before the tribunal of the 
ChStelet,by the old laws, but according to the new forms, 
more favourable to the accused, " Your magistrates," 
Lafayette had said to the chief of that body, " are inca- 
pable of allowing themselves to be influenced by fear ; but 
even were it otherwise, that would be a very superfluous 
cowardice; for, be assured, I can answer for everything." 
Indeed, the courageous and discreet Favras returned thanks 
in open court to the national guard for its zeal in protecting 
his person and the independence of his judges. He was 
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I condemned, although one of the principal charges against 
him, that of & project to assassinate the mayor and the 

commandant-general, had been weakened by a letter from 
those two functionaries tending to invalidate thst head of 
accusation. 

Lafayette often spoke in the National Assembly upon 
the disorders that broke out m the different provinces. He 
asked for repressive decrees, and for indemnification to the 
Bnfferersby the acts of incendiarism that accompanied those 
disorders, a great part of which he laid to the charge of 
the counter-revolutionary spirit. To this reflection re- 
specting the inflaence from without upon the anarchical 
excesses within, he frequently recurred. It I'as likewise 
entertained by a great many of the purest friends of liberty 

, and public order. Bailly used to say, " It is not on ac- 
count of the Champ-de-Mars that yon immolute me ; it ia 
on account of the oath in the tennis-court." Again, we 
find in the memoirs of Madame Campan, that such was 
also the idea of the queen herself. At all events, it was 
in calling from the tribune for measures of severity against 
the disturbers, that Lafayette uttered tliese words, for which 
he was afterwards so often and so bitterly reproached, that 
" insurrection against despotism was the most sacred of 
duties," but that " under a free government there was the 
like sacred obligation to obey the laws." 

Lafayette supported to the utmost of his power the de- 
cided measures taken against the garrison of Nancy, which 
had risen in insurrection ; and claimed the approbation of 
the assembly for the conduct pursued on that occasion by 
M. de Bouille. He asked for the English trial by jury in 
all its purity. And when those religious discussions arose, 
which the spirit of party on either side at length converted 
into a schism, he was, in the Assembly as well as in the 

L discharge of bis functions as command ant- general, tho 
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apostle and defender of liberty and equality of worships : 
he even raised his voice to protect that which was the least 
popular of all, allowing it at the same time to be practised 
in his own family : he also received the thanks of priests 
who rejected the civic oath, and of several convents of 
ouns, in which prayers were offered np for Lafayette. 
He spoke on behalf of men of colour who were proprietors. 
" The National Assembly," said he, *' convokes the colo- 
nists to deliberate upon their interests. Is it not evident 
that free men, who are proprietors, cultivators, and con- 
tributors to the public burdens of the colony, are colo- 
nists ? Now the persons in question are contributors, cul- 
tivators, proprietors, and free. Are they also men? I 

really think so " 

Lafayette would not receive from the commune of Paris 
either indemnification or salary ; declaring, however, at tbe 
same time, that he attached no more importance to re- 
g than to receiving them. The public have learned, 
le first time, from the Memoirs of Bouilie, that he had 
refused a marshal's bslton, the constable's sword, and even 
the lieutenancy-general of the kingdom, the offers of which 
had been positively and repeatedly made to him. In like 
L the popular meetings held at the H6tel-de- 
;, and particularly on occasion of a special motion made 
by the Abbe Fauchet, he had rejected the proposals of 
dictatorship and com m and an cy -general of the armed citi- 
zens. He went yet further : at the period of the great 
federation of 1790, knowing that all the deputations ar- 
rived with an intention of conferring upon him that gene- 
ral command, he hastened to make a motion for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a decree tending to exclude any one 
from being invested with the command of the national guards 
of more than one department, or even than one district. 
One day when, returning from a review, he was attended 
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back to the assembly by the acclamations of an immense 
multitude intoxicated with enthusiasm, he seized the op- 
portunity of declai'ing from the tribune his formal deter- 
mination to return to the rank of an ordinary citizen so 
soon as the constitution should be completed. 

In the famous sitting which declared the abolition of 
titles of nobility, Lafayette warmly supported that pro- 
position. He even opposed any exception in favour of 
the princes of the blood, and insisted that the constitutional 
principle of equality among the citizens should be estai- 
blished at once. 

On the I4th of July, 1790, being major-general of the 
federation of which the king was at the head, Lafayette 
took, upon the altar of his country, the civic oath, in the 
name of four millions of national guards, i^presented by 
fourteen thousand deputies. The popularity which he 
^oyed broke forth at that period, and especially on this 
solemn occasion, with an enthusiasm which occasioned 
him to say in a speech addressed to the federated assembly: 
*^ Beware of affording any incitement to ambition : love 
the friends of the people, but yield blind submission only 
to the law, and enthusiasm only to liberty. Pardon my 
o£fering you this counsel, gentlemen ; you have given me 
the glorious right to do so when, uniting every kind of 
favour that one of your brethren can receive from you, my 
heart, in the midst of its delicious emotion, could not help 
feeling a sensation of alarm." In taking their leave of 
him, the deputations bade him adieu in these terms : 
'^The deputies of the national guards of France, will 
retire with regret at being unable to appoint you their 
chief : they will respect the constitutional law which at 
this moment opposes the impulse of their hearts ; and it 
ought to cover you with everlasting glory, that you your- 
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telf have been the {Mreserver of that law ; that you yourself 
faaye set bounds to the expression of our gratitude." 

In the course of the day of the 28th of February, 1791 , 
mfter repressing a tumult excited at Vincennes for the 
purpose of drawing him out of Paris^ shutting its gates 
against him, and e^^en attempting his life, Lafayette 
returned to the castle> where there had been formed, in 
the apartments and inner passages, a sort of armed asso-^ 
ciation, which had acquired the name of ^' Knights of the 
Poniard.'' The murmurs of the national guard on duty^ 
had sufficed to dissolve this strange association, of whioh 
the king himself blamed the imprudence and felt the 
danger. The presence of Lafayette dissipated the rumour 
of his death which was already spread. He commanded 
that the arms laid down by this band, amongst which there 
were, in reality a number of poniards, should be given up 
to the national guard ; and an order of the day announced 
<liat the '^ heads of the domesticity'' (to use its own 
expression) had received injunctions to suffer no more 
such combinations. Thus had he continually to defend 
liberty and public order against the plots and the efibrte> 
often simultaneous, sometimes combined, of the different 
factions, which subsequently, and when regular institutions 
were at length established, made so violent and calamitous 
i^n explosion. 

On the 1 1th of April in the same year, a tumult, evi- 
dently prepared in the dark, having opposed the king's 
ordinary journey to fet. Cloud, Lafayette was for the first 
and only time, dissatisfied with the conduct of the na* 
ttonal guard on duty ; he was also displeased with that 
of the civil authorities and of the court ; and he resigned 
his command. The commune in a body, and all the bat- 
talions united, went and entreated him to resume it. 
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The flight of the king, against which possible occur- 
rence he had taken every possible precaution consistent 
with the liberty enjoyed by the supreme head of the state, 
WBS a msis the more unexpected by Lafayette, as the 
positiveness and sincere tone of the monarch's own ex* 
pressioBS had recenliy encouraged him to dedare the 
ifldsehood of the suspicions that were rising, and to answer 
for it publicly, and on the responsibility of his own head, 
that the king would not depart. ^^Accordingly," says 
an historian, '' the pipular fury against Lafayette was 
extreme; but it was appeased when the people beheld 
the tranqmllity with which he advanced, without an escort, 
amidst the roar of a prodigious multitude which had 
ftss^atbled in front of the Hotel-de-Ville. Some lamen- 
tations that were uttered, iq)on the pubiic misfortune 
which had just happened, and which seemed intended to 
inculpate Lafayette, gave him an opportunity of saying 
to those who felt thus afflicted, that * if they called that 
event a misfortune, he should like to know by what name 
they would have called a counter-revolution which should 
have deprived them of libarty.' " * 

The same eye-witness f adds, that from among this 
multitude a number of voices were raised offering him the 
vacant place, which suggestion he repelled by a very dis- 
dainful sarcasm, which completed the restoration of his 
popularity. 

As soon as this fatal departure, which it had been but 
too well foreseen would be the signal for civil and foreign 
war, was made known to him, Lafayette, without waiting for 
the meeting of the Assembly, but after consulting its 
president and the mayor, took upon himself the sole re- 
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gponsibility of signing and de8)>atGhing upon evet^ road, 
orders to stop what he called the carrying off of the ting. 
Happily for himself, considering the horrible attempts that 
were afterwards made against him, it was not his orders, 
necessarily tardy, but simply the misfortune of being 
recognised by a postmaster, that occasioned the stoppage 
at Varennes. The royal family, on receiving, through 
iafayette's aide-de-camp, the decree of the assembly, 
seemed surprised that he should sttll be commaDdtng in 
Paris; and indeed, observes Bouille in his Memoirs, the 
flight of the king had been expected to cause him to be 
massacred by the people. It is very remarkable that the 
famous Danton, who had but lately received a hundred 
thousand francs from the court, was the only individual 
who, the same night, in the jacobin club, demanded the 
head of Lafayette, although he kuew very well that the 
latter was acquainted with his secret. 

When the king and his family were brought back to 
Paris, where hitherto they had been only under surveil- 
lance, and not prisoners, a decree of the assembly con- 
signed them, under the orders of the commandant-general, 
to the custody of guards persanally responsible, and the 
more suspicious as tbey had now been once deceived. 
Lafayette exerted himself with redoubled zeal to ensure 
the safety of the royal family; but sovereign honours 
were not again rendered to the monarch until he had 
:t^n acknowledged and accepted his title of constitutional 
king. Meanwhile, Bouille having said in his letter fifom 
Luxemburg that he bad found a party which desired a 
republic, and that Lafayette was of that party, the latter 
renewed in the Assembly the expression of his fidelity to 
the constitution which it had established. Indeed, while 
two oppoMte factions were charging him witli having con- 
nived at the flight of the king — according to the one, that 
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ft night found a republic — accordingto tbe other, that he 
lUght serve the court — calumnies as absurd as they were 
(ontradictory — he himself only used his popularity and 
s power to secure the independence of the deliberation! i 
L Kid obedience to the decrees of the Assembly. 
. That of the 16th of July, 1791, having proved its al- 
most unanimous determination to restore the king to hifl I 
authority, the diaconlented assembled in the Champ-de- 
Mars on the morning of the i7lh, to sign a protest again* 
that measure. They be^an with murdering two of the 
Invalids, and carried their heads upon pikes. Lafayette 
promptly hastened to the spot, and had the barriers, which 
they had already raised, broken down. One i 
tempted to discharge a musket at him close to his per- 
son, but the piece missed fire: the assassin, whom LafayetU 
caused to be released, afterwards boasted of this crim« I 
at the very bar of the Convention. Upon the promi»& I 
whicb was made to them that the crowds would dispersSrl 
the municipal officers waited patiently until evening; baft I 
as the ferment increased, as projects hostile to the Nationrt' I 
Assembly were talked of, and as that body ordered the I 
municipality to restore the public safety, the latter dig- 
played the flag of martial law and marched with it ti 
scenes of disturbance, having the mayor at its head, es-'l 
corted by a detachment under the orders of Lafayettet j 
The municipal body were assailed with stones, and even 
some shots were fired at them. The national guards r&- 
tumed the fire, but in the air. This, however, only in- 
creasing the audacity of the disturbers, the guard then • 
a earnest. About a dozen men, according to Bailly's 

I account, were killed, and as many wounded. The number 
has been said to have been more conEiderable ; and at 

[ that time it was ridiculously exaggerated. However, & 
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few minutes sufficed to disperse this assemblage, which 
was renewed with greater success on the 10th of August 
and the 31st of May. The municipality and the national 
guard, which latter on this unhappy day also lost several 
men, received the unanimous thanks of the Assembly. 
More blood would have been shed on this occasion, had 
not Lafayette, at the moment they were going to fire a 
piece of artillery, under a perilous impulse of self-devotion, 
thrown himself before the mouth of the gun, from apply^ 
ing the match to which the terrified cannoneer had only 
iust time to draw back his arm. 

During the final digesting of the Constitutional AcU 
Lafayette combated that provision which was to interdict 
the nation for thirty years from exercising the right of 
modifying the constitution ; and, when it was finished, he 
procured a decree for the immediate abolition of all legal 
proceedings relative to the Revolution, of the use of pass- 
ports, and of every restriction upon the liberty of travel- 
ling, whether in the interior or out of France. 

On the 8th of October he took leave of the national 
guard in an afiectionate letter, in which he laid before it 
an outline of his own principles of liberty and public order. 
The following are the words of this remarkable docu- 
ment: — 

" Gentlemen, 

*' The moment at which the constituent National 
Assembly has laid down its powers, at which the funqtions 
of its members have ceased, brings me also to the final 
term of the engagements which I contracted when, placed 
by the wishes of the people at the head of those citizens 
who were the first to devote themselves to the conquest 
and the maintenance of liberty, I promised to that capital 



>^ki€!h had given the happy signal of it, to keep erected 
Hiete the sacred standard of the Revolationy which the 
public confidence had placed in my hands. 

*' But now, gentlemen, the constitution has been com- 
pleted by those who had a right to form it; and aft» being 
8Wom to by all the citizens, by every section of the em- 
piiie,' it has been legally adopted by ihe whole people, and 
Boletnnly recognized by the first legislative assemUy of 
tiieir representatives, as it had already been, with equal 
reflection and sincerity^ by the hereditary representative 
to whom they have entrusted the execution of the laws. 
Thus, the days of the Revolution give place to those of a 
regular organization, to those of the liberty and prosperity 
whieh it secures. Thus, when all things concur to pacify 
internal troubles, the threats of the enemies of their coun- 
try must, at the sight ofthe public happiness, appear, even 
to themselves, to be so much the more insensate, as» what- 
ever combination they might ever succeed in forming against 
the rights of the people, no free soul could ever harbour 
the mean thought of bartering away any portion of its 
jrights; and as, therefore, liberty and equality, once 
established in the two hemispheres, will not retrograde. 

^* To serve you until this day, gentlemen, was a duty 
imposed upon me both by the sentiments which have ac- 
tuated my whole life, and by the just return of devotion 
which your confidence demanded from me. And now to 
surrender without reserve, into the hands of my country, 
the whole strength and influence which she had given me 
to defend her during the convulsions by which she has 
been agitated — ^this I owe to my own well-known reso- 
lutbns— and thus do I satisfy the only kind of ambition 
by which I am possessed. 

'* After this statement of my conduct and my motives^ 
I will proceed, gentlemen, to make a few reflections 

c 2 
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Upon the new situation in which we are placed by thia 
comraen cement of constitutional order. Liberty was arUJag 
surrounded by ensigns of peace, when her enemies, pro- 
voking the defenders of tlie people, made necessary the 
unpremeditated birth of the national guards, their spOD- 
taneous organization, their universal aJliance, in short, 
that development of civic force which brought back the 
use of arras to its legitimate purpose, and exhibited the 
truth of the maxim which 1 now find it so gratifying to re- 
peat, that ' for a nation to be free, 'tis sufiicient that she 
wilts it,' But of this it is time to give other illustrations 
yet more imposing, in the display of an irresistible force 
exerting itself only in maintaining the laws. 

" It is pleasing to me, gentlemen, here to call to mind 
how, amidst so many hostile conspiracies, so many ambi- 
tious intrigues, so many licentious extravagancies, you 
have opposed to every perverse combination an indefati- 
gable firmness, — to the fury of parties and to seductions of 
every kind, the'purc love of your country, — how, in short, 
through thestormsof twenty-seven monthsofrevolution.you 
have calculated the number of dangers only to multiply 
your efforts of vigilance, and their magnitude only as re- 
spected the degree in which they might compromise or 
advance the cause of liberty. Assuredly we have had too 
many disorders to deplore, and you know bow deep and 
painful an impression they have always made upon myself: 
doubtless, we ourselves have had errors to repair ; but 
where is the man who, recollecting not only the great 
epochs of the revolution, at which the public weal has 
been so much indebted to yon, but also that self-devotion 
at every moment, those unbounded sacrifices made by a 
portion of the citizens for the liberty, safety, prosperity, 
and tranquillity of all, — and especially reflecting upon 
that provisional state of thingi of which you have only 
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just arrived at the tenninalion, and in which public con- 
fidence had constantly to supply the place of law, — where 
is the man, I say, even among those who provoked you, 
but whom you protected, that would now dare to cast re- 
proach upon the well-earned praise here rendered to you 
by a sincere friend, a juat and grateful general ? 
■ " Still, gentlemen, do not allow yourselTes to think thai 
every species of despotism is destroyed — that liberty, 
because it is constituted and cherished amongst us, is 
already sufficiently established. It will not be so es- 
tablished so long as, from one end of the empire to the 
other, anything is not permitted which the law does not 
forbid ; 80 long as the transfer of persons, of income, 
of specie, shall tind any obstruction ; so long as any one 
brought before the ti'ibunals, can be protected against the 
law ; 80 long as the people, neglecting their most precious 
duties and their most sacred obligation, shall be neither 
eager to resort to the elections, nor CKact in paying the 
public contributions ; so long as refractory oppositions 
ibe fruit of disorder or distrust, shall paralyse the lawful 
sction of the legitimate authorities ; so long as political 
opinions, or personal feelings, or above all, the sacred use 
of the liberty of the press, shall be made a pretext for 
violence; so long as the intolerance of religious opinions, 
covering itself with the garb of I know not what kind of 
patriotism, shall dare to broach the idea of having any 
ivorship either dominant or proscribed ; so long as the 
dwelling of every citizen shall not be to him a sanctuary 
more inviolable than the most impreguable fortress; so 
'long, in short, as all Frenchmen shall not think themselves 

{ -tinder bond for the maintenance of their civil as well as 
r political liberty, and for the religious execution of 

\ -At law ; so long as there shall not be, in the voice of the 
■ in^istrate who speaks in its name, a force constantly 



superior to that of the millions of arms lifted to de- 
fend it. 

" May all the characteristics, all the benefits of liberty, 
by consolidating more and more the happiness of our 
country, worthily reward the leal of all the national 
guards of the empire, armed in one canse, united by one 
feeling ! And let me be permitted here to express to 
them a gratitude, a devotion, as unbounded as have been, 
during this revolution, the testimonies of confidence and 
friendship with which they have gratified me. 

" Gentlemen, in ceasing to be your commander, at this 
painful moment of our separation, my heart, penetrated 
with the deepest sensibility, acknowledges mote than ever 
the immense obligations which attach me to you. Accept 
the best wishes of the most affectionate of friends, for the 
eommon prosperity, for the individual happiness of every 
one of you ; and let the remembrance of him, often pre- 
sent to your thoughts, mingle in the solemn vow which 
unites us all, to live fkee, or die. 



The same day, he delivered a farewell speech to the 
commune, and quitted that capital in which he had en- 
joyed so immense a popularity, the purer and the more re- 
markable as it had been incessantly employed in repressing 
those factious intrigues, those frantic excesses, or that 
licentiousness, which afterwards burst forth so terribly and 
80 fatally. He retired into his native province, a hundred 
and twenty leagues from Paris. Along the whole joiicney 
he was loaded with voluntary honours and marks of aft'ec- 
tion. Tfie national guard of Paris offered him the statue 
of Washington and a sword forged from the bolts of the 
Bastille. A number of the citizens endeavoured to recai 
Lafayette, by getting him appointed mayor instead of 
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Pethioiiy who was supported by the jacobins. The court 
used its influence in favour of Pethion ; and as the ^ne- 
ral's friends knew that he was not ambitious of that dig- 
nity, the candidate of the jacobins and the court had an 
easy triumph. 

Meanwhile the emigration was becoming general ; the 
associations were arming without ; the Coalition was deve- 
loping itself; and it became necessary to form three 
armies, each of fifty thousand men. Luckner, Rochambeau, 
and Lafayette, were the three generals chosen to command 
them. When, in passing through Paris on the way to his 
head-quarters, Lafayette presented himself before the Le- 
gislative Assembly, the president told him that the nation 
opposed with confidence to its enemies the Constitution 
and Lafayette. He applied himself successfully to the 
restoration of discipline, established regulations more strict 
than those already in use, and succeeded in causing neg- 
ligence to be regarded as a mark of aristocracy, and ex- 
actness as a characteristic of patriotism. In short, he 
introduced and firmly established in the army that simpli- 
city so opposite to the old indulgence of the French troops, 
and yrhich subsequently so much facilitated our triumphs. 

In the mean time, the minister Narbonne, who possessed 
the confidence of the generals and the troops, lost his 
place, and the fall of his colleagues quickly followed his 
own. A ministry succeeded them, formed by common 
consent of the jacobins and the intendant of the civil list. 
Dumouriez was at its head. War was speedily declared. 

Among the foreign and internal intrigues which then 
took place, one was got up for the purpose of ruining La- 
fayette. On the 24th in the evening, he received orders 
to form a corps d*armee and a train of artillery, to be on 
the 30th at Givet : he was ready in twenty-four hours, 
and in five days made that unforeseen march of fifty-six 
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Uag^ues ; so that, while the checks received at Lille and 
Mobs 'were afBicting all good citizens, he himself earned 
unqnali tied thanks for his efibcts and his zeal. He led 
into the enemy's territory a corps which fought valiantly 
at Florens, near Philippeville ; and then, according to the 
plan which left the offensive operations to Marshal Luck- 
ner, he went and occupied the entrenched camp at Ma«- 
beoge. A partial action was fought in advanc* of that 
town, in which General Gouvion was killed. The awk- 
wardness and want of promptitude so common to newly- 
raiSed troops, prevented the effect of a movement upon 
the enemy's flank, and gave him time to effect his retreat. 
According to the original plan, concerted in the king's 
presence between the minister Narbonne and the three 
generals, Luckner was to manceuvre on the Rhine, and 
Lafayette, at the head of forty thousand men, was to enter 
the Netherlands, while Rochambeau's army was to hold 
itself in readiness to support him. But this plan was rao- 
ditied by Dumouriez and the jacobins, his friends of the 
day. Rochamhean, thoroughly disgusted, resigned his 
command; and Marchal Luckner, who succeeded him, 
and to whose share it had fallen to act on the offensive in 
the Netherlands by way of maritime Flanders, thought 
proper to retreat upon Valenciennes. Lafayette, who had 
occupied Maubeuge, in order to make a diversion, sent 
Bureaux-Puzy to induce him to make a comlined attack 
upon the Austrians nearly at the point where was after- 
wards fowght the battle ofJemmapes. Lafayette answered 
for his troops, and was confident of success ; for of all the 
experienced officers he was the one, and perhaps the only 
one who, from the beginning, had constantly and publicly 
foretold the advantage which our new military institutions 
ir patriotic spirit would have over the old tactics and 
the old armies. Luckner pertinaciously refused to yield 
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s colleague. This circumetance i.{t£C4/i I 
proved no little moriiiication to the enemies of Liin,, 
relte, within and without the Assembly, when, by din*,, 
repeating that he prevented Luckuer from attacking,, 
iBit he was proposing to him to march upon Paris, and by 
icuring Bureaux-Puzy to be summoned to the bar, they 
lemselves rendered it necessary to make this correspon- 

public. 
Lafayette had at the same time engaged in a mora*- ■ 
against the colossal and disorganizing powet^T- 1 
die jacobin clubs. He knew that the external and io-jf 
Icrnal enemies of liberty had formed a systematic project 
to destroy it by the promotion of licentious excesses, H«,| 
beheld in such sincere patriots as were to be found among,- 1 
the jacobins, unconscious instruments of intrigue, fury, - 
and counter-revolution. He resolved to set them at de- 
fiance ; but he stood alone in this attack ; and his letter of 
the 16th of June to the National Assembly, frankly de- , 
QOunced that formidable association, the jacobins being , 
mentioned in it by name. The following is an extract from. , 
lis document, which marks an epoch in the history of the _ 



' Gentlemen, 

' The commonwealth is in danger. The fate of France-, 
rests principally with her representatives. The nation ex- ; 
pects from them its safety ; but by giving itself a consti- , 
tution, it has presented to them the only course by which , 
they can save it, 

" Persuaded, gentlemen, that, as the rights of man are .. 
the law of every constitueot assembly, so a constitution 
becomes the law of the legislators whom it has established ; 
it is to yourselves that I must denounce the too powerful ,, 

Cthat are making to turn you aside from that rule . 
you have promised to follow. 
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** Nothing shall prevent me from exercising this right 
of a free man, from fulfilling this duty of a citizen. N^ 
ther the momentary wanderings of opinion (for what ar& 
opinions which deviate from principles T) — nor my respect 
for the constitution, for I respect still more the peof^e them-' 
selves, of whom the constitution is the supreme will^-^or 
the good-will that you have constantly shown me, for I will 
preserve it, as I have obtained it, by an inflexiUe love of 
liberty. 

** You are in difficult circumstances. France is threat^ 
ened from without and agitated within. While foreign 
courts announce the intolerable design of attacking our 
national sovereignty, and declare themselves the enemies, ^f 
France, internal enemies, intoxicated with fanaticism or 
pride, entertain a chimerical hope, and still weary us with 
their insolent malevolence. 

** You ought, gentlemen, to repress them ; and you will 
have the power to do so only inasmuch as you are consti- 
tutional and just. 

" You mean to be so, undoubtedly : but observe what 
is passing in the bosom of your assembly and around you. 

** Can you dissemble to yourselves that a faction (and,, 
that I may avoid all vague denunciation) that the jacobin 
faction has caused all these disorders ? Upon that faction 
I loudly charge them. Organized as a distinct empire in 
its metropolitan and its affiliated societies ; blindly di- 
rected by a few ambitious leaders; that political sect forms 
a separate corporation in the midst of the French people, 
whose powers it usurps by dictating to their representatives 
and their agents. 

"There, in public sittings, attachment to the laws is 
called aristocracy, and their infraction patriotism ; there 
the assassins of Desilles are received in triumph, the 
crimes of Jourdan find panegyrists ; there the recital of 
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the assassination which has disgraced the city of Metz, 
has just now excited infernal acclamations. Will it be 
thought that these reproaches can be warded o£f by boast- 
ing of an Austrian manifesto in which those sectaries 
«re named? Are they become sacred because Leopold 
has uttered their names ? And because it is our duty to 
ccHnbat the foreigners who interfere in our quarrels, are- 
we therefore dispensed from that of delivering our country ' 
from a domestic tyranny ? What has this latter duty to 
do with the projects of the foreigners, their collusion with 
the counter-revolutionary party, and their influence over 
the lukewarm friends of liberty ? 'Tis I who denounce to 
you that sect — I, who, to say nothing of my past life, 
might answer to such as shoidd feign suspicion of me ; 
' Ap{Nroach, at this critical moment, when the character 
of every one is about to be tried ; and let us see which of 
us, proving the most inflexible in his principles, the most 
persevering in his resistance, will best brave those obstacles 
and those dangers which traitors dissemble to their 
country, but which true citizens know how to calculate 
and to encounter for her sake.* 

** And how should I longer delay the fulfilment of this 
duty, when each succeeding day is weakening the consti- 
tuted authorities, and substituting the spirit of a party 
for the will of the people ; when the audacity of the agi- 
tators reduces the peaceable citizens to silence and keeps 
uaeftil men aloof; and when devotion to a political sect 
holds the place of private and public virtues, which, in a 
free country, ought to be the austere and only means of 
attaining to the highest functions of government ? 

** After opposing to every obstacle, to every stratagem^ 
the courageous and persevering patriotism of an army 
sacrificed, perhaps, to combinations against its commander, 
I can now oppose to that faction the correspondence of a 
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nuniatiy the worthy offspring of its club; that corre- 
spondeoce, all the calculations of which are false, its 
promiaes vain, its data deceitful or frivolous, its counsels 
perfidious or contradictory ; in which, after urging me to 
advance without precaution, to attack without the means, 
they were beginning to tell me that resistance would soon 
become impossible, when my indignation repelled the 
cowardly assertion. 

" What a remarkable conformity of language, gentle- 
men, between the factions whom the aristocracy avows 
and those who usurp the name of patriot. Both are seek- 
ing to overturn our laws ; both rejoice at our disorders, rise 
up against the authorities which the people has conferred, 
hold the national guard in detestation, preach mutiny to 
the army, sow sometimes distrust and sometimes discou- 
ragement. 

" As for myself, gentlemen, who espoused the American, 
cause at the very moment when Its ambassadors declared 
lo me that it was become hopeless — who thenceforward 
devoted myself to a persevering defence of the liberty and 
the sovereignly of the people — who, on the 1 1th of July, 
1789, in presenting to my country a declaration of rights, 
ventured to say to her, ' For a nation to be free, 'tis suffi- 
cient that she wills it ' — I now come forward, full of con- 
fidence io the justice of our cause, of contempt for the 
cowards who desert it, and of indignation against the 
traitors who would sully it — I come forward to declare, 
that tku French nation, if it is not the vilest upon eartli, 
can and ."ught to resist the conspiracy of kings who have 
been brought to coalesce against it. Assuredly it is not 
in the midst of my brave army that timid sentiments are 
permitted ; patriotism, energy, discipline, patience, mutual 
confidence, every civic and military virtue, 1 find united 
beie. 
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♦* Here, the principles of liberty and equality kr^ 
cberished, the laws respected, |)ropeTty sacred : here, ca- 
luiany and faction are unknown : and when I reflect that 
France ha9 several millions of men capable of becoming 
seldi^jTS like- these^ I ask myself, to what degree of de- 
basement, then, most an immense nation be reduced, yet 
stronger in its natural resources than its artificial defences,- 
opposing to a monstrous confederation the advantage of a 
uoifoTBd combination, before the cowardly idea of sacri- 
ficing its sovereignty, of bartering its liberty, of making 
it$ deckdratiour of rights a matter of negotiation, can appear 
among the possibilities of the future which is rapidly 
advancing upon us ! But for us, the soldiers of liberty, to 
combat .efficaciously, or to die with advantage to her cause; 
the ' j;iqmber of the defenders of our country must be 
promptly made proportionate to that of her adversaries > 
completer equipments must facilitate our movements; 
tlie w^l*being of the troops, their provisions, their pay, the* 
car^ of th<sir health, must be no longer subject to the*' 
operation of fatal delays, or of pret^ided economy, which' 
defeats, its own object. -' 

*' Above aJU, the citizens, rallying round the constitution, 
must be assur^ed that the rights which it guarantees shalV 
be respected with religious fidelity, to the despair of its' 
secret and its public enemies. Reject not this wish : it it- 
that of the sincere, friends of your legitimate authority. 
Assured that no unjust consequence can flow from a pure 
principle, that no tyrannical measure can serve a cause 
which owes its strength and its glory to the sacred bases 
of liberty and equality; cause criminal justice to resume 
its constitutional course; let civil equality and religion^' 
equality enjoy the perfect application of the true principles^ 

** Let the royal power be untouched, for it is guaranteed^ 
by the constitution; let it be independent, for that inde*' 
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pendence is one of the springs of our liberty ; let the king 
be revered, for he is invested with the majesty of the 
nation; let him be at liberty to choose a ministry not 
wearing the chains of any faction ; and if there be con- 
spirators, let them perish only by the sword of the law. 

" In short, let the reign of the clubs, annihilated by 
you, give place to the reign of the law ; their usurpations, 
to the firm and independent exercise of the constituted 
authorities ; their disorganizing maxims, to the true prin- 
ciples of liberty ; their delirious fury, to the calm and 
steady courage of a nation which knows its rights^ and 
defends them ; and their sectarian combinations, to the 
true interests of the country, which, at this moment of 
danger, ought to unite all those to whom her enslavement 
and ruin 'would not be objects of atrocious enjoyment or 
shameful speculation. 

'^ Such, gentlemen, are the representations and the peti- 
tions submitted to the National Assembly, as they have been 
to the king, by a citizen whose love of liberty none will 
honestly dispute ; whom the different factions would less 
hate if he had not raised himself above them by his dis- 
interestedness ; whom silence would have better suited 
had he been, like so many others, indifferent to the re- 
putation of the National Assembly, to the confidence by 
which it is important that it should be surrounded ; and 
who could not better testify his own confidence than by 
holding up to it the truth without disguise. 

" Gentlemen, I have acted in obedience to my con- 
science, to my oaths. I owed thus much to our country, 
to yourselves, to the king, and above all, to myself, whom 
the chances of war do not leave at liberty to defer such 
observations as I think useful, and to whom it is pleasing 
to reflect that the National Assembly will find in them a 
fresh testimony of my devotion to its constitutional 
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aQtbority, and my personal gratitude and respect for 
itself. 

" (Signed) Lafayette." 

This letter, welcomed by the majority of the Assembly, 
was bitterly attacked by the Jacobinical deputies. The 
clubs rivalled one another in denouncing Lafayette ; and 
that of Paris chose for its organ upon this occasion the 
loo fiimous Coliot d'Herbois. 

Meanwhile the intrigues multiplied. The name of 
republicans has been given to the factions of that period, 
as it was afterwards given to the men of the reign of 
terror ; but no republic was talked of on the Champ-de- 
Mars ; the declarations of Madame Roland and of Brissot 
attest it. The names of the Duke of Brunswick and the 
Duke of York were pronounced in the clubs ; and it has 
been seen what most of the self styled republicans of the 
days of anarchy and violence afterwards became. 

However, seventy-five of the departmental administra- 
tions, consisting of men really chosen by the people, had 
given their formal adhesion to the letter of Lafayette ; and 
the National Assembly was every day receiving fresh ad- 
hesions, until their succession was interrupted by the 
catastrophe of the 10th of August and the crimes of 
September. 

Of the command of the frontier, divided since Rocham- 
beau's resignation between Luckner and Lafayette, the 
marshal's share extended from the Rhine to Longwy, and 
Lafayette's from Dunkirk to Montm^dy. The two 
generals easily foresaw that the principal attack would be 
made upon the point of junction of their respective com- 
mands ; and notwithstanding the simulated movements of 
the Austrians, the cries of the jacobins, the denunciations 
of the journals, the representations of ministers dictated 
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to by the clubs, and the disobedience of Dumouriez, first 
embroiled with, and then, after the gravest reciprocal 
impulations, reconciled to his old colleagues, — notwith- 
standing all this, we say, Luckner and Lafayette moved 
upon the threatened paints the two corps which were ready 
to support each other and to oppose the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. But while their military dispositions, and amongst 
others, those which they made in Flanders, were thwarted 
by orders sent from Paris, internal intrigues retarded even 
the march of the levies which had been ordered cotnfoTm- 
ably to the law. Fortunately, however, a little later, a 
part of these new troops arrived in time on the plains 
of Champagne. Then it was, that a position skilfully 
chosen and boldly occupied by Lafayette's successor Du- 
mouriez ; the battle of Valmy, gained by Kellermann and 
• he cannon of Daboville ; the patriotism and courage of the 
French ; the imprudent confidence of the allies ; and the 
concurrence of the elements ; justified the predictions of 
'he proscribed general ; and perhaps, in this retreat, it was 
lortunate for the allies that they had to do (to borrow the 
expression of the Marquis of Lucchesini) " with a general 
that knew how to negotiate." 

Lafayette had been denounced to the National Assembly 
by those members who at that time had constituted them- 
selves the oi^ns of the jacobins, and believed themselves 
to be their leaders. 

They called him " the new Cromwell ;" not, however, 
in the honourable sense intended by Mirabeau when, im- 
patient of his scruples, he called him Cromwell-GTandison. 
And by whom was this charge of vnjgar ambition brought 
against him ? By the very men whose olTers of dictator- 
ship and com mandancy- general he bad rejected. He 
was represented as aristocratic by those same jacobins 
who, in their ministerial instructions, had just before been 
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recommending to him not to addict himself too much in 

Belgium to democratic sentimcDts, and by others, too,wlio 

have since been seen covered with titles and bedecked all 

over with ^Id and orders. On the otiier hand, ihe court 

paid for libels in which he was denounced as a royalist ; 

.1)6 was accused of making bis army a rampart for sedition. 

This blind obstinacy of the court, in alienating men 

it by jealous miatrust and underhand calumny, bikI 

;cially in bo treating the man, of all others, who at that 

le had the power and intention to protect it by constitu- 

mal means, is one of the remarkable features in the his- 

of the time. 

n the 28th of June, Lafayette presented himself alone 
it the bar of the National Assembly, to demand vengeance 
upon the violences perpetrated on the 20tli at theTuileries, 
The citizens who had just applauded him, would have 
risked their persons in his defence ; but they did not aid 
him with the civic energy which that critical occasion re- 
quired. The king was to have reviewed the national 
guard on the following day; but counter-orders were 
issued in the nig;ht. The court itself defeated Lafayette's 
project; and the king positively rejected his proposals to li 
secure him against the dangers by which he was threat- 
toed. lafayette offered to conduct him in open day to 
Compi^gne, a distance to which he could travel without 
violating the constitution. There he would have found a 
detachment of troops of assured fidelity, as well as the 
national guard of the locality ; and by means of a procla- 
mation made when he was thus at full liberty, he would 
have recovered the public confidence. " He would have 
saved the king," said the courtiers, " but not the royally ;" 
for in the estimation of the courtiers, the constitutional 
royalty was as nothing. The queen's observation was, 
that " it would he too much to owe their lives once more 
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to M. de Lafayette." We have since learned from the 
Memoirs of M. Hue, principal valet-<le-chambre to 
Louis XVL, printed at the royal press in 1814, that this 
refusal, which was attributed solely to domestic counsels, 
and to the court's dislike of the patriots, was, however, 
specially owing '' to a letter from the Duke of Brunswick, 
written from the head-quarters at Coblentz," in which, the 
king was entreated to wait ^* at Paris until the troops of 
the Coalition and the emigrants should join him there." 
Lafayette, repulsed in all his eflPorts to place in security 
the lives of the king and his family, had now nothing to 
do but take his route towards the frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of S^dan. On the 8th of August, the National 
Assembly deliberated upon the denunciation made against 
Lafayette ; and, after a warm debate, it was decided by a 
majority of 407 against 224, that there was no ground of 
accusation. On the next day, the 9th, a great many of 
the deputies who had voted in his favour had to complain 
of outrage and violence committed against them. There- 
upon, much the greater part of the Assembly rose,* ex- 
claiming, " We all declare it, we are not free." The 
events of the 10th of August are well known. Lafayette 
thougjit it his duty to resist ; and he was courageously sup^ 
ported by the municipality of Sedan and the department 
of the Ardennes. The new ministry wrote him flattering 
letters. The commissioners from the victorious party, 
arrested by this virtuous municipality, the members of 
which were afterwards butchered on the scaffold of the 
reign of terror, communicated to him a proposal to accede 
to a revolution which, said they, by putting the king out 
of his way, would place him at the head of the new order 
of things : but he persisted in his refusal to recognise the 

* See the Logographe. 
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violation of the laws which had been solemnly sworn to. 
It is known with what inflexible devotion he persevered in 
an opposition which grew each day more and more hope- 
less. Of the seventy-five departments which had adhered 
to his letter of the 16th of June, there remained to him 
only that of the Ardennes. Dietrich and his friends were 
failing in their resistance at Strasbui^. The members of 
the majority could no longer make themselves heard. The 
troops, the generals, the commanders of his own divisions, 
after having most of them declared in his favour, gave 
way, and quickly fell off on all sides. Every means was 
employed to deprive him of the support of the corps which 
he had round him at Sedan ; and by the 19th of August, 
he had no resource left him but in either a dishonourable 
retractation, a death inglorious and .unavailing, or the 
chance of a retreat in some neutral territory. 

In the recent publication of the writings of Jefferson, 
we find a very curious letter written to Lafayette in 1815. 
That illustrious chief of republican democracy reminds 
his friend of his having advised him, at the period of the 
oath in the Tennis-court, not to go beyond the proposals 
of the king, until the French nation should be further ad- 
vanced in its political education. " You were of a different 
opinion," he adds, " and I have discovered that you were 
right, for your country was up to the mark of the consti- 
tution of 91. But when, in 92, closet politicians, strangers 
to the knowledge of mankind, were so imprudent as to 
put to hazard what had been gained under the name of 
a limited monarchy, for the sake of a bare chance of some- 
thing more under the name of a republic, you opposed 
them, you wished to stop at the constitution formed by 
the constituent assembly ; there again y(m were right, as 
experience has proved ; and from that fatal error of such 
of the republicans as then separated from yous have sprung 



the BufieTin^ and the crimes of the French nation. The 
foreigners had now the means tif anarchising by corruption 
those whom they could not overcome by arms, of stifling 
the true republicans in the fraternal embrace of the violent 
and the treacherous, and of bringing upon the nation two 
unprincipled tyrannies, that of Robespierre and that of 
Buonaparte." Does not the conduct of Lafayette, in 
resolving, in 1789, to go as far as the constitutioQ of 1791, 
and in 1792, to go no further, present a striking confor- 
mity with hia programme of the Hotel-de-Ville, " a popn- 
lar throne surrounded by republican institutions"? 

" My position is truly strange," wrote he from his prison 
at Magdeburg, to the Chevalier d'Archenhob, in a letter 
at that time secret, but afterwards printed ; " 1 had sacri- 
ficed republican institutions to circumstances and to the will 
of the nation ; I was obeying its sovereignty in that con- 
stitution which had emanated from it ; my popularity was 
great ; the legislative body defended me better on tlie 8th 
of August than it defended itself on the 1 Olh : but I had 
offended the jacobins, by blaming their aristocracy, which 
was usurping the lawful powers of the state; the priests 
of all classes, by asserting religious liberty against them 
all ; the anarchists, by repressing them ; the conspirators; 
by rejecting their offers. Such were the enemies that 
united themselves to those whom the foreign powers, the 
anti-revolutionists, and the court itself, kept in pay against 
me. Gall to mind, sir, the premeditated aggression of the 
10th of August; the forces demanded in the name of the 
law, and butchered in the name of the people ; the citi- 
zens, without distinction of age or sex, massacred in the 
streets, cast into fires, or into prisons to be murdered 
there in cold blood ; the king saving his life at that time 
only by an illegal suspension; the national guard disarmed; 
the oldest and moat faithful friends of liberty and equality. 
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a Xa Rochefoucauld for instance, marked out for the mur- 
derers ; the coast) tutional act itself become a mark of pro- 
acTiption ; the press chained ; opinions punished with | 
death ; letters broken open and falsified ; cut-tliroats in 
the place of jurors, and the ministry of justice given to 
their leader; the administrative and municipal bodies of 
Paris violently dissolved, and reconstituted by a tumul- 
tuous mob ; the National Assembly forced, with the da^er 
at . its throat, to sanction thefle furious proceedings ; in 
short, liberty, natural, civil, religious, and political, all 
stifled in blood. What was to be thought, what was to 
be done, by the man, who, having never breathed but for 
liberty, had been the first to proclaim in Europe the decla- ! 
ntion of rights ; who, upon tlie altar of the federation, 
taken the civic oath in the name of the French people; 
id who still regarded the constitution, notwithstanding 
defects, as the best raLlying-point against their enemies. 
Although the national sovereignty was violated both in the 
persons of its representatives and in the new delegation 
of powers, yet I wished the armed force to continue in 
obedience ; and it was from the civil authorities within 
reach of the camp that I requested orders. Assuredly, I 
was ardently desirous that a general demand should restore 
public liberty, that of the constituted powers; and if, 
securing the independence of the elections and the delibe* 
ntions, the nation had chosen to revise the constitutional 
■ict, should I have complained of it ? — I, the first, the most 
pertinacious advocate of conventions ? Assuredly, I was 
too far from making myself a party to the crimes com- 
mitted and those which I foresaw, not to encourage that 
resistance to oppression, which I regarded as a duty ; but 
1 will venture to say that my conduct, difficult as the cir- 
cumstances were, will bear the test of the severest exami- 
apiioa. 
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" Ah! air," added he, " how much I Ihankyoufor com- 
passioDating; the inexpressible grief of my soul, burning 
for the cause of humanity, eager for glory, cherishing mv 
country, my family, my friends, when, after sixteen years 
of toil, it became necessary to tear myself from the happi- 
ness of combating for the principles and the feelings for 
which alone 1 have lived ! But what was left me to at- 
tempt ? You know that at the period of the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1 was the last and almost the only one to resist: if 
intrigue had led many citizens astray, terror froze them 
nearly all, 1 was stripped of my command, accused — 
that is to say, proscribed. My defence might have been 
sanguinary, but it would have been useless. It could 
have served only myself, not the country ; and the enemy 
was near enough to have taken advantage of it. I had 
resolved to attack him, that I might be killed ; but tuitici- 
paling no military advantage, I relinquished the idt-d. I 
was inclined to go and die at Paris, but feared that such 
an instance of popular ingratitude might discourage future 
promoters of liberty. I took my departure then, and 
tliat with the greater secrecy, as a great many officers, 
and even several bodies of troops, might otherwise, at 
such a moment, have been led to depart with me ; and, 
after providing for the security of the fortresses and the 
forces under my command ; after liaving, from a motive 
of delicacy which has cost us dear, sent back from the 
frontier my escort and even my ordoattances : 1 travelled 
on, with death in my heart, in company with Mauboui^, 
whose union with me is as old as our lives, M. de Fuzy, and 
a few other friends, most of whom had been my aide- 
de-camps since the creation of the national guard. M- 
Alexandre Lameth, proscribed and pursued, came up with 
lis on the way. Our object was to reach Holland and 
England, at that time neutral territories; and we were 
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actually upon that of li^ge when we fell in with an Au- 
strian corps which delivered us over to the Coalition : we 
wete put under arrest ; then imprisoned ; and the four 
members of the Constituent Assembly were carried suc- 
cessively to Luxemburg, Wesel, and Magdeburg. 

*' It will be known, sir, to what an excess this Coalition 
has made us suffer ; but what are such sufferings when 
compared with those which the ingratitude of the people 
inflicts upon a free spirit ? Here the triple tyranny of 
despotic, aristocratic, and superstitious power takes its 
reviBnge ; but the monster has received its death-wound. 
Her6 all the inventions of the Inquisition and its dungeons 
are multiplied around us : but these cruelties do us ho- 
nour ; and, whether our heads be reserved to adorn a 
triumph, or whether the insalubrity of our subterraneous 
cells, the privation of air and exercise, combined with 
every moral torture, be preferred, as working our slow 
destruction, I hope that the compassion, the discussion, 
the indignation, excited by our fate, are so many germs 
of liberty which will raise it up defenders. For their use, 
sir^ it is, that, in the sincerity of my heart, I here bequeath 
you this consoling truth, that there is more enjoyment in 
rendering a single service to the cause of humanity, than 
th^ combination of all its enemies, and even the ingrati- 
tude of the people itself, are capable of inflicting torment. 

** What, however, is to become of the French revolu- 
tion ? Whatever be the strength which the institution of 
the national guards secures to France ; whatever the ad- 
vantages prepared, in spite of so many difficulties and so 
much thwarting, by generals Rochambeau, Luckner, and 
myself, and energetically reaped by our successors ; can 
any reliance be placed upon immorality, tyranny, and 
disorganization. Men whose venality has wearied every 
party — ^whose baseness has constantly licked the hand that 



gives or Btrikea — whose pretended patriotism was never 
aiiy thiag but aelfislineBa or envy — avowed corrupters of 
the public morals — the authors of protests or projects 
against tiie Revolution, mixed up with souls of dross and 
blood who have so often polluted it ! What leaders of a 
free nation ! May its legislators restore to it a constitu- 
tion, a le}^ order ! May its generals prove themselves 
incorruptible ! If, however, after this convulsion of licen- 
tiousness, there couid remain any spot upon which liberty 
might still maintain the combat, how I should curse my 
fetters ! I have renounced living with my fellow-country- 
men, but not dying for them 1 But then, is it possible to 
escape through so many barriers, guards, and chains I 
Why not? Already a toothpick, a little soot, a bit of 
paper, have deceived my gaolers. Already, at the peril 
of life, this letter will have been conveyed to you. 
True it is, that to the risks attendant upon making an 
escape, must be added those of travelling and of finding 
a place of safety. From Constantinople to Lisbon, from 
Kamschatka to Amsterdam (for I do not stand well with 
the House of Orange) every bastille awaits me. The forests 
of the Hurons and the Iroquois are peopled with my friends : 
the despots of Europe and their courts are the savages to 
rae. Though I am not liked at St. James's, yet there are a 
nation and laws ; but 1 should wish to avoid a country at war 
with my own. America, that country of my heart, would 
rejoice to see me again ; and yet my solicitude about the 
new destinies of France wouid give the preference, for a _ 
time, to Switzerland. But I am enlarging too much upon 
this idea. Instead of simply writing you my thanks, 1 
have written you a letter ; and 1 beg you, sir, to accept, 
with my farewell, the expression of my gratitude and 
attachment. 

" LAFAVErTE," 



..,|t seemB likely that these officenwaald hafebecA ti* 
lowiad .tapass, if Lafayetta had not been recogniaed. At 
the moment of their arrest, they made an official declara- 
tifin of their patriotic sentiments, not choosing, said th^, 
to be confounded with the emigrants armed against tlieir 
coimtry. The eighteen officers who, to save their heads, 
had: been under the necessity of following their general, 
were sent to Antwerp, and released a month after ; but 
fhe four members of the Constituent Assembly, were carried 
in the first place to Namur and to Nivelles. At Namur, 
the commandant of the place, the. Marquis de Chasteler, 
tblfl Lafayette that Pnnce Charles had been commissioned 
by their Royal Highnesses to talk over with him the situa^ 
tiooi of France ; and gave him to understand that, judging 
firom the causes of complaint which he had against his 
country, they hoped to draw some information from him. 
**- 1 know not," answered Lafayette, " whether such a com- 
mission has been given ; but I do not think any one will 
venture to discharge it towards me." In the evening, the 
Marquis de Chasteler, taking Lafayette aside, showed him 
the draft of a letter which, he said, was going to be written 
to their Royal Highnesses the Groverness of the Nether- 
lands and the Duke of Saxony : in this paper the opinions 
of Lafayette were spoken of in vague terms, and in parti- 
cular he was talked of as regretting the abolition of nobi- 
lity. ** I am much obliged to you for your intentions," 
said he to M. Chasteler, '' but I must declare to you that 
if you thus distort my principles, and my sentiments, I 
shall be obliged openly to contradict the assertions which 
your good-will has prompted you to make." While they 
were at Nivelles, a commission came from Brussels to make 
an inventory of what it was supposed might belong to the 
King of France. " I see," replied Lafayette, " that the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen, had he been in my place, would 
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have stolen the army chest." That general and governor 
made answer to his request of a passport, that he was re- 
served for the scaffold. Count Clairfayt had presented 
himself to take advantage of the disorganization which he 
hoped to 6ntl was the result of Lafayette's departure; but 
owing to the precautions taken by the latter, he found that 
no impression was to be made upon his army ; and to this 
service of Lafayette's the commissioners themseli'es bore 
testimony. From Nivelles the four Constituent deputies 
were transferred to Luxemburg. There an attempt was 
made by a furious band of emigrants to assassinate La- 
fayette : it had been preceded by a pamphlet from the 
pen of Rivarol, bearing this motto : 

Et dubitamus udhuc mercetlem eiteudere factis. 

The Austrian commandant took measures to prevent 
this attack from being repeated. At the same time, the 
jacobin clubs resounded with vociferations against 
Lafayette, for having desired (which was true) to conclude 
a cartel with the Duke of Sttxe-Teschen in which the 
emigrants, placed much on the same footing as the Toriei 
in the service of England were during the American 
revolution, were to be equally entitled to the rights of 
prisoners of war ; a stipulation which not only none of 
the French generals, but none of the enemy's generals, 
nor uny one of the foreign cabinets, afterwards con- 
descended to ask. 

" The four Constituent members," says M. de Segur in 
his History of Fred eric- William, " were taken and con- 
fined at Wesel, where they were watched by subaltern 
officers, whose orders were, to keep their eyes constantly 
upon them, and to make no answer to their questions. 

" Lafayette having fallen dangerously ill, Maubourg 
was refused permission to see his friend at the point of 



^sfth. A faTourable crisis haying snatched him boBk the 
brink of the grave, the King of Prussia^ thinking to make 
«ome advantage of his enfeebled state, sent a proposed to 
him that, with a view to alleviate his present situation, he 
should furnish plans against France ; but he evinced, m 
aa energetic answer, his contempt for such a proposid.* 
Then he was treated with redoubled rigour; and sooa 
mfter, they were all put into a waggon and conveyed to 
Ifagdeburg, all information being at the same time 
iwiused them as to the existence of th^r families, respecting 
which the proscriptions in France filled them with the 
4e^est anxiety.f 

^' They remained a year at Magdeburg, in damp, dark, 
mdergrouod cells, surroanded with high palisades, and 
secured by four successive gates fastened with iron bars 
and padlocks. .However, they thought their fate here 
ratlier less rigorous, as they were allowed sometimes to 
eee one another, and to walk for an hour each day in one 
of the bastions. 

^^ The King of Prussia suddenly sent orders to transfer 

* We find this circumstance related in a speech of Mr. Fox. 
**Wit]i IJie same dialx^cal perversity,'' said he, ** which has since 
prompted the enspetai'a ministers to lay snares for llie courageous 
piety of the wife, it was sought to corrupt the probi^ of the husband. 
They dared to hope that the braye Lafayette would be prevailed on to 
Mnsunee that splendid reputation so justly acquired— to tarnish the 
laorels that covered him — ^to sacrifice that noble character whieh will 
flourish in the annals of the world and lire in the homage of posterity, 
when longs and the crowns they wear shall lie low in the dust: but 
I^afayette, at the same time that he reproved the measures which 
boiished him from his country, was too magnanimous to favour the 
designs of those who had leagued against her. Such an act of perfidy 
«oiild never ^proachthe entrance of that heart, which has never ceased 
for a moment to cherish the sacred fire of the purest and most zeUgious 
pilnetisBi." 

t The American ministers at London and the Hague, at length 
obtained permission for them to receive their lettecs opened, and to 
Stfwer them under the eye of the commandant. But this was not the 
case at Olmutz, until the arrival of his wife apprised Lafs^rette that she 
still livings 
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Lafayette to Neias. Latour-Mauboui^ vainly solicited to 
be confined there along with him ; he was taken to Olatz, 
whither also thoy soon brought Bureau de Puzy, But it 
was not until the moment of delivering them up to Austria, 
that they were all three brought together at Neias, 

" Alexandre Lameth, being dangerously ill, coidd not 
be conveyed along with his companions in misfortune. 

" After warm solicitations, his mother, whose virtues 
had acquired her such well-merited regard, obtained from 
Fred eric -William, that her son should remain a prisoner 
in his states; and some time after, peace having been 
concluded between that monarch and the French, she 
succeeded in procuring his liberation, 

"The King of Prussia, not willing that the peace which 
he had just concluded with France, should compel him to 
release his victims, delivered them up to Austria, where- 
upon they were conducted to Olmutz. 

" /( uias declared to each of them, on shutting them 
up in their separate cells " that they should never more 
see anything but their four walls; that they should 
receive no intelligence, either of events or of persons i 
that il was forbidden, even to the gaolers, to utter their 
names ; and that in the court despatches they would be 
mentioned only by their numbers ; that they should never 
be acquainted ivith the fate of their families, nor should 
any one of them learn whether either of the other two 
was living ; and that, as such a situation naturally tended 
to suicide, they were forbidden the use of knife, fork, or 
any other possible instrument of destruction.' 

" After three attestations by physicians, of the indis- 
pensable necessity of allowing Lafayette to breathe apurer 
air than that of his dungeon, and three successive answers 
that Lafayette was not yet sufficiently ill, he was at last 
permitted to walk out, without any express condition being 
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attached to that favour, but under a rigorous surveillance; 
for it is false that Lafayette was allowed that liberty, as it 
has been sought to make the world believe, through en- 
gaging upon his honour not to attempt an escape. 

*^ The public are acquainted with the enterprise of Dr< 
Bdlmannand young Huger, son of Major Huger, of South 
Carolina, at whose residence Lafayette had landed in 
America for the first time. 

• ** Bollmann having at last succeeded, after fruitlessly 
attempting it for several months, in secretly conveying a 
note to the prisoner, executed a most daring project. He 
went to Vienna, brought young Huger from thence, and 
took him along with him to the spot whither Lafayette was 
to be led to take the air; and they jointly endeavoured to 
carry him off at the moment when, having contrived to 
send aside some of his keepers, he. was striving to disarm 
the one who had remained near him. 
^ "In this struggle, Lafayette gave himself a violent 
wrench in the loins, and the gaoler corporal, against whom 
he was striving, and whom he had disarmed, tore his hand 
to the bone.^ 

" His generous defenders succeeded in getting him on 
horseback, with so much forgetfulness of their own safety, 
liiat they had difEculty in finding their horses again to 
make their own escape. This loss of time, and the shouts 
of the keepers, brought people and troops to the spot. 
Huger was soon taken.* Lafayette, separated from Boll- 
mann, was seized eight leagues from Olmutz, with th.e 
greater ease, as he was without arms. Bollman reached 
the Prussian states, but the King of Prussia had the inhu- 
manity to give him up to the Austrians. 

" While Lafayette, thus reserved for the scaffold, was 

* The generous Hiiger surrendered himself, ta facilitate the flight of 
the two others. 
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tortured in the prisons of 01m«U, his wife, uncertain of 
hia existence, and doomed to everlasting sorrow, was daily 
expecting, in the ' prisons of Paris, to be led to that exe- 
cution by which the greater part of her family had perished. 
The fall of the tyrants saved her life; but it was not until 
very long after that she recovered her liberty aJid the 
strength necessary to execute her purpose. Having landed 
at Altona on the 9th of September, 1795, she set out for 
Vienna under the single name of Motier, with an Americaa 
passport, and arrived at Vienna before there was time to 
be apprised of her design, or foreaipied against her sup- 
plication..- 

" The Prince of Rozemberg, touched by her virbies, 
obtained for her and her daughters an audience of the 
emperor, of the particulars of which the following is 
believed to be an exact statement: — 

" Madame Lafayette, whose principal object was to 
share the captivity of licr husband, obtained permission to 
do 80 ; and having found the eniperor somewhat easy on 
that point, she then endeavoured to make him feel that 
justice and humanity dictated that he should set Lafayette 
at liberty. The monarch answered : ' That is a compli- 
cated affair; my hands are tied on that point; but. I grant 
you with pleasure what is in my power, by permitting you 
to join M. de Lafayette: 1 should do as you do, were 1 in 
your place : M. de Lafayette is welt treated ; but the pre- 
sence of his wife and bis children will be an additional 
consolation.' The emperor added, ' It is the custom with 
UB to take state prisoners and number them; and no one 
ever knows what becomes of them: I know that by ex- 
perience.' 
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" it may easily be judged what an impression muat have 
tieen made upon Lafayette by the sudden appearance of 
bis wife and bis children, whose fate had so long been tu 
' him a. subject of apprehension and uncertainty; and what 
I ,^ young aud delicate daughters must have felt on be- 
l^ldii^ his emaciated limbs and bis death-like paleness; 
1 .|)Ut one would hardly have expected to find their embracet 
I .(Btemipted by an order to deliver up every thing they bad 
{ about them. 

' At last, the health of this unfortunate lady, which bad 
' suffered severely by sixteen mouths of imprisonment and 
frightful sorrows in France, exhibiting all the symptoms of 
k speedy dissolution of the mass of the blood, she thought 
it her duty to make some effort to preserve her life, and 

■ Bbe wrote to the emperor, asking his permission to pass a 
week at Vienna for the sake of breatliing a more wholesome 
WT, and consulting a physician. After a two months' 
silence, which seems to indicate an obligation to consult 
other parties about the most trifling particulars, the com- 
mandant of the prison, until then unknown to M. de La- 
fayette, entered her apartment ; ordered, for what reason 
is not known, that ber young daughters should be placed 
in a chamber apart ; notified to Madame de Lafayette a 
prohibition from ever appearing at Vienna ; and gave her 
permission to quit the prison, on condition of her never 
entering it again : he directed her to write down and sign 

■ her choice of these two alternatives. She wrote as fol- 
;low3 : 
" ' I owed it to my family and my friends to ask the 
assistance necessary to my health ; but they well know that 
the price which is set upon it 1 cannot consent to pay, 1 
cannot forget that while we were on the point of perishing, 

11 by the tyranny of Robespierre, my husband by the phy- 
aical and moral sufferings of his captivity, his children and 



myself were not allowed to obtain aoy intelUgeoce re- 
spectbg him, nor to acquaint him that we were stilt in 
existence ; and i will not expose myself to the horrors of 
another separation. Let the state of my health, and the 
disadvaJitages of this residence for my daugliters, be what 
they mav, we will continue gratefully to avail ourselves of 
his imperial majesty's kindness in permitting «s to share 
that captivity in every particular. 

' (Signed) NoAiLLES Lafayette.'" 

"Afiec Lafayette's prTWcripUOQ, tLe imnisler Koliind Beut ■ speoid 
commisaioQ to bring to Foiis his wifu, wiiu liad raniiiaed. witb her 
bttalj Ht his retreat in Auvei^e. I'liis wns at ihe period of the Sep- 
tember massBcres. 1'be departmental admimatration al Pu^ (Upper 
Ijore) veDtured to disobey, and to intrust the wife and femilj' of La- 
i^tte to the reapoasibUity Difer«d by their Btm commune. Chanoa 
baring brongbt into our banda, in a private collection, the originals of 
two letteTH written at that period to the deputy BriHsot, we thiok it Our 
dntj to exhibit them here, us affording another teatnnony to the oha- 
xaeler of that voi&j consort of Lufayettu, the only wonum whom ws 
know to hare refased, in the prieona of the tei)^ of terror, to avail her- 
■sif of the pretext of ciril doatb, or of a eimulaled divorce, to moke a 
proscribed husband forgotten, and who persisted in siguing herself 
*^ Fenune Lafayette," even on the papers which ahe knew m.nat ptsi 
under Ihe eyea of tLe executioners. — 

" Put), D(jjorfn«7i( of the Upper Loire, 
•• lilk Seplimbtr, 179X. 

" Sir: — I tliiohyou really a fanatic of Ubertj; and that ia an hononr 
which at the piesent moment 1 render to few. I do not stay to azo- 
mine whether this fanaticism, like that of religion, usaally operates 
s^ainsl its own object; but I cannot peracade myself tiiat a lealoDa 
friend of the negroes CBii be ti satellite of tyranny ; and I think that if 
the object of your party baa your devotion, the means whiefc it employa 
are often repugnant lo you. I am euro that yuu lalerm — 1 Lad Blmost 
Eaid rfiperl — M . Lafayette, as 8 rourageoua and faithful friend of li' 
barty, even while persecuting him, bociLuso opinions contrary to your 
own as to the manner in wliich it can be secured in France, supported 
by 8 conduct and courage like his, and by an unahaken fidelity to bis 
oaths, may be opposed to the views of the party you bave erahmced, 
and to yonr new revolution. I believe all this; and themforo it ia 
that I apply to yoo, diadaining to apply to others. If I am mistaken, 
let me know it, and it Hholl be the laat time that 1 will impoFtnne you. 

" A i«(r(-Ji--cncft*l of M, Holland, of the Jd of September, grounded 
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** From that time forward, no solicitations were made, 
and these unfortunate ladies breathed in their chambers, 

justice of peace of this town, whom it commissioned to bring me to 
Paris with my children {should they be found along with me), and after 
taking measures for that purpose in concert with uie departmental va* 
thorities of the Upper Loire, within whose jurisdiction my abode was 
situated. It is with grief that I have to state, that the procureur-gSn^rat 
syndic of the goyemment had the weakness to give M. Kolland^s com- 
missioner a requisition for the attendance of the armed force; and 
with gratitude I own that this commissioner and the soldiers he brought 
with, him have shown us every possible attention on the way. My 
eldest daughter was with me, and so far from endeavouring to hide her- 
self, she was delighted to find that the order extended to her. An 
aant of my husband's, on whose account I remained so far from him all 
the last winter, has had the kindness to accompany me hither. 

'* When M. Aulagnier (for that is the commissioner's name) asked 
ma where I wished to go in this town, 1 answered that I wished to 
place myself under the safeguard of the municipality, and to go to the 
authorities of the department, to whom alone, in the town of Piry, it 
beloooged to give orders respecting Chavaniac, the place of my domicile, 
being in the district of Brioude, canton of Paullagnet. What I said 
on arriving at the place of session, and what wjaa determined on between 
the general council and the commissioner who arrested me, are almost 
entirely noted down in the procts-^erbal in which I have expressed my 
wishes and presented my requests to the departmental authorities. My ' 
aunt desired me to mention the fatigues of such a journey, after so many 
shocks which my health has received ; but I have been unwilling to 
assign any thing like pretexts, having such good reasons for ndt 
going to Paris. I was about to speak of the dangers which the events 
of the Sd of September might cause to be apprehended there; but 
having asked the date of M. RoUand's letter, and finding it dated on 
that veiy day, I have wished to spare him unpleasant reflections ; for, 
though I will make no application to him, I will not assail him with 
reproaches. I contented myself with telling the members of the de- 
partmental administration, that as I was under their safeguard, it wag 
for them to foresee and prevent the dangers that I might be exposed 
to. They are going to write in concert with M. Aulagnier, and I trust 
myself to their prudence. 

" What the answer will be, I know not ; it is easy to see that if it 
be dictated by justice, it will restore me to unrestricted liberty. If it 
coincide with^e wishes of my heart, it will permit me to join my bus* 
band, who asks me to meet him in England, when he is liberated from 
his captivity, in order that we may go together and settle in America, 
as soen as the voyage shall be practicable. But if it be absolutely de- 
termined to detain me as a hostage, it would alleviate my confinement 
if I might be permitted to select Chavaniac as its locality, remaining 
there on my parole and the responsibility of the municipality of our 
village. 

" If you choose to serve me, you will have the ratisfaotion of soffen-'' 

d3 
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whidi might properly be called dungeons, an air so idfeeted 
by the exhalations from a sewer, and from the prtvy of the 

iog the fate of a woman unjustly persecuted, and who, as joa weUl 
Imqw^ has no more means than she has desire to do mischief. 

*' (Signed) Noailles Latatette.* 

*" (to the same.) 

*' Buy, Thundatf Evening, 4ith October, the «m rfmy 
departure for Chavaniac, 

** I ought never to write to you again, sir, seeing the use that you 
make of mj letters; but the feelings of deep disgust inspired in mj 
1>reast by my unjust captivity, and yet more bv the hard necessity I 
have been under of applying to the enemies of the object of my airec- 
tions : those, too, which the hackneyed calumnies addressed to me bj 
M, Holland could not fail to excite in me, are all surmounted* since 
the news of yesterday, by the feeling of alarm, and by my poignant 
grief at the much more £rigfatful captivity of him who deserrasEuich 
more than I do to be free, since he has laboured much more than I 
have for the liberty of his fellow-citizens. 

" No longer expect, then, to find in my expressions either bitterness 
or the pride of oppressed innocence : I shall plead my cause with no 
desire save the single one of gaining it. I have already written to 
M. Holland. On the arrival of the last courier, I have just read in 
your gazette, in which alone I find intelligence respecting my husband, 
that they were separating him from Messieurs Maubourg and Bureau 
de Puzy, and removing him to Spandau. His misfortune— the danger 
to his health — all that I fear besides — my ignorance of the rest — all 
these ills at once are really more than 1 can bear, fixed as I am at a 
distance from him. And when I reflect what are the services that all 
the tortures of my heart can render to jpy country, I cannot believe that 
they will persist in binding me by the heaviest of all chains — a parole 
which I offered perhaps too hastily, but which is the price of the alle- 
viation of my confinement that has been granted me — and the fear of 
compromising the responsible administrations, a bond which I hold no 
less sacred. In truth, sir, it is attaching fax too much importance t» 
my person, and far too little to an act of vexation, to continue my de- 
tention. 

** After all that your influence has done, after all that 3rou have cou- 
rageously venturea upon for some time past against a murderous fac- 
tion, I cannot believe that you are unable or imwilling to obtain horn. 
the Committee the entire revocation of its decree. It was passed at a 
time when the Committee feared that the opinion of M. Lafayette might 
still keep some citizens faithful to the constitution : I cannot believe 
but that you can also obtain the revocation of M. Holland's order, which 
is grounded upon that decree alone; and that I may be restored to 
entire liberty. It is impossible that a certificate of residence in the 
dungeons of the enemy, for having devoted himself to the cause of 
liberty, should not procure for the wife of M. Lafayette the same advan- 
tages as the wife of an artist would derive from one certifying that he 
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fgiuifkqay which w^ {^aped und» lafayette's windows, 
thai the soldiers who brought them their meals used to 
itop their noses on opening the door. 

*^ The three prisoners, Maubourg, Lafayette, and Puzy, 
were confined for three years and five months in the same 
corridor, without ever seeing each other, and without ever 
obtaining the slightest intelligence of each other's ex- 
istence." 

At the period of the Lyonnese insurrection, it occurred 
to two men of difierent opnions and situations, the pub- 
licist D'Archenholt, and the very royalist but generous 
Lally-Tolendal, to r^resent to the allied powers, that if 
Lafayette could arrive at Lyons, that alone, by rallying 
round him the constitutional portion of France, and with 
ius influence over the national guard, might perhaps put 

was travelling for instruction in his art. I will not speak in general 
of the harbarity which there is in keeping women as hostages ; hnt will 
Bay that he is in circumstances which render it absdutety im|>08sible 
for him to injure or to serve any cayse ; suffer me to repeat it, onJy 
such circumstances would have prevented him from continuingto serve 
the cause of liberty. 

" I own, sir, tnat I can never bring myself to believe that be who 
has sought for so many years the abolition of negro slavery, can refuse 
to employ his eloquence to deliver from slavery a woman who asks for 
no liberty but that of going and confining herself within the walls, or at 
least about the walls, of the citadel of Spandau. M. Holland is pleased 
to assure me that he is persuaded that 1 ' neither can, nor wiU do 
harm:' then I ought to be liberated; for, according to the principles 
avowed by M. Holland himself, * the good of all should be prom^ed 
with the least harm possible to each individual.' My liberty would do 
none to any one. Leave it to our foreign enemies to wresi their re- 
venge upon a sincere friend of liberty : do not combine with them, by 
persecuting him in the person of one who is dear to him : let them, at 
least, see &at there are m our country courageous representatives of the 
people, who abhor useless crimes, and support innocence, at least when 
it is weak and suffering. 

** I venture to expect a prompt answer to this letter. You may 
judge from its contents that I am truly unhappy ; but no words can 
express the violent agitation of my heart, nor the gratitude which 1 
should owe to my liberators, whatever ills they should have previously 
aaused me. 

" (Signed) NoAiLLEs Lafatijtt*." 
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a stop to the massacres of the reign of terror. But thi# 
was much mistaking the allies. '* Lafayette/' said they 
to themselves, " would no doubt, as he did in 1792, save 
his friends and ours, but it would be to the advantage of 
liberty." Indeed, while Lyons, in patriotic insurrection 
against the reigning oppression, was asking to be led for- 
ward, the secret junta sought only to make it a milit»y 
depot for the foreigner. And the noble and humane exer- 
tions of the Count de Lally, and the worthy Prussian Ar- 
chenholt, only occasioned fresh precautions to be taken 
against the prisoner's escape. This circumstance was re- 
cently recurred to by M. Prunelle, president of the com- 
mittee of reception, in his harangue delivered to General 
Lafayette in the name of the people of Lyons. 

In a note of Lafayette's which escaped the vigilance of 
his keepers and was afterwards published, we find the 
following opinion pronounced upon the pretended repub-r 
licanism of the reign of terror and the perfidious diplomacy 
of the allied monarchs : " I shall not speak of public 
affairs; a man who has been dead for one-and-twenty 
months would judge of them but ill : however, the liberty 
of which Europe feels the want — which England loses 
with regret — ^which France calls back in her secret wishes 
— is not the less assassinated by the double faction of the 
jacobin committees and the coalition cabinets : if it be 
strange for men to respect banditti because they call them- 
selves patriots, and to think themselves free because a 
score of republican words have been tacked to the most 
infamous system of tyranny, it is no less so that they 
should imagine that the national sovereignty, placed 
between this new usurpation and the ancient rebellion of the 
despots, can gain any thing by the success of the allies ; 
and even were they to disguise aristocracy, intolerance 
and arbitrary power, under some pretended constitutional 
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fonns, I really cannot pessuade myself that the cause of 
humanity could be actually served by the powers leagued 
against it." 

While the kings of Europe, and all the partisans of the 
old order of things, were thus gratifying their implacable 
hatred, the reputations, the fortunes, the families, and the 
friends of these persecuted individuals, were a prey to all the 
fury of the anarchical and .terrorist parties which succeeded 
onB another in France : the charge of Fayettism was a 
sentence of death : we often find, it standing alone upon 
orders of commitment, and even upon acts of condemna- 
tion. And how many good citizens, men respectable for 
their virtues or their talents, were there who openly pro- 
fessed, even before the revolutionary tribunals, and upon 
the scaffold, their attachment to his principles and his 
person ! " There is a company of Fayettists," said a 
general officer at the first battle of Fleurus, as he was pass* 
ing before a battalion of national guards. ** Yes, we are," 
cried their captain, " and we are going to show you how 
they fight." They were nearly all killed. 

At the same time Lafayette was, with the friends of 
liberty in both hemispheres, an object of the warmest 
interest, and the subject of the most glowing representa- 
tions. The patriotic journals of Germany, England, and 
America, resounded with his name. The president of the 
United States, Washington, sent a special minister to 
Berlin, and wrote personally to the Emperor of Austria, 
Two special motions in favour of these prisoners of the 
coalition were made in the English parliament by Gene- 
ral Fitzpatrick. Supported by the whole eloquence of 
the orators of the opposition,* they were combated by all 

• ." I will never believe," nobly exclaimed Fitzpatrick, " that this 
country can hate a man bom in France, because that man was the 
original institator of those national guards, who after maintaining for 
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the sophistry and the influence of die niiiistry . But in aay 
4^806, these eflbrts would hare proved unavailing against 
so violent and inveterate an aversion. 

Victorious France at length turned her attention to the 
prisoners of Olmutz ; the councils put themselves in 
motion ; and the directory charged its plenipotentiaiias, 
generals Bonaparte und Clarke, to demand, before signUig 
the treaty of peace, the liberation of Lafayette, Latoor- 
Maubourg, and Bureau de Puzy. This negotiation lasted 
five months longer ; and Napoleon often afterwards re- 
peated, that of all his negotiations with the foreign powers, 
this had been the most difficult, so great wa? their reluc- 
tance to let go their prey. But who could resist tlie 
triumf^iant arms of France, and the ascendancy of 
Bonaparte! An attempt was however made, to impose 
conditions upon the prisoners, to whom aU commuaica- 
tion was fdrbidden. Lieutenant-general the Marqun de 
Chasteler was commissioned to execute this service ; and 
the nature of the proceeding may be judged of by 1^ 
following declaration of Lafayette : 

'' The commission intrusted to the Marquis de Chasteier, 
appears to me to resolve itself into three heads ; — 

'' I . His Imperial Majesty desires an authentic statement 
of our situation. I am not disposed to make to him any 
complaint. Various particulars will be found in my wife's 
letters, forwarded or sent back by the Austrian government : 

two yeaca, under his command, the safety, property, and tranquilHty of 
the French capital, have since enabled that country to maintain its in- 
dependence, and establish the government of its choice in spite of aU 
the efforts of £im)pe conspired against it. Still less wiU I entertain 
the idea, that on any comer of the British soil the recesses of any on# 
English heart can harbour so narrow a conception, so mean a revenge, 
as to see with complacency the friend and pupil of the illustrious Wash- 
ington perishing in a dungeon on account of his political principles, 
were it even true that he had imbibed those principles in supportinfp 
the cause of America against Great Britain." 
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ftfid if it be not sufficient tot Hib Imperial Msjesty to read 
•^rer the instructions sent from Vienna in his name, I will 
gladly give the Marquis de Chasteler such information as 
te may desire. 

'^ 2. His Majesty the Emperor and King desires to be 
assured that, immediately after my liberation, I will depart 
4or America. That is an intention Vhich I have often 
manifested ; but as, at the present moment, my answer 
ivoiild appear to recognise a right to impose that condition 
upon me, I do not think it proper that I should satisfy that 
demand. 

. *^ 3. His Majesty the Emperor and King has done me 
the honour to notify to me that, the prmciples which I 
profess being incompatible with the safety of the Austrian 
government, he does not choose that I should re-enter his 
^ates witiiout his special permission. There are duties 
from the obligation of which I cannot withdraw myself: I 
owe some to the United States : above all, I owe some to 
France; and I ought not to pledge myself to any thing 
infringing upon the right of my country to the disposal of 
my person. With these reservations only, I can assure 
General the Marqnts de Chasteler that it is my unalterable 
determination never to set foot upon any territory subject 
to His Majesty the King of Bohemia and Hungary." 

Maubourg and Bureau de Puzy made also their decla- 
rations ; and the prisoners signed, in consequence, the fol- 
lowing engagement : 

" I, the undersigned, pledge myself to His Majesty the 
Emperor and King, at no time to enter his hereditary pro- 
vinces, without having obtained his special permission; 
saving the right of my country to the disposal of my 
person." 

Then the prison doors seemed to close again upon them 
forever; while at the same time the Austrian ambassadors 
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affirmed at the head-quarters in Italy that the prisoneii. 
were liberated, which Bonaparte divined to be a lie. But 
the hero of Italy sent M. Louis Romeuf, formerly an aidc^ 
de-camp of Lafayette's, to treat directly with the minister 
Thugut; and at last, on the 23d of September, the pri- 
soners were released from their captivity and conducted ■ 
to Hamburg, where an entertainment awaited them oipi : 
board the vessels of the United States. They were cojir 
signed in the first place to the American consulate, accord- 
ing to the request of the cabinet of Vienna; and from 
thence they eagerly repaired to the residence of the minir- 
ster from the French republic, and mounted the national 
cockade. 

However, though the prisoners of Olmutz were thirs 
honourably liberated by the firm insisting of their own 
government, and treated with all possible respect and con-^ 
sideration by its agents abroad, a long time had still to < 
elapse before they returned to their country. To have 
done this it would have been necessary to manifest their 
adhesion to the transactions of the 18th Fructidor ; an act . 
of weakness not at all suitable to men who had sacrificed . 
and suffered so much rather than adhere, in 1792, to the 
violation of the constitutional throne and the national 
representation. Besides, they made it a sacred duty to • 
include in the expression of their gratitude, that portion of, 
the government and the councils which had just beeu 
transported and proscribed, but which had concurred with 
the victorious party in their deliverance. It is remarkable 
that at this same period, while, abroad, Lafayette was treated 
as a citizen general, and the French minister attending as a 
witness at the marriage of his daughter, which took place 
at the residence of the French consul, in France they were 
selling the remainder of his property. He had refused 
the emoluments and indemnifications which had been 
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ofiered hupn in the early days of the Revohitioii, and yet a 
very great part of his fortune had been expended in the 
popular cause.* 

' Lafayette passed some time in Hdstein, a neutral terri- 
toiy. He then went to Holland, in pursuance of a special 
invitation from that republic, which still cherished a lively 
remembrance of the relations which he had formerly cul- 
tivated with it and with the proscribed Batavian patriots 
of 1787. There it was that, having learned the memorable 
transactions of the 18th Brnmaire, he immediately deter- 
mined to repair to Paris without waiting for any previous 
permission, or erasure of his name irom the list of the 
proscribed. He merely wrote to the provisional consuls, 
that, since they professed anew the principles of the year 
1789, his place was now necessarily in France. His com- 
panions and himself were speedily reinstated in their rights 
of citizenship. Lafayette retired into the country ; while 
his son entered the army, in which he served with distinc- 
tion. Being called upon to sit in the departmental council 
of the Upper Loire, he declined to do so. On this occasion 
he addressed the following speech to his fellow-citizens : — 
" After concurring in a virtuous revolution, in which 
the American republics have found liberty and happiness, 
Iwas already a veteran in the cause of the people, when 
Prance adopted those eternal truths which, afterwards in- 
voked by the oppressed of all parties, have incessantly 
cried aloud against the faint-hearted who suffered them to 
be violated, and the violators who sullied them by a lying 
worship. 

* It is known that at this time the United States voted Lafayette the 
noiaber of acres of land, in the best districts of Louisiana, correspond- 
ing to his military rank, and which he had formerly refused. It will 
also be remembered that in 1815 the congress made to the soldier of 
liberty the magnificent present of a million in money and a considerable 
extent of land in the Floridas, alleging, with exquisite delicacy, that it 
Wis a compensation for his origintd expenses. 



" Invested, myself, with the public confidence, and with 
B popularity which I never preferred to my duty, I ven- 
tured to flatter myself that, after surmounting, with my 
fellow-citizens, the storms of their total renovation, I 
iboiild leave them in a situation to ^ther its fruits : and 
if that ambition was justified by some services rendered to 
them, 1 owe it chiefly to the patriotism of my friends, and 
to that force which was instituted alike for the raainle- 
nance of legal order and the desti'uction of hostile coali- 
tions — which, paralysed iu its domestic operation, has so 
gloriously fulfilled its exterior ends. 

" Subsequently called from ray retirement to a com- 
mand, struck by the urgency of our civil dangers, 1 de- 
voted myself unreservedly to the task of exposing them, 
in the hope, encouraged by the general wish, of prevent- 
ing their continuance ; but although my conduct at the 
penod of the 10th of August, 1792, has been the most 
meritorious action of my life, I wdl here permit myself 
only to render homage to the worthy martyrs of the na- 
tional sovereignty and the solemnly consecrated laws, who, 
by supporting the constitutional royalty, exercised the 
republican virtues in the highest degree. 

" Far from regretting, in my painful expatriation, these 
precautions for the safety of the army, that reluctance to 
deprive the frontier of a single man still capable of defend- 
ing it, which caused my companions and myself to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, I regard as the least of my 
misfortunes a captivity alleviated by the most honourable 
approbation, by the most afiecting consolations, termi- 
nated by the triumphs of our country, and which, by ex- 
posing for a course of five years the real malignity of our 
powerful gaolers, has probably served as an antidote to 
iheir intrigues, 

" But ah I the misfortunes which nothing can soften, 
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which nothing can alleviate, are those which, by deluging 
France with blood, have covered my heart with everlast- 
ing mourning. The intolerable suffering is, to see crime 
straining all its etTorts to disfigure and make detested that 
which we cherieh the most. Frightful times ! which, 
being the fruit of anarchy, tyranny, and submissioa to 
oppressors, ought to strengthen us in to inflexible love 
of liberty. 

" The Uberation of the prisoners of OimuW, two of 
whom, Latour-Maubourg and myself, had had the honour 
to be your deputies, tliough long demanded by the govern- 
ment of our country, ui^d by the zeal of its plenipoten- 
tiaries and by the victories of Bonaparte, was not effected 
until about the 18th Fnictidor. I had abjured all preten- 
sion to my return under the regime which resulted from 
the transactions of that day, and which was succeeded 
^^P by the benefits, the hopes, and the engagements of the 
I8th Brumaire. Then it was that I thought myself at 
liberty to terminate my proscription ; and after acquainting 
the provisional consuls with my arrival, and claiming the 

■ recal of my companions in exile, the principal object of 
my solicitude, 1 awaited our common expunction from the 
lists of proscription, in the absolute retirement to which 1 
have devoted myself, aud in which, far from public afi'aire, 
and yielding myself up at last to the tranquillity of private 
life, I form ardent wishes that external peace may soon be 

I the fruit of the miracles of glory which have recently sur- 
passed the prodigies of the preceding campaigns, and that 
bternal peace may be consolidated on the essential and 
unalterable bases of true liberty. 
" Happy that twenty-three years of vicissitude in my 
fortune and constancy in my principles authorize me to 
repeat that if, to recover its rights, it is always sufficient 
for a nation to have the will to do so, it can preserve 
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them only by rigid fidelity to its civic and moral obliga- 
tions." ' ^ 

" The relations between General Lafayette and the Rrftt 
Consul," says M. Bignon in his recent work, " had for 
some time been very friendly. They had repeatedly con- 
versed together for three or four hours at a time. Ta 
General Bonaparte, M. de Lafayette might be said already 
to belong to ancient history. In the fellow-soldier of 
Washington, in the old commander of the national guaid 
of 1789, he honoured virtues which were not to his pur- 
pose. Often had he shown, and at a later period we shall 
find him again showing, a desire to attach M. de Lafayette 
in some way to his government; but the latter did not 
correspond to that intention. While the First Consul is 
going to advance in grandeur, and unfortunately in power, 
General Lafayette will preserve in his retirement the wor- 
ship of liberty. We shall find them both upon the scene, 
under melancholy auspices, in 1815." 

In one of these conversations, Lafayette had blamed th^ 
project of the Concordat. " In consecrating, as you ought 
to do, religious liberty," said he to the First Consul, " do 
not set up a state religion: leave every one, as in the 
United States, to pay for his own worship and appoint 
its ministers ; all truly pious spirits ask no more, and wiH 
bless you for it : political devotees will say that you do 
not do enough ; some anti- religious people will say that 
you do too much ; but they will both be wrong." * 

* M. Bignon thus supplies the sequel of this discussion : " Acknow- 
ledge/' said Grenerftl Lafayette to the First Consul, " that all this has 
no other object than to break the little phial"* (meaning, to raise a barrier 
between the Bourbons and the French clergy). ** You are laughing 
at the little phial and me too/' returned the First Consul ; " but you may 
believe that it is of great importance to me, within as well as without, 
to get the P(^e and all those people to declare against the legitimacy 

• Alluding, undoubtedly, to the phial of holy oil brought from heavea 
to anoint the kings of France at Rheims. — Translator. 
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Different steps were taken, but in vain, to determine 
Lafayette to enter the Senate. Napoleon at last resolved 
to speak to Lafayette himself on the subject. The answer 
of the latter was frank, and occasioned no rupture between 
them. It was also by agreement with the First Consul that 
be was placed on the list of retired generals. ^' Associated 
ffOja the beginning with the institutions which have 
triumphed over Europe," wrote he to the minister, '^ united 
in heart to the glory of the generals of the Republic, I 
have never ceased to be their comrade, and I pretend not, 
after so many victories, to be their competitor. I beg 
you, therefore, if you think that I ought to obtain my re- 
tirement, to ask it of the First Consul." 
- But at the period of establishing the consulate for life, 
he voted in these terms : — " I cannot vote for such a ma- 
gistracy until public liberty shall be sufficiently guaranteed. 
When that shall be done, I give my voice in favour of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte." His letter on that occasion has been 
frequently published : — " General," wrote he, " when a 
man deeply feeling the gratitude he owes you, and too 
sensible to glory not to cherish yours, has attached restric,- 
tions to his suffrage, they are the less to be suspected, as 
none would be more gratified than himself to behold you first 
inagistrate for life of a free republic. The 18th Brumaire 
saved France ;* and I felt myself recalled by the liberal 
professions to which you have attached your honour. We 

of the Bourbons. I am daily encoimteriDg that piece of stapidity in 
the negotiations. The French dioceses are still governed by bishops in 
the pay of the enemy. Besides, have you not just been reproacning 
me with an act of tyranny against a priest 1 [This priest had been 
pfot in confinement as insane, on account of a seditious sermon.] I own 
it is an act of tyranny; but what other means is there of repressing 
them, until they shall be subjected to a discipline 1" 

* It was not, in fact, by the transactions of the 18th Brumaire, but 
by those of the 18th Fructiaor, that the constitution of the year III. was 
subyerted. 

r 
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afterwards beheld, in the consular power, that reparatiTS 
dictatorship which, under the auspices of your genias, has 
accomplished such great things ; not so great, however, 
as the restoration of liberty will be. It is impossible that 
jon, general, the first in that order of men who, in taking 
their comparative place, embrace all ages, should not wish 
such a revolution. So much victory and bloodshed, bo m^y 
afflictions and prodigies, to have some other result, for the 
world and for yourself, than an arbitrary system of go- 
vernment. The French people have known their right! 
too well to have forgotten them for ever. But they aie 
HOW perhaps, more than in their state of ferment, ill' a 
condition to recover them usefully ; and you, in the strength 
of your character and of the public confidence, by the su- 
periority of your talents, of your station, of your fortune, 
can, by re-establishing liberty, overcome all danger* at>d 
remove all anxiety. I have, therefore, every patriotic 
and personal motive to wish you, in this crowning of your 
glory, a permanent magistracy ; but it is only consistent 
with the principles, the engagements, the actions of my 
whole life, to wait, before giving my voice in favour of it, 
until liberty shall have been placed upon foundations 
worthy of the nation and of yourself. I hope, general, 
that you will perceive upon this occasion as you have do«e 
upon others, that with perseverance in my political opinions 
are joined sincere wishes for your personal welfare, and a 
profound consciousness of my obligations to you." 

" Here," says M. Bignon, " ended the communicalions 
between General Lafayette and the First Consul," 

Lafayette lived in retirement at Lagrange, the patrimony 
of his mother-in-law, the Duchess d'Ayen, immolated on 
the revolutionary scaffold together with her eldest daugh- 
ter and the lady of Marshal de Noailles. He there devoted 
himself with ardour and success to a great agricultural 
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impcovement. His son lemained in the ftnny, notwitfa* 
sending the marked ill«wiU of the Emperor^ who had ap- 
plauded his debut, but who afterwards ccmstantly refined 
tbp piromotioti requested for him by his generab. He did 
not resign his coQiinis«<»t until after the peace of Tilinti 
9»i l>efore the war in Spain. Soon afterwards their tndi- 
qoil retirem^it was embittered by a dreadful aiflictioii. 
lisaveft (to use the expressions of General Fitzpatrick) 
had Toudisafed it to him to be the husband of a woman 
whose n£fflie will be revered as long as sublime virtue shall 
oenunand veneration, and unmerited affliction shall inspire 
C0Bai>assi<»i in the breasts of nven. ^' A model of heroism, 
buft also of every virtue/' says M. de Segur ; ^* her blood 
teeeived, in her captivity ^nd her misforrtanes, diat poison 
which, after lengthened sufferings, terminated her life on 
the 24th 0^ December, 1 807 . She died surrounded by her 
luamerbus family, addressing in vain to heaven their ar- 
dent pcayers for her preservation. When she could no 
longer apeak, there was still a smile upon her lips, at the 
sight of her husband and her children, who watered her 
couch, her fetce, and her hands, with their tears. Faith- 
ful to her every duty, she constantly found in them her 
only pleasures. Adorned with every virtue, pious, modest, 
charitable, rigorous to herself, indulgent to others, she 
was one of those few individuals whose pure reputation 
received new brilliancy from the calamities of the revolu- 
tion. Though ruined by its storms, she hardly seemed to 
recollect that she had once enjoyed a splendid fortune. 
She was the happiness of her family, the support of the 
poor, the consolation of the afflicted, the (»nament of her 
country, and the honour of her sex."* 

Meanwhile, the prodigious genius of Bonaparte was 

* Journal de VEmpvrty far th« S5th of Dcoembtr, IBOST. 




pursuing its ambitious and brilliant career. All sover^gnst 
all aristocracies, religiouB, civil, and militarj, were at his 
feet ;* and the frontiers of the empire were extended mucb 
beyond the natural and desirable limits. He was distri- 
buting thrones : and at the same time he bad thrown 
down the ensigns and the forms of liberty ; vitiated the pa- 
triotic institution of trial by jury ; destroyed the national re- 
presentation by reducing it to a vain and voiceless image ; 
re-established an ecclesiastical body, a titled nobility, the 
censorship of the press, lettres-de-cachet, state prisons; 
tribunals of exception ; destroyed the municipal and de-' 
pailmental elections and the institntion of the national 
guard ; disarmed and enslaved the French people, and 
every people of the contiaent. The deplorable and gigaiM 
tic Russian catastrophe was destined to terminate this 
prodigious career. Then was manifested a reaction of the 
conquered nations and an indifference on the part of the 
people until then victorious, but whom the calculations of 
the imperial despotism had deprived of their interest in 
the public weal ; so that, under the greatest general since 
Csesar, and notwithstanding all the efforts of his genius 
and of an incomparable army, France beheld the enemy 
in her capital, lost all the conquests of the revolution and 
even some possessions of the old regime, aud found 
herself once more under the sceptre of the Bourbons, who 
owed then return to the errors of Napoleon, while he owed 
his fall, aa he himself observed, to the power of the liberal 

During these events, as also during the course of the 
first restoration, and at the second accession of the &n- 

" " Et da eea pieds on peut voir la pousaitre 

Empreinte encot but le bandeau des rois." — B^rangtr. 
And from hie feet we atill bcliold the dual 
Dimmiiig the bsuglity disdetuB of kiogs. 
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petor, Lafayette, wbose attitude had been a sort of con- 
tinual protest agr^inst the violation of his principles, took 
no part in public affaire. But when the congress of 
Vienna had proclaimed Bonaparte an outlaw, and tlie 
coalition of the powers again put itself in motion against 
France to restore Louis XVIH. by force of arms, he quitted 
his retirement. On the latter occasion, being invited by 
prince Joseph, " in the name of the liberty of the country, 
to come and himself acknowledge the validity of the secu- 
rities given to the nation and thereby to the foreign powers 
themselves," he answered that " such an appeal, in sucli 
a crisis, left him not at liberty to hesitate ; but that he 
should bring with him a great stock of incredulity, to make 
amends for his too great confidence in the year Vlll." 

He blamed, in the acte additionnel, the initiative 
takea by those in power, and which ought to have been 
left to a national representation : he rejected the hereditary 
peerage, as an institution contrary to his political tenets ; 
and would not consent to renew his individual relations 
with the Emperor, foreseeing, he said, that his incorrigi- 
bility must, sooner or later, place them in opposition to 
each other. However, he did not show the less determi- 
nation to support him with all his power, and with the in- 
finence which he derived from his character of a popular 
deputy, in his efforts to repel the foreign invasion and 
influence, as also the princes who had placed themselves 
in the enemy's ranks and under ttie protection of their 
bayonets. He made, in his own commune and in the 
departmental college of the Seine and Marne, every reser- 
vation for the rights of the nation in general, and those of 
every citizen ; but was nevertheless elected president, and 
afterwards first deputy. Lafayette did not concur in the 
_tt which had been formed of appointing him president 
K4f the Chamber; but he was one of the vice-presidents. 




and urged tlia fonnalion of a new constitution. In the 
committee on the Euldress, he demanded that it should be 
drawn up in terms conformable to the national dignity. 
•' The Emperor Napoleon," said he, " descending gra- 
dually from his national magistracy to seat himself upon 
an onrestricted throne, seemed desirous of punishing our 
abuse of the republican forms, by making us feel the full 
weight of absolute monarchy. He mingled together the 
men and the ideas of two arbitrary regimes, to the exclu- 
sion of the principles of 89 ; and advanced step by step 
towards despotism, amidst the carelessness of the public." 

General Lafayette, in expressing his desire that the 
Assembly should take an attitudecapable of inspiring thena- 
tion and Europe with confidence, said, " that its conduct was 
ahout to decide whether it should be called ' the represen- 
tation of the French people,' or merely ' the Napoleon 
olub.' " He devotedly applied himself to facilitate all the 
means of resistance requested by the Emperor, and was la- 
menting his reluctance to employ the national guards, 
particularly the great levy which Brittany had offered him ; 
when the disaster of Waterloo, Napoleon's arrival at Paris, 
the project instantly formed and clearly proved, thongh 
since denied, of dissolving the Chamber of Representatives 
and the sinister prognostications of his moat devoted ser- 
vants, rendered other measures necessary. 

At that critical moment, the 21st of June, lAlayctte, 
without having had lime to give previous notice to his col- 
leagues, mounted the tribune, and said : — 

" Wlien, for the first time for so many years, 1 lift a 
voice which the old friends of liberty will still recognise. I 
feel myself called upon, gentlemen, to speak to you of the 
dangers of the country, which at present you alone have 
the power to save. 

" Sinister reports had been circulated; they have un- 
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fetunately been confinned. Now is the time to rally 
tohihI the old tricoloured standard, that of 89, that of 
liberty, equality, and public order. That alone we have 
to defend against foreign pretensions and internal assaults. 
'Permit me, gentlemen, a yeteran in that sacred cause, who 
kaTe ever been a stranger to the spkrit of faction, to submit 
40 you a few preliminary resolutions, of which, I hope, you 
-will appreciate the necessity. 

*' 1. The Chamber of Representatives declares that the 
independence of the nation is threatened. 

<< 2. The Chamber declares itself permanent. Any at- 
"tempt to dissolve it shall be an act of high-treason. Who- 
ever shall be guilty of such attaaapt shall be deemed a 
traitor to the country, and forthwith condemned as such. 

^< 3. The army of the line and the national guards who 
liave fought and are still fighting in defence of the liberty, 
•the independence, and the territory of France, have de- 
served well of their country. 

*^ 4. The minister of the interior is invited to assemble ^e 
general staff, the legionary commcmderS and majors, of the 
national guard of Paris, in order to consult on the means 
of supplying it with arms, and drawing out the full strength 
of that citizen guard, whose patriotism and zeal, aft^ a 
-trial of twenty- six years, afforded a certain security for the 
liberty, property, and tranquillity of the capital, and iof the 
inviolability of the representatives of the nation. 

** 5. The ministers of war^ of foreign relations, of the 
interior, and of police, are invited to repair immediately 
into the bosom of the assembly." 

The assembly immediately adopted these resolutions ; 
(but some individuals contrived to procure a postponement 
of the article relative to the national guard, which would at 
once have placed fifty thousand men at the assembly's 
-disposal for its own defence and that of the capital* Ne- 

£2 
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vertheless, several battalions came and sponianeoTis[jr 
ranged themselves round the national representatives and 
their old general, taking orders only from the inspectors 
of the hall. 

Ib the secret committee which was held in the evening, 
Lucien Bonaparte, the Emperor's commissioner, having let 
fall an expression imputing levity to tlie French people, 
Lafayette rose, and pronounced from his place, with ao 
imposing coolness, the following words ; — " It is a calum- 
nious assertion that has Just been made. How has any 
one dared to charge the French nation with fickleness and 
want of perseverance towards the emperor Napoleon ? It 
has followed him through the sands of Egypt, and the 
deserts of Russia, over fifty fields of battle, in his disasters 
as well as his victories ; and it is for having thus followed 
him that we have to regret the blood of three millions of 
Frenchmen," These few words made a deep impression 
upon the assembly ; and Luclen himself bowed respect- 
fully to the worthy veteran of liberty. 

As soon as Napoleon had sent in his abdication, a pro- 
visional government was created. Everything seemed to 
indicate that Lafayette would form part of it ; and he 
would then have been its president. His known intention 
was, to make an appeal to the French people, to raise the 
whole nation in arms, in aid of a still numerous army ; 
and he doubted not that, still better than in 9'2, those 
national guards, those esperienced troops of the line, 
would be capable of expelling the enemy, with whom 
he would have treated only beyond the frontiers, leaving 
the nation at liberty to give itself a constitution and an 
organization of its own choice. But intrigue, ignorance, 
old prejudices, and new plots, prevailed- Lafayette had 
just rejected the overtures of the different parties, choosing 
to keep himself indepeadent for the greater advantage of 
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Jerty and the country. The proposal of tlie Duke of 
Otranto and Messieurs Dupin and Regnault, in the sitting 
of the 22nd of June, had been to appoint five commission- 
ers, three chosen from the Chamber of Representatives, 
and ttoo from that of Peers. Public rumour indicated in 
that of Peers, Messieurs Fouch^ and Carnot, and among 
the deputies, Generals Lafayette and Grenier, and a third 
who could not yet be named with certainty. These dis- 
positions were changed by a species of mystification, by 
which many persons were duped. In a second drawing- 
upof the proposal, for the preposition /rom was substituted 
the proposition by. The Chamber of Representatives made 
its choice first. It was persuaded to name the two peera i 
i charge de TSvanehe, It named Carnot and Fouche, La- 
fayette and Grenief were balloted for, and the latter had 
the majority. Two hours before taking the ballot, it waa 
thought that Lafayette would carry it ; the contrary, how- 
ever, was the result ; not that his private friends would oa 
this occasion, as on that of the presidency, have declined 
for him that honour; but many interests and passionswere 
at work against him. The influence which the royalist 
party might possess, if not in the interior of the Chamber, 
at least around it, was directed against a man for whom it 
had recently given another instance of its aversion," and 

* Tbia malorolence breu^ out witL eqoal bitteroeaa and fBliiehood ia 
a hislory of Uie Kestoralion recenttj pubtialied, and man; piiTticulurs 
of whidi. it is discoverable by varioaa erident marks, bare been fur- 
Bisbed by the verj men who were Chen iolriguing for Louis XVI1I> 
amuod the chtmber of repiesentativea, and with Fnuch^ himselfj tira 
non who pursaed with their ingratitude and hatred that rery Napoleon 
(rfwhom ^ay had been the sarvile tools i wbde, nn the contrary, L«- 
Esyette had exerted hiinaelC to secure hie passage to the United Stiitea, 
and hud shonn him on that occaaion every aympalhy computible with 
his patriotic duties. 

Mr. Gnlatin, who is known to Europe, and paitlcnlarly to Fmnee, by 
Ids diplomatic labours, imd wboro America reckona wllh jiride amon[f 
Che moat conitant and able doti-ndera of her liberties, publicly addieaar 
ing Lafayette in ISiO, in the name of the iithahitanla of UaiuD-Towa, 
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who could not enter into any transaction at the expense of 
certain positive principles. Many republicans who had 
foTmerly proscribed him, calling him an aristocrat and a 
royalist, but ware now covered with titlea and orders, re- 
proached liim with retaining Tepublican inclinations and 
mtentiona, and with being no more favoiirable to the new 
hereditary nobility than he had been to the old. It was 
rumoured that he would decline the office, that he was re- 
serving himself for the national guard, or for an embassy; 
and he had only 142 votes. If his open rejection of all 
party interests was unfavourable to him, the Duke of 
Otranto, on the contrary, was supported by the Bonapart- 
i«ts, who knew him to be in correspondence with Prince 
Metternich fol the regency ; by the men of the Convention, 
mindful of old connections ; and above all, by the ardent 
wishes of tlie royalists, who relied exclusively upon him. 
The republican rectitude of Carnot, his relations, in this last 
crisis, with Bonaparte, in whose conversion he believed, 
and whom he had regarded, in the sinceritj of his patriot- 
ism, as the palladium of liberty, had the more completely 
ensured him a large majority, as his name afforded the 
species of guarantee most in request at that moment, that 
of excluding suspicion of any connection with the mem- 
bers of the old privileged orders. General Gcenier, one 
of the generals most respected by the army, was the third 
elected. The Chamber of Peers chose the baron Quinette, 

'bote 3 splendid teatimonj to liifl genvrosity towards the Emperor Jim- 

" HoH-Bver," siud ho, " the coloasus fell ; nnd while flatierBrB be- 
trapd and ahvidoned bim, ;ou, who reeiated him Khen lie waj at Iha 

IWip;ht of pOWE- -' ' ■- -'■'-- J..i-.= :- 



is* your delireniace fiom the dun^ons of Olmutz '. sad yoa wera 
one ofths first to propoae the meims of safety which it wna then Hiaalit 
ta procDie hint, uui which, perhupa, but for i strgag^ blindneia aa hia 



n part (his prejudice a^nat tepablican ideas), and tka shunefiil 
perfidv of falEB friends, ought liavs Mved Mm £com ttta Buliaohalj' 
fata wliich awaited him." 
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fpRnecly a member of the Couveotion, and the Duke of 
, IQcenza, known for his honeat frankness towards the Em- 
r Napoleon, As foe tiie presidency, the choice wat 
divided between Carnot and Fouche. The vote of lh« 
iPuke of Otranto is said to have decided this question ; ft 1 
"jcision whicli proved very important, from the influence ' 
■l^ich he acquired over his colleagues, and their abandon-, 
r ing to his management the most decisive negotiations. It 
had been thought that the national guard would appoint, 
its own commander, as at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, or that that choice would be referred to the assembly. 
That commander would, in either case, have been the genC!.' 
ralwhohad created it twenty-six years before. But th« 
government preferred appointing him an ambassador; an4 
4 great portion of the Cbaniber honestly thoug;ht thei«> 
was utility in the appointment. Marshal Massena, who 
hiid saved France at Zurich and at Genoa, was appointed^ 1 
commander of the national guard of Paris.* 

Thus, by the influence of Fonche, who was already b 
concert with the enemy, wai Lafayette sent out of thi" ) 
way, to treat with them for an armistice, while at ths 
Kune time it was secretly recommended to them to detain* 
faim until after the capitulation. In this negotiation, tha 
plenipotentiaries maintained the rights and the honour o|[ ] 
France, but they did not obt^ the truce which they- 
atkcd. 

The English ambassador having raised doubts as to ths 
lefitimacy of a chamber convoked by Bonaparte; "J , 



- • When Masaihia rooeited ihe visits of the nalionBl yoard upon hL 
~ie bail Ihe ^nod fntrs to apeak of the desire that hM} 
< Laru;clle in hja oiiginol place of 1T89, and to sa^ tint 
iSToitr to mHrch io his faotstspa. Lafayette, on Ibe otuv 
], declared to him that he should aJi^-aya be ready to aerve him t^t 
le-de-camp. Thus it is that public men should conduct themaelTet 
ever ihe dntsreat of theii country is at ■lalce. 
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ihould be astonUhed," answeied Lafayette, " were a public 
man of yont country not to acknowledge that tbe power 
of a national assembly ia derived ratlier from those who 
elect than from him who convokes it. 

" And since we are speaking of those times," added 
Lafayette, " I must beg his lordship to recollect that in 
that same revolution which I will join with him and {nil 
Ensliahmen in calling glorious, the relative situations of 
the army and James II. were a little difierent from those 
of the French army and Louis XVIII. James had formed 
the army ; had fought along with it ; it owed him some 
gratitude ; which, however, did not prevent the whole of 
those troops, and in particular the king's favourite, yonr 
great Marlborough, from deserting in the night, not to 
rally round the national standard, but to go and join a 
foreign army, a foreign prince, a foreign standard." 

The ambassador having afterwards addressed him to say, 
that peace would not be obtained without delivering np 
Bonaparte to the allies, " I am astonished, ray lord,'' he 
replied, " that, in order to propose sucli an act of base- 
ness to the French people, you should have preferred ap- 
plying to one of the prisoners of Olmut/." He had exerted 
himself, before his departure, to procure two frigates to 
be given to Napoleon, to carry him to the United States; 
but all those arrangements were altered. The plenipo- 
tentiaries found at their return, as the intriguers had de- 
sired it, the capitulation concluded and the army sent 
aivay. They arrived in time for Lafayette, in his own 
name and those of his colleagues, d'Argenson and Se- 
bastian!, to give his adhesion, on the 6th, to the noble 
declaratian proclaimed the day before by the Chamber of 
Representatives. I think it right here to insert this im- 
portant document. 



^ ilECLA&ATIOl^ OP THB CH AM JIlETt OP Rlt*AE8*irTiTWito,*3- 
:« SITTING OF THE 6th OF jbLY, 1815. -^^ 

', : ** The troops of the allied powers are about to occujfyy 

the capital. * 

'.. :^*The Chamber of Represeatatives will, severtheless, 

cfX)ntimie its sittmga in the midst of the inhabitants of Paris, 

iwhitfaer the express will of the people has summoned its 

Imandatories. 

:> 'f^But, in these grave circumstances, the Chamber of 

{ftepresentatiyes owes to itself, to France, to Europe^ a 

ideclaration of its sentiments and its principles. 

Ij *>^ It declares, then, that it makes a solemn appeal to tire 

fidelity and patriotism of the national guard of Pari^, 

viBnlrusted with the depository of the national represent- 

ffttion 

^^ It declares that it relies with the highest confidence on 
tilse principles of morality, of honour, on the magnanimity 
of the allied powers, and on their respect for the inde- 
pendence of the nation, so positively expressed in their 
«Qaxufestoe8. ' ' ' 

r " It declares that the government of France, whoever 
tmay be at xXt head, ought to unite the wishes of the nation 
degally made known; and be made so far co-ordinate 
wkh the other governments, as to become a common bond, 
mA the guarantee of peace between France and Europie.' 
•• ^-H It declares that a monarch can offer no real guarantees, 
.imless he swears to observe a constitution deliberately 
iSdopted by the national representation and accepted by 
the people. Thus any government possessing no title btit 
the acclamations and the wishes of a party, or which should 
1^ imposed by force; any government which should not 
^ttdopt the national colours and-should not guarantee 

*' The liberty of the citizens ; 

** Equality of civil and political rights ; 

s3 



' ' The liberty of the press ; ■ ■'' 

"The liberty of worship; ' " 

"The representative systeni ; 

" Free consent to levies of men and taxes ; 

*' The responsibility of the ministers ; 

" The irrevocHbility of the sales of national property of 
whatever origin ; 

" The inviolability of private property ; 

" The abolition of titbea, of the old and the new here- 
ditary nobility, and of feudality ; 

" The abolition of all confiscation of property ; 

" Entire oblivion ofpoHlical opinions and votes expressed 
down to the present time ; 

" The institution of the Legion of Honour ; 

" The rewards due to officers and soldiers ; 

" The relief due to their widows ; 

" The institution of trial by jury ; 

" The irremovability of the judges ; 

" And ihe payment of the public debt ; 
" Would have only an ephemeral existence, and would 
not secure the lianquillity of France nor of Europe. 

" That if the bases laid down in this declaration can be 
mistaken or violated, the representatives of the French 
people, now discharging a sacred duty, protest bcfbrc- 
hand, in the face of the whole world, against the violence 
and the usurpation. They confide the maintenance of the 
provisions which they proclaim, to all good FrencWen, 
to all generous hearts, to all enlightened minds, to all 
men jealous of their liberty, and to future generations ! 

" (Signed) Lanjijinais, President. 

B£»OC„,D.„l.,D,.„d)g^„^,„^,., 
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When, on the Sth, the Chamber wat iava4ed| aad its 
BMinbers found the doors shut, Lafayette invited them U> 
his house; and from thence upwards of two hundred 
deputies went to that of the president Lanjuinaisy and 
there signed the following protest. 

'* raOTEST AGAINST THE CLOSING OF THE DOOIiS OW TW 
OHAMBEE, 8th «0F JVLT, 1815. 

** T«a o'clock io the nonvjof . 

** In the sitting of yesterday, on receiving the measa^ by 
which the commission of government announced that j^ 
eeiised its functions, the Chamber of Representatives past- 
ed to the order of the day. It then continued its delibex^- 
tioDS upon the provisions of the projected eonstitutienal 
act, the drawing up of which was expressly enjoined by 
the French people ; and when it suspended its sitting, i^ 
adjourned to this day, the 8th of July, at eight in the 
morning. 

** In consequence of this adjounment, the members jof the 
.Chamber of Representatives have repaired to the ordimjry 
place of their sittings. But the doors of the House bei^g 
idosed, the avenues guarded by the armed fbfce, and the 
4>fRcePi who commanded it having declared that tbey 
lV9d formal orders to prevent the HouAe fi>om being 
.e&tered; 

.,,. /^The undersigned^ members of the Chamber^ hay^ 
a^^embled at the house of M. Lanju'nais, the pnesi- 
4,ent» and have there drawn up and severally signed tJ^ 
present statement, in verification of the above facts. 

" At Paris^ day and year as above." 

j(Then follow the signatures.) 

Hie committee intrusted to present the declaration if> 
the powers, not having been able to discharge their com- 
mission, Lafayette addressed it to «Count Capo d'Istria. 



The letter enclosing it, together with his own adhesion, 
ended with these words: "Have you had the goodness 
to mention an unfortunate lady,* whose mother behaved 
in my regard, during my captivity, in a manner which I 
cannot forget — even though 1 should now be called a 
Bonapartist, by the powerful enemies of Napo)e(Hi-; li- 
tliough neither they, nor their ambassadors, nor their 
children, have ever met me at his residence?" 

He then went back to his retirement of Lagrange, 
Mihich he quitted only for a moment, to go and give, at a 
dinner of Americans, his toast to the memory of tbe 
American and French soldiers killed in defending thar 
country against foreign invasion. 

The election of Lafayette, returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies during the congress of Ais-la-Chapelle, 
made a great sensation there. In the course of his legi^a- 
tive labours, as deputy, first from the department of the 
Sarthe, and afterwards from the arrondissement of Meaux, 
he defended, with constancy and without disguise, the 
principles of his whole life. In combating, in 1819, the 
resolution of the Chamber of Peers against the law of 
elections, already so narrow and so limited, he demanded 
"that the trial by jury should recover all its protecdng 
forms ; that the recal of the banished should put an end 
to measures of proscription." He called the municipal 
government of that time, " a system avowedly arbitrary, 
a di^uised feudality;" he said, "that the institution of 
the national guards had alone been able to solve the pro- 
blem of the alliance of liberty, in a great continental state, 
with the safety of its territory and its independence;" 
and he declared, " that the foreign invasion, in 92, had 
alone been able to ensure the triumph of anarchy. Fatal 
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iMliance," added he, " between anarchy, oligarchy, and 
! already disclosed by BOme of its accomplices, 
l^and which the rerelatioDB of history will brand more and 
Imors." The tumuUuousness of the sitting of the 17th of 
' May, having prevented the difierent opinions expressed in 
ft, on the recal of the banished, from being heard, he pub- 
lished his own. In speaking, the same year, upon the 
budget, he laid it down " that the principal object of civil 
society was, to be governed in the best manner and at the 
-cheapest rate possible." He called for the strictest par- 
■ticularity in the items of the budget : he also demandffi, 
that "none but Frenchmen should be employed, and 
Frenchmen, while any such remained unemployed, who 
had fought under the banners of their country :" and on 
■tbesubjectof the national guard, he reminded the Chamber 
of the three essential conditions of the law of 1791 ; "the 
-.arming of the nation, the subordination of the armed force 
to the civil authorities, and the appointment of the officers 
-■by the citizens. From that institution, "said he, " proceeded 
Kthose heroic armies, the offspring of national patriotisn 
i-«nd civil equality, the glorious remains of which, returned 
iW their homes, are now setting an example of thf 
■domestic virtues, and of all the sentiments proper to good 
citizens." In the same speech, wefind this remarkable re- 
■flection : — "TheConstituentAssemb'y found it impossible 
to refonn any thing without changing every thing. If the 
reconstructions were imperfect, the general principles, at 
least, were undoubtedly, whatever may be said of them, 
Tcry salutary; for, notwithstanding al! that was after- 
wards lost by anarchy, terrorism, the maximum, bank- 
tmptcy, and civil war ; notwithstanding a terrible stru^la 
'gainst all Europe; this truth is incontestable ! that the 
Agriculture, the industry, the public instruction of France, 
tbe comfort and ind^teitdeiiee of three-fourths of iu 
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population, uid, I will repeat it, the public morals, have 
mproved to a degree of which there is no eiiainple in 
any equal period of histoiy, nor in auy part of the old 

In 1830, Ld'ayette made a special motion for the re- 
organization of the national guard. " I am full of con- 
fidence," said he, " in our young army; it will show 
itself, when occasion shall offer, ever brave, ever par 
tiiotic ; two conditions essential to honour for the wairiora 
of a free country. To name our veterans is to retrace 
their glory and our gratitude. But the country claims e. 
third barrier of out independeuce and our t^rritwy, aa 
indispensable security for liberty and legal order ; tutd 
that is, the national guard." This motion was postponed. 

Ou the 2d of March, in defending the right of petition, 
he uttered these words ; — " Gentiemeo, they have talked 
to us of coups d'ilat, of extreme measures ; they have 
even vouchsafed to reassure us on that point ; and in 
truth, after the French jieople have exhausted in turn the 
coups d'itat of jacobinism, of despotism, and of aristo- 
cracy ; when they have received such dear-bought warn- 
ings never more to take ordiaanccs for laws, commands 
for budgets, and arbitrary rule for a title to obadience ; 
such an idea could excite only a feeling of commiseratiOD 
for the madmen who should dare to entertain it. But 
there is another mode, too much practised, of committu^ 
cojips d'etat, which is, by mating the chambers accam- 
plices in them." 

The same year, in answering the ministers, who, iu 
proposing measures gainst individual liberty, had spoken 
of pernicioas doctrines, he said : — " That word, order, haa 
juEtbeen prcmounced by the minister whom I see before 
me. Let him be pleased to explain whether he meant to 
speik of that declaiatisn of fitacipks which called, the 



Aottch to liberty^ over vrhich the revolutioiiials of 1793 
dftnaaded that k veil should be dpread, while it was in^ 
iN^iBed, in the &anie of an oppressed worihipy in the fast 
manifesto of the Vendeans, and in the name of slaughtered 
hiiiiaiiity, in the proclamations of the iilustrions and 
g#iienms city of Lyons. Another minister/' said he, 
'^was extolling to us yesterday the theory o{ flexible doc- 
t^es; he cited his own experience; for my part, my 
eacperience teaches me on the contrary, that all the suffer- 
ings of France have been owing much less to the perver*- 
sltyof the wicked and the extravagance of the insane, 
tlMn to the hesitation of the weak, the compromises made 
with conscience, and the postponements of patriotism. Lei 
efery deputy, every Frenchman, show what he feels/ what 
he thinks, and we are saved ! 

** Thanks, then, be to those, of all parties, who have 
pVBceded me ^in this discussion, and particularly to my 
colleague of the Sarthe I The question has been deasly 
stated : on one side there is the revolution made, with all 
its advantages, moral, political, and physical; on the other, 
there is the counter-revolution to make, with its privileges 
and its perils, it is for the chamber, it is for France,' to 
choose. 

*' Gentlemen, it is thirty-three years since, in the assem- 
My of the Notables of 1787, I was the first to demajid the 
abolition of lettreS'de-cacket : I vote to-day against their 
re^^stablishment." 

Speaking on the 23d of March, he made a warm di- 
gression upon the rumours that were circulating, of pro- 
jects hostile to Spain, and ended with these remarkable 
words : '' Let the charter be respected, for to violate it is 
to dissolve it, is to dissolve the mutual guarantees of the 
nation and the throne, is to give back ourselves to all 
tiie primitive independence of our i%hts and our duties/' 
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In die sitting of the 27th of May, 1820, be ferrentlj 
combated the chang:es in the law of election. " I flattered 
myself," said he, " that the dilFerent parties, yielding at 
length to the general need of liberty and repose, were 
going, by an interchange of sacrifices, and without mental 
reservation, to seek both those advantages in the exercise 
of the rights which the Charter has recognised, and in the 
institutions which ouglit to conduct us peaceably to the 
possession of every social security: my hope has been 
deceived; the counter-revolution exists in the goveni- 
ment ; it is sought to fix it in the chambers. It has be- 
come the duty of my friends and myself to declare it lo 
the nation. 

" Thinking, also, that the engagements of the Charter 
are founded on reciprocity, 1 have honestly given waniing 
of it to the violators of the faith that has been sworn. . . . 

" On what does the existence of the Charter depend?" 
added he; "is it on the religion of divine right? But 
several anterior acts had issued from the same source^ 
had for nineteen years invoked the same talisman 

" Is it from the promulgation of the 4th of June ? But 
what Frenchman having the feeling of his rights has not 
resented the formula in which the nation was talked of m 
freed, at the moment when it was replacing the royal 
standard at the head of its banners loaded with laurels * 
Is it because that charter came in the train of the foreign 
armies, and was afterwards brought back by them ? But 
in that, on the contrary, there is nothing but disadvan- 
tage. Let us acknowledge, then, gentlemen, that if tfie 
Charter, notwithstanding its antecedents, its imperfections, 
its commentaries, avowed as well as confidential, has 
really been popularised amongst ua, it is because it had 
retracted many counter-revolutionary doctrines, hopes, 
mnd declarations— because h had been presented by its 
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fogusL author as a guarantee for iodividual liberty, the 
£)jerty of the press, the liberty of worship, equality of 
jghts, the independence of juries, the inviolability of al) 
rpperty, and as the pledge of a representative systfoi 
tltith which tbat recent aclcnowledgment of our rights and 
of the fruits of the Revolution roight be made efficacious., 
" Well, gentlemen, but what has happened '. The li- 
berty of the press, individual liberty, have been once more 
^Acrificed: the laws for organiziDg the municipal system, 
^E^e administrative regime, the independence of juries, the 
^^^ponsibility of the agents of power, though all prepared 
as we were told last year, and as the king's commissioner | 
still allow, are obstinately refused us : no measures 
taking either to form or to arm the national guard, which, i 
a moment of peril, would have no resource but to nif I 
x>ntaneausly. . . . 
' What, gentlemen 1" said he again, "shall it never | 
more be permitted to think that a nation belongs to itsel/ i 
and is the property of no one ; that, in a free state, every j 
man bearing arms is, before all else, the soldier of thf 1 
country; that obedience is due only to legal order, and 1 
not to oppression ; because despotism, in whatever tbrm $ 
appears, is the most insolent of rebellions ; because arlur I 
trary power is the most scandalous and the most lasting of ] 
pu1)lic disorders. We have nothing to do here with Cicero, , 
nor with the pretoriaus, nor with the sword of Brennus ; but 
(he minister who has sought to overwhelm me with his 
Roman erudition, might, 1 must say, have laid to mjf 
charge with more justice this line from Lucan, engraven 
I ffi the ruins of the Bastille : 

Ignorant ne datoa, ne quisquam servial, emm 1* 

' Nevertheless, let it not be thought on the faith d I 

■ ^' * It was LaTByette who bad caused tliis qnolatiaa from Lucan U 
I MKcibed upon the medal of the Fiaooh guardji. 
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■o maoy declamations, that the promoters of French li- 
berty were merely arli6ceri of disturbance, because, at 
the moment when aristocratic sedition, stirred up by the 
nobility, the clergy, and the parliaments, was taking its 
course in 1788 through the capital and the provinces, they 
substituted for so many self-interested passions the passion 
for the public good, nod for ihe tumults of the privileged 
orders, the demand of the rights of the nation. Gentle- 
men, it constantly belongs to every member of this chamber 
to give explanations respecting a personal feict, respecting 
an injurious imputation; and do I not owe it to the me^ 
mory of so many of my friends, who have been victims to 
their devotion to constitutional order, here to remind you 
that, from the time when the noble national impulse of 
1789 restored the people to their proper place, there has 
not been a single irregular movement that has not been 
mode, not only in spite of us, but in opposition to us ? 

" Our adversaries, from how high a rank soever you 
choose them, have often themselves acknowledged that 
their personal safety, their property, their life, had been 
preserved by that same national guard, appointing its own 
officers, which is now represented to you as an instrument 
of disorder and faction, although it had no more connexion 
with the otherfactions than it hadwith that armed association 
of emigrants but for which there would have been neither 
lOth of August, nor deposition of the king, nor 2l8t of 
January, nor reigu of terror, 

" Gentlemen, we have at all times, and without reserve, 
promoted liberty, stigmatized crime instead of patroniB> 
ing it, repelled intrigue, combated despotism, anarchy 
and exclusive privileges ; and, since I am forced to it by 
repeated attacks ; since so much has been said of factious 
committees ; permit me on this occasion to remind you of 
that which we constantly pointed out in the early times of 
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Revolution, and which indiscreet disclosures have si 

confirmed; I mean, of those counler-revolulionary a 
ciationa in the interior, auxiliary to jacobinism, whichi' 
while those abroad were imploring; the invasion and de-s J 
vastation of France, had taken upon them, together 

other objects of perverse or misled disorganizers. Iff I 
;ur in rendering the Revolution odious by making if I 
deviate from its primitive and generous impulse ; witnets [ 
the troubles at Nimes in 1790, which were generally aU ' 
tributed to the reprisals of a day for a century of religioiW 1 
persecution, until, after the Restoration, one of the pHnci-^ I 
pal instigators ofthose excesses revealed the secret of them' J 
by publicly demanding his wages. Those Etssociations at i 
disturbers might be traced, under different denominations^' \ 
Bometimes mixing, to the great regret of the constitulionalsj 
in their resistance to terrorist oppression, and making it 
turn to the advantage of the hostile governments ; 
times contining themselves to exploits which 1 will not I 
characterise, exploits now rewarded at the expense of tfav <| 
defenders of their country ; disappearing, at length, 
the imperial regime, but without ceasing to be uniteiJ^ 1 
and of which we should discover the true present state, tf I 
the government were pleased to rend, from one end of i 
France to the other, that mysterious and sanguinary veil of 1 
which the courageous petition of M. Madier-Montjan hu \ 
lifted only a part." 

Three of the previous speakers having used expressions 
insulting to the tricoloured flag, Lafayette warmly defend- ' 
ed " tlie ensign of emancipation and of glory, which , 
LouisXVI.," he said, " accepted at the hands of the na* 
lion; which his successor thought it an honour to carry; 
and the least pride of which was that it had floated over I 
Wery capital, had received the homage of every potentate, 
and had beaten down before it, for twenty years, every 
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■tandard, the niiy;htiest as well as the most inaignilicant • 
for, while abstaining, throug^h respect for your own time, 
from tracing here a picture of that old regime so much 
extolled, so much regretted, it will be sufficient to remind 
yoQ that a multitude of ancient abuses [here he made a 
rapid enumeration of them] and so many other tniquitiet 
consecrated by religious and civil authority, had disap- 
peared, both in France and in other parts of Europe, be- 
fore that national standard which in its origin was, it gra- 
tifies me now to repeal it, ike banner of liberty, equality, 
and public order." 

In the session of 182], speaking again upon the 
different parts of the budget :— " The public debt of the 
state," said he, " whatever its origin, is sacred. I am 
grieved like you, at its increase : but, not to recriminate 
here upon the errors of the first restoration, which led 
to the revolution of the 20lh of March, nor of the fatal 
disembarkation which came and mingled in the move- 
ments of a more salutary and less agitating resistance, 
nor upon the conditions of the last treaty of peac6, 
stipulated exclusively between the powers at war wiA 
France and the august ally of those powers, I will con- 
fine myself to drawing from the past one great lesson for 
the future ; which is, that it would have cost much less, 
as I said at the time, to expel the foreign coalition than to 
make a compact with it ; that if ever these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances should again arise, and if, like Napoleon and 
like the provisional government, the governors of France 
ihould hesitate to raise the whole nation, then the nation's 
duly as well as its safety would require it to fly to arms 
of itself, and, assembling spontaneously the millions of its 
already warlike generations and its devoted youth, to 
extmguish, as it would be well able to do, the violators of 
its independence. 



*^,The civil list," contimed he, ''luui beeb voted for 
the duration of the present reign : but when, by dint of 
epcroachments and dilapidations, there has been exhibited 
9omething like a charge o£ insufficiency in the forty mii- 
Uons of personal income for the monarch and his family^ 
^ ^ems allowable to remind you, I will not say of the 
country of ten millions of inhabitants, where the salary of 
tliie head of the state is not equal to that of a French 
minister, but of the monarchical, aristocratical, and e3Cpen«» 
give English government ; in which, however, the allow- 
ances of the princes are much less than in France, and 
Inhere more than half the civil list b consumed, as has 
Iciffen already said, in paying the ministers, the diplomatie 
i|gents, and the judges. The sum of which the king 
renders no account, does not amount to fifteen hun- 
dred, thousand francs. And, as for the rest of what 
is allotted for the royal expenses, the accounts are every 
year laid before parliament with so rigorous an exactness 
that, in pursuance of a law introduced by the celebrated 
Burke, any purveyor to the king's household who shall 
not have sent in his bill within the first three months, for* 
feits his claim/' 

In another passage, he complains of '< the sudden irrup* 
tipn of a crowd of pretenders to compensation, for having, 
in fact or by intention, in foreign pay or in domestic iur 
turrections, on the highway or in obscure idleness, and 
even under the imperial livery, manifested or dissembled 
tb^ir opposition to those governments which, after being 
each flattered in its turn, are all now called illegitimate. 
Thus it was that, through the deviations and the tem- 
porary apostacy of a revolution of liberty and equality, 
Europe had at last been seen encumbered with two 
complete, sets of dynasties, nobilities, and privileged 
orders 
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^< I ask/' said he, ^* whether it be allowable, in con- 
scienoey to support by our pecuniary votes a governmoit 
scandalously costly, and the march of which is evidentf j 
tsontrary to the rights as well as wishes of nearly titt 
whole mass of contributors, who assuredly pay it only with 
a view to be served at an honest price and for the nattonal 
interest 

*• It is our criminal justice," added he, " that it is abofB 
ull important to denounce : its system of evidence, got 
tip by the most skilful despotism, has reduced the Itiw 
against lettres-de-cachet to be nothing but a luxury of 
arbitrary power: the excessive rigour of its code is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, even by those who, notwi&- 
standing the uncertainty of human judgments, and after 
so many judicial murders as we have had personally -to 
deplore, do not share my wish for the abolition of &e 
punishment of death ; while the name of trial by jttiy, 
tmblushingly given to our assizes, is now nothing but a 
^pitiful abuse of words : if the Constituent Assembly re- 
jected the motion in favour of the American and English 
trial by jury in all its purity, it was at least with ftn in- 
tention of amending it ; it was in maintaining its spirit ; 
whatever may have been said from this tribune, with 
signal ignorance of facts, of men, and of doctrines; but 
every ulterior modification has been plotted in hatred of 
the institution itself, 

" Our present diplomacy," he observed i^in, " is an 
absolute contradiction. In fact, gentlemen, its syst^n, 
its agents, its language, all seem to me foreign to renova- 
ted France : she is subjected to the yoke of the doctrines 
which she has stigmatized, of the powers whom she has 
so often vanquished, of habits contacted in the train of 
her enemies, and of the long obligations on account of 
which she hn<« had no occasion to blush. However, 
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Eturope, called by us to liberty more than tbirty years ago, 
(hen stopped in her maroh, it must be fredy confessed, 
by the spectacle of our excesses and the abuse of o«r 
vietories, has resumed and will continue, notwithstandiiig 
secent <:alamities, that great raoyement of civUdoation, at 
the head of which our French place is marked, a place 
in which the eyes of every people already free, or aspitiag 
ta become so, ought not to seek us in vain. ••••...•• 

'^Gentlemen,'' said he in the same speech, ^' the crimes, 
^e misfortunes, which we all execrate, which we all de- 
plore, are no mcMre Uie Revolution, tiian the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre was a religicm, nor than you will call the 
^•Ifbleen thousand judicial murders of the Duke of Aba 
snonarcihical. The Revolution consists in the emancipation 
md development of the human faculties, in the restora- 
tion of the people ; and so true is this, that the friends of 
liberty have ever been and stlU are hated by the adversaries 
of {the Revolution in proportion to the efforts they have 
made to prevent it from being sullied by crimes, and dis-^ 
figured by excesses. 

'^ Yes, gentlemen, let the enemies of our cause go seek 
in our calamities for h3rpocritical arguments, as they have 
too long sought there for guilty hopes ; let them excuse or 
deny, since they choose it, the aristocratical reactions by 
which it has formerly been sought to exercise frightful re- 
prisals; what though in 1815 they sought to stifle within 
these walls the voice of denunciation against t^e massacres 
m the south ; what though the violences of the last year 
found apologists even in the highest powers of the state ; 
yet, for our part^ disdaining as we have ever done, in our 
patriotic hatred of crime, that management which compro- 
mises with it by meJcing a distinction of victims and of pe« 
riods, we will placeall those atrocities together to the account 
of the ignoble or maddening passions which have produced 



them. But never, in any time, on any pretext, or firom 
whatever side, imputations or apologies may come, will we 
aubiDit to see the crimes of factions, the errors of a gene- 
ration sprung from the old regime, wilfully and perfi- 
diously confounded with (he benefits of the Revolution, the 
imprescriptible rights of human reason, the pure intentions 
and incontestable principles of the unvarying defenders of 
liberty, the declared adversaries of all oppression." 

In paying a tribute to the French navy and its seamen, 
whose truly French feeling would have been applauded, 
said he, by the immortal crew of the Vengear, he compared 
the espensiveness of its administration with that of the 
navy of the United States, " whose flag, since its creation, 
and during two very severe wars against that of Great 
Britain, had not once with equal force, and not alwayi 
with inferior force, failed to have the advantage over it." 

And in speaking of the ministry of war; — " Beware," 
said he, "lest, by dint of dismissing and ruining officers, 
you should make all the rest of them think that the parly 
of Coblentz cannot reconcile itself to the recollections of a 
glory against which it so long offered up its prayers]; that 
it regrets the time when regiments were formed by recruit- 
ing otScers, titles to office by a genealogist, and, but a 
few years earlier, plans of campaigns, in the apartments 
of the king's mistress. No doubt a French army oug^t to 
be in subordination, but you will never prevent it from 
being intelligent and national." 

At last, provoked by fresh expressions of regret for the 
destruction of the old regime, Lafayette drew a picture of 
it in these terms : 

" Then disappeared that clerical body which, exercising 
all sorts of influence and refusing to share any of the com- 
3 burdens, never alienated its immense wealtb, but dis- 
:ributed it among its members in an inverse proportion to 
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the labour of each ; which, making the law accessary to 
vows too often forced, covering France with monasUo 
orders devoted to foreign superiors, raised in it at once tha 
contributions of opulence and those of mendicity ; which, 
in its secular organization, gave worldly idleness so great ^ 
share, that the ministers of daily worship bad become tha 
insignificant portion of what was called the first order o£ 
the state. 

" Then disappeared tliat body of sovereign courts, in 
which the judicial power was venal of right, and attached: 
to hereditary nobility in fact ; under the jurisdiction o{ 
which were feudal judges chosen and removeable by the 
seigneurs; in which the diversity of codes, the jurispru- 
dence of arrets, caused the trial to be lost in one Iribunal- 
which had been gained in another ; in which any suitor, 
by purchasing the meanest place at court, could drag tha 
adverse party from the farthest end of the kingdom to 
ParU; in which all the evils of the professional spirifci 
were multiplied by the dependence of a swarm of lawyers ;. 
in which every rational idea, every useful discovery, had, 
been in turn formally proscribed ; and which, even in ^ 
just cause, could not resist the express command of tha 
king except by a denial of justice to the public. , 

" Then disappeared that financial body, draining ths" 
resources of France on lease and without mercy ; whon, 
monstrous management exceeded in expense and in profit 
tlie receipts of the royal treasury ; whose immense code, 
nowhere compiled, formed an occult science which its 
agents alone had the right and the means of interpreting ; 
and which, ofiering a continual premium for perjury and 
domestic informations, exercised over all men without 
patronage an unlimited and unbridled despotism. It was, 
in such terms that Malesherbes spoke of it to Louis XVI, , 
B the remonstrances of the Court of Aids, in 1775. 




" Then diBappeared those distinctioDB of French pro- 
vinces, conquered provinces, provinces reputed foreign, 
provinces of states, or of election, each siirrounded with a 
double range of custom-house officers and smug^glers, whose 
intestine war crowded the prisons, the gailies, and the 
gibbets, at the discretion of the stipendiaries of the tax- 
farmer ; and those other distinctions, of property noble or 
ignoble, exhibiting the diHerent gradations of feudal domi- 
nion, vassalage, and servitude; in which the parks and 
gardens of the rich man paid nothing, white the field and 
the person of the poor man were taxed in proportion to his 
industry : there the taxes upon commoners, and the right 
ot/ranc-fef, incessantly reminded nineteen-twentieths of 
the citizens that their degradation was not only territorial 
but individual, 

" Then was consecrated the principle of constitutional 
equality, which confines itself to founding upon general 
Tttility the distinctions recognised by the law. The privi- 
leged caste lost the right of distributing amongst each 
other, according to a graduated scale, exclusions and con- 
tempt, and of inflicting them together upon the rest of 
their fellow- citizen a. No Frenchman was now incapable 
of office because he was not noble, nor dishonoured, if he 
was 80, for having exercised a useful profession — a noxious 
prejudice, which detached from the public prosperity the 
greater number of families in proportion as they acquired 
the means of increasing it. 

"What else shall we regret? Shall it be the system 
of taxes fixed by llie king at the discretion of a minister 
of finance, whom I have seen changed twelve times in 
fourteen years ; apportioned arbitrarily among the pro- 
vinces, and, 1 may add, among the individual contribu- 
tors? For, with the exception of some territories of 
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^iaieSy and of M. Necker's two'^assemblies, which a well- 
known breach of confidence,* did not leave him time to 
extend to other provinces, the power of the intendants 
was not modified until 1778* 

^ Shall it be the capitation established in 1702, to end 
at the peace, but which continued to be exacted ? Or the 
two-twentieths, lightened on the great, but made heavier on 
the poor ? Or, the tailie, the basis of which in Auvergne, 
was nine sous per livre, and which rose as high as fourteen, 
principally on accotmt of the number of the privileged, 
which increased daily, through the traffic and the letting 
4tf places 1 1 Shall it be the burdensome duties upon con- 
munption, of the same nature as the united duties establish- 
ed in the reign of Napoleon, but more odious ? 

*^ Shall it be the criminal jurisprudence, under which 
the accused could see neither his family, nor his friends, nor 
his counsel, nor the legal documents ? Delivered up alone 
into the hands of a magistrate whose merit consisted in 
extorting confessions, he was not confronted with the wit- 
nesses, themselves interrogated secretly, until the latter 
could no longer retract without incurring the penalties of 
false testimony. Condemned on the dictum of a reporting 
judge in the inferior tribunal, he was then sent to the 
toumelle of the parliament, sometimes at more than a 
. hundred leagues from his residence, with the superaddition 
of :the Great Chamber if he was a gentleman. There, upon 
the same written evidence and the report of a counsellor, 
the sellette being only a superfluous ignominy, he re- 
ceived his sentence, obscured by the vague formula of the 
cases resulting from the trial. This sentence might be 

* The communicatioQ to some members of the parliament, of a me- 
morial to the king, confided by M. Necker to Monsieur, afterwards 
Louis XVIII. 

t Report of the tax-committee of the provincial assembly of Auvergne, 
consisting of the Marquis de la QueniUe, the Bishop of St, Hour, &c., 
December, 1787. 
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aggravated, at the discretion of the judges, by the ap>- 
plication of the torture; for only the torture preparatoiy 
to drawing up the evidence had been abolished. You will 
remember the barbarous variety of execution, from the 
gibbet and the wheel, to those execrable tonnents of which 
I shall here spare you the description. 

" Must we regret the religious intolerance which placed 
a great part of the population in a legal state of con- 
cubinage, bastardy, and disinheritance; that legislation 
in contempt of all the rights of nature and morality, 
which Louis XIV. established, and which an illustrious 
prelate, Bossuet, called the worthy work of his reign, 
the most solid as well as the noblest mark of authority .* 
The bishops, in 1751 and 1752, demanded its execution 
by sentence of the commandants or intendants, without 
any form of trial. Such was the legal doctrine, from the 
time of the decree in council of \&Si, forbidding all 
private persons to take into their houses any sick per- 
son of the proteslant religion oti pretence of charily, 
down to the decision of die council of Louis XVI, by 
which, in opposition to the opinion of Turgot and Malea- 
hetbes, was retained at his consecration the oath to ex- 
terminate the heretics. Their condition was alleriated 
by edict of the king in 1780 : I the less forget it, as I 
had, the preceding year, had the honour to witness the 
adoption, in the committee of which the king's second 
brother was president, of the first official demand of their 
civil stale: but at that period, this demi- toleration was 
in fact a revolutionary innovation. 

" Shalt we regret the ecclesiastical and seigneurial tithes, 
which, gathering the final productions of labour, bore 
upon the income of tlie proprietor in a proportion triple of 

• Funeril OratiDn upon the Cliancellor Lb Tellier, 
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vhat they took from the raw produce; the feudal duties, 
burdensome and humiliating, whether they were performed 
iakind, or commuted for a tribute which reminded of their 
pri^giji ; the manorial rights, which restrained the citizens* 
from using any mill but that of the lord ; the rights of the 
chase; the captainries, which exposed the crops to be 
devoured by the game, and rural labours to the ca^Nrioe 
apd extortion of the guards; in which punishments, to the 
^ent of perpetual labour in the galleys, were awarded by 
a tribunal appointed by the captain, and deciding upon 
the single statement of the informer. Shall we regret the 
le$tres de cachet delivered with blanks to the ministers, 
commandants, and intendants ; th# arrits de surseance^ 
^y which the courtiers were dispensed from paying their 
AebXs ; the evocation of causes ; the substitutions and the 
"Customs which sacrificed the children to a collateral rela^ 
tion, and whole families to an elder brother? Shall we' 
regret the salaries without duties ; the survivorships ; and 
that multiplicity of abuses, shackles, and oppressions, to 
be found in the writings, and even now in the memories, 
of all, whether foreign or native, who lived in those times 
and cast their eyes upon the administration of our country? 
" Frenchmen, such was the old regime, the destruction 
of which has already rendered the advantages of the revo- 
lution as imperceptible to you as the benefits of the air 
you breathe ; the re-establishment of which was the avowed 
object of the emigrant association at Coblentz, and the 
coalition at Pilnitz ; and the spirit of which has not ceased 
to animate that government of the court, more or less 
hidden, before which the ministries are nothing, and which 
in 1814 said oflGicially : Let us enjoy the present; J will 
answer for the future* 

• Tbe answer of the Count d'Artois to a deputation of the national 
guard. 



In the session of 1822, Lafayette spoke against the 
jurispTudence of tLe peiiat code. " Instead," said he, 
" of the unanimity required in England and the United 
States, instead of the five-sixths fixed upon by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, a simple majority is now sufficient to jmn 
in the passing sentence the magistrates entrusted with the 
application of the law ; and thus to make them judges of 
the fact; which is attacking the institution of trial by jury 
in its very essence. But while honourable publicists, struck 
with the uncertainty of human judgments, are calling for 
the abolition of the punishment of death; while there has 
hardly been, for thirty yeai's past, an individual con- 
demned for a political offence, whose judges have not 
wished after a time, either in the bitterness of their regret* 
or under the reprisals of reaction, that they could at any 
price restore the life which they had taken ; we hear self- 
congratulations upon possessing; a code of criminal evidence, 
and a penal code, the subtleties and severity of which 
must disturb the conscience of every one called upon to 
ait in judgment ; threatening every party in turn ; and in 
which we find that jurisprudence of secret revelation, a 
worthy conception of Tiberius, revived by Louis XI. and 
by Cardinal Richelieu, and now more frequently practised 
in our tribunals than it has been under any other regime. 

"The counter-revolution," added he, "master of all 
the powers of the state, of every institution, of every in- 
fluence — supported by the European coalition of aU the 
despotisms, all the aristocracies, all the prejudices and 
abuses — in a word, of all that exists out of the nations, and 
forms an exception to real social order — still strives to lull 
the people respecting the security of the material enjoy- 
ments which they owe to the revolution. It is only through 
an unreflecting anticipation, through the force of an incor- 
rigible nature, that it is already impelled to wound the citi- 
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thefeellngoftiieirdigiiity, and that it lays Open pie- I 
'Owturely that horror of equality which has ever been ItA^ I 
l^vincipal incentive. 

But it attacks successively every security ; it is goodf I 
the French people should be well forewarned, that after, 
destruction of those preservative securities which you 
not, which you cannot, any longer defend, they will 
not fail to declare, that all the rights, all the advantages, . 
conquered from the old regime by the national revolution. 
of 1789, have been nothing but unlawful, transitory, and 
revocable usurpations." 

In the session of 1823, Lafayette was one of those who, i 
denounced with patriotic indignation the determination tq, j 
make war upon the Spanish constitution, a determination, { 
denied as a calumny in the speech from the throne of thai I 
year preceding, and avowed in the speech of the current) I 
year. And when his friend Manuel was dragged by vior, I 
ience from the chamber of deputies, Lafayette withdrewi ff 
with sixty-three of his colleagues, and signed the protesb J 
in whicli he had proposed it to his fellow-deputies, but nn'^ I 
fljiccessfully, to declare in plain terms, that the public^ I 

:es becoming illegal by the violation of the fieedon. I 
qT the Chamber, the payment of them was no longeq;J 
obligatory. ^ 

I have cited in this notice several fragments of Lafay- 
ette's speeches. The frankness of his old and his recent 
declarations, an appeal made in the chamber to the pa-, 
trialism and energy of the French people, perhaps, aiso^ 
the recollection of a sentence uttered by the Archbishop of 
Sens, at the king's council in 1788, that " he 'was the vwst 
dangerous of their antagonists, because his logic consisted 
{ft action ;" all these things, combined, no doubt, with 
•ome other circumstances less known, had given occasion 
to direct against him some grave accusations. Already tt 
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hati been attempted to implicate liim in some proceedings, 
at least as a witness ; and it was on one of these occasions 
that he protested against the title of marquis which bad 
been given him by the president of the tribunal, declaring 
that such title had never belonged to him since the decree 
of the Constituent Assembly of the 17th of June, 1790. 

But in 1823, a more positive charge was exhibited against 
him in a reg'umdjire of the king's attorney-general, Man- 
gia, who pretended to have proofs against Lafayette, and 
who, in the excess of his monarchical zeal, uttered that 
famous exclamation. Ah ! were I but competent I* 

Those of his colleagues who were also implicated, though 
less gravely it is true, la Mangin's denunciation, called 
from the tribune for justice upon this calumny. It was 
on this occasion that M. Lafayette, adverting to the otro- 
cious wish of the attorney -general, applied to him the 
merited epithet of purveyor to the executioner. Xa- 
fayett*, disdaining on his own behalf all denial, mounted 
the tribune only to utter these remarkable words :— " What- 
ever may be my habitual indifference for party inculpa<- 
tions and hatreds, I think, gentlemen, that I ought ta 
add a few words to what has been said to you by ray 
honourable friends. In the course of a life devoted en- 
tirely to the cause of liberty, 1 have continually been ,a 
mark fur the attacks of the enemies of that cause, under 
whatever forms, despotical, aristocratical, or anarchical, 

" The purtJculiiT accusulion here in quBBtion wrs not eisct. Bnt it 
H true thit in the celebrated sfiaii of Bedford, which fsUpd through a 
fortuitous occurrence, Lafayette bad not b««n a strimeei to the move- 
meiiL His son and himBell, answering the call which hnd been msda 
to them bj numerana patriots, ind even bj corpe of the arm^ , denited 
themaelves on that occasion so sa to incur dangera in which their atars 
bigblv faroured thorn. But it is right la add, that before taking this 
part l^ayette had denounced from tbe tribune the violations of iha 
charter, and proclaimed frankly that in his opinion any violation wEiat- 
BOever of that charter restored u£ to oil CAj primitice indtpendtnei of ntr 
righti and mir daliti. 



ttey hicve sought to combat or to petvert itl 196 not 
then:' complain, although i might think there vfta some- 
tldiig> rather sprightly in the word pr&ved mftde use of in- 
ttPf regard by the king's attorney. But I join with 'my 
koDOurable friends in demanding a public discussion in 
the bosom of the Chamber, in the face of the nation ; 
ttieve my adTersaries and myself, in whatever rank they 
ttay*be found. Will be able to tell each other, without 
<x>mpliment, all that, for liie hist thirty-three years, we 
teiVte had to lay to each other's charge." 

It appears that his adversaries of high station shrunk 
Before^ ^i» defiance, and nothing more was heard of 
hebu^ng Lafayette. ' ' 

*?By dint of intrigues and election frauds, aftetwardi^ 
clearly poved, the VillMe ministry succeeded in prevent- 
ing Lafhyette's election to the Chamber called septennial: 
This was fortunate for him. That interval of parliament- 
ary reposcj allowed him to gratify the desire he had long 
fkH, of revisiting^ America, that scene of hid youthful glbry, 
whither he Was called by the wishes and the pressing in^- 
t&tioti of a whole pisople, proud to acknowledge' him $m 
Ottte of the founders of their independence. 
' ''His intercourse with the United States, and his 2'eal t6' 
tore them, had never relaxed. ** We ministers iri 
Europe," Jefferson said in a recent speech, " held thie 
liM/ but Lafayette drove it." At the ][)eriod of the Revo- 
lution, he received the congratulations of his paternal 
friend, Washington. At Mount- Vernon is still to be seen, 
preserved in a glazed frame, the principal key of the 
Bastille, sent thither by Lafayette, The Directory hWd 
Occasion to learn, by an intercepted letter from the illus- 
irk)us 'Hamilton, that, even in his proscription, Lafkyette 
^erted.him9elf to^extenuate the. faults of the French; go- 
vernment and to reconcile his two countries; ' " ■'* '^ 

f3 
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And when I consider the prodigious influeace of the French 
doctrines on the futiiie destinies of the world, I think that 
it does not befit me, one of the promoters of that Revela- 
tion, to acknowledge the impossibility of seeing it, even in 
onr time, re-established upon its true foundation of a 
generous, a virtuous, in short, of an American liberty. 

In February 1824, the president of the United States 
transmitted to General Lafayette a unanimous resolution 
of the two chambers of Congress, expressing " the attach- 
ment of the whole nation, which ardently desired to see 
him again." A seveuty-fout gunship, the North Carolina, 
was fixed upon to go and convey him as soon as he should 
have given notice of the period of his visit. But I^afayette, 
accompanied by his son and his secretary, embarked simply 
on board one of the packets, the Cadmus, and arrived on 
the 25th of August in the haven of New York. I shall not 
here detail the honours, the entertainments, the enthu- 
siastic and unanimous testimonies of affection, whi(^ 
from the cannon of fort Lafayette, discharged c 
rival at that port, to the farewell salute given to the Braj 
dywine on his re -embarkation for Havre, were lavished q 
faim every day, and almost every hour, during a jouia^M 
of upwards of five thousand leagues, and of fourteen monthij 
during which he was almost continually in motion 
twenty-four states of the Union. Received at the boui 
daries of the several states, counties, towns, and villag(^J 
and conducted on his way to the extremity of each territory I 
by the respective governors and magistrates; admitted il^l 
■tate into the interior of the different legislatures ; publicl^J 
harangued by the constitutional authorities, the universi~1 
ties, the clerical bodies, the bar, by all the Icarnet^a 
tooieties, and the popular commissions expressly appointed, I 
■ ^tO entertain the guest of the nation ; delivering extern-. T 
Brporary answers to these speeches all glowing with t)>e_ 
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eloquence of talent and of the heart; finding at every step, 
triumphal arches, splendid banquets, magnificent balls, iilu- 
minatioHB, and the concourse of entire populationa ; pro- 
ceedingamidst the sound of bells, of cannon, of music, and of 
general acclamations, heard everywhere, from towns of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, down to the smallest villa- 
ges, at which the populations of the neighbouring country 
flocked together on his way ; such were the circumstances 
that signalized this triumph of more than a year. And 
what must have been the emotions of Lafayette in every 
stage of this progress, in beholding a population of nearly 
twelve millions, men, women, and children, of every age 
and condition, rising before him with the unanimous trans- 
port of a single family ; in meeting agam all the surviving 
remains of his old fellow-soldiers, who had been attentively 
sent for from all quarters, that not one of them might be 
deprived by old age, wounds, or infirmity, of the happiness 
of seeing him again ; of.thus receiving, after so many mia-' 
oonstructions and calumnies, the individual, public, and 
official approbation of a great people, sanctioning in all 
its parts the conduct pursued by this disciple of the Ame- 
rican school, as he is fond of calling himself, during the 
reyoluttonaty storms of Europe! What delicious emotions 
must have filled his breast, in contemplating the prodigies 
of population, prosperity, industry, practical liberty, ge- 
neral and individual happiness, affording to the whole 
world so fine an example, and to himself so evident a 
justification of the principles and labours of his whole life ; 
in beholding the beauty of the towns, the works of art, 
the canals, the agriculture, the shipping, the militiiry 
establishments; in reviewing, in his dress of a simple 
citizen, the numerous militias assembled as he passed 
along; in finding now covered with brilliant cities, with 
harvests, with manufactures, with literary and scientific 
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academies, those immense forests which, witiitn his owa* 
memory, had hardly been discovered. At his approachji 
all local rivalries, all party distinctions, disappeared isi 
one common feeling ; old friends, whom polities had se-'' 
paraled, grew reconciled to unite in entertaining him.. 
This journey gave to the public spirit of the United States 
a useful and salutary impulse ; and on considering the ex- 
tent, the unanimity, the duration, and the number, oi- 
those spontaneous and disinterested testimonies of remem-ti 
brance, esteem, and love, it must be acknowledged that" 
history presents nothing comparable to that glorious andi> 
peaceful triumph. The details of this memorable visit are! 
to be found in all the American journals, and in part im 
those of Europe, as also in several works published in the' 
United States. They have been celebrated by poets and 
orators ; and some of the scenes, such as his arrival at New 
York, the ball of sis thousand persons given in that city; 
his reception by the congress, and.his visit to the tomb ofr 
Washington, have beeo delineated by Mr. Cooper with hiv 
well-known talent. A French work on the same subjeiJP 
had already appi^ared, when M. Levassenr, the general^ 
old secretary and travelling companion, gave a more com^ 
plete account of it in two volumes. There we find La*) 
fayette and his son visiting tlie tomb of their adopted* 
father ; laying the first stone of different monuments erected> 
to the memory of his fellow-soldiers, Greene, Kalb, an* 
Putawski, and of that edifice at Bnnker's-hill, on the sittf 
of which, amidst upwards of a hundred thousand spectEH-' 
tors, the eloquent Mr. Webster addressed the thanks of i' 
free nation to the veterans of the revolution, at the head' 
of whom appeared Lafayette, the only surviving general' 
of that period, The same day, at a dinner of four thoo-J 

Iatod guests, Lafayette gave this toast : " Biinier's-hiU, 
taid the hloy resistance to oppression which has already 
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freed the American hemisphere ; the anniversary toast on 
the jubilee-day of the next half-century shall be, to 
Europe freed." 

I think it right here to insert the speech delivered on the 
1 0th of January by the president of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Union, in presence of that House, within 
the wails of which the whole body of the senate had also 
arranged themselves, and amidst a numerous concourse of 
■pectatora. lafayette, having been solemnly introduced 
by a deputation of twenty-four members, was harangued 
in these terms : — 

" The House of Representatives of the United State*," 
■aid Mr. Clay, with the eloquent and graceful dignity by 
which he is distinguished, but with a deep and visible 
emotion, — "the House of Representatives, animated by 
its own feelings and interpreting those of the nation, could 
not have imposed upon rae a more pleasing duty than that 
of offering you cordial congratulations upon your recent 
iirrival in this country. J conform to the desires of the 
congress in assuring you of the high gratification inspired 
by your presence on the first scene of your glory. Among 
the members of that body there are but few who bore a 
part with you in the war of our revolution ; but all have 
learned, from impartial history or faithful tradition, the 
perils, the sufferings, the sacrifices, which you voluntarily 
underwent, and the signal services which you rendered to 
a distant people, almost unknown, and yet in its infancy. 
Ail feel and acknowledge the extent of the obligations 
which you have imposed upon the nation. But however 
important and interesting the relations which have at all 
times connected you with our States, not they alone have 
drawn forth the respect and admiration of this House, 
The constant firmness of your character, your unalterable 
devotion to liberty founded upon tsgal order, d uring all the 
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V vjcissitudes of a long and perilouB life, claim out pro^ I 
roundest admiration. During; the recent convulgions whieh ] 
have agitated Europe, amidst the political storms as well I 
SI after their cessation, the people of the United Statot I 
have beheld you ever faithful to your principles, erect and I 
fearless in all dangers, encouraging', with that well-known I 
voice, the friends of liberty, and constant and intrepid 4 \ 
her defence, still ready to pour out for her the last drop 
of a blood whicb you had here already so nobly and so ge- 
nerously stied in the same cause. 

" Often has it been vainly desired that Providence would 
pennit the patriot to revisit his country after death, and I 
contemplate in it the changes to which time had given I 
birth. The American patriot of past times would now I 
behold forests cultivated, cities founded, mountains le- ] 
veiled, canals opened, great roads constructed, immenM 1 
progress made in the arts, the sciences, and the increaav 1 
of the population. ^ • I 

" General, your present visit affords a happy fulfilment I 
of this wish ; you are here in the midst of posterity. Every* 1 
where you must have been struck with the physical and 1 
mora^l change that has taken place since you last quitted ] 
us; this city itself, which bears a name dear to you as t^ I 
lis, has recently risen from tlie bosom of the forest whick I 
covered its territory. But there is one particular in which 1 
you will find no change ; our constant feeling of devotion 
to liberty ; our warm and deep gratitude to the friend 
whom you have lost, to the father of his country ; to yoM, I 
general, and to your illustrious companions on the theati* 
of war and in council ; as well as for the numerous bene- 
fits we enjoy, and for the very right which I exercise at 
this moment in thus addressing you. This feeling, now 

IH dear to upwards of ten millions of men, will be tran»- 
mitted undiminished to the remotest posterity, handed 
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down from !^ to age to the innamerafale generationi 
which are destined to people this continent." 

Lafayette, after a short interval granted to the general 
emotion and to his own, answered in the following extem- 
porary speech :* — 

" Mr, President, and gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; — When the people of the United States and 
their honourable representatives in congress, have con- 
descended to select, in my person, an American veteran, 
in order lo testify their esteem for our united labours, end 
their attachment to the principles for which we have had 
the honour of fighting and shedding our blood, 1 am 
happy and proud to share those extraordinary favours 
with my dear companions in arms and in the revolution. 
There would, nevertheless, be ingratitude and insincerity 
in not acknowledging the individual share which you grant 
me in those marks of good-will, to which my heart re- 
sponds by emotions too deep for me to express. 

" My obligations to the United States, sir, far surpast 
the services that it lias been in my power to render them. 
They commenced at the period when 1 had the happiness 
to be adopted by America, as one of her young soldiers, 
as a beloved son. For nearly half a century I have 
continued to receive the constant proofs of American -af- 
fection and confidence; and now, sir, owing to the invi- 
tation, so gratifying to me, which I received from the 
congress, I find myself welcomed by a series of afi'ecting 
leceptians, one single hour of which would more than com- 
pensate the labours and sufferings of a whole life. 

" The approbation given by the American people and 
their representatives to the conduct which 1 have pursued 

• I muBt here observe lli3t ail Iboao apeecJiea were deliverefl by M, 
(In LaTnyetu in EngtiaL, or nilher in Aniriean, (he Unguof^ of bit 
yaaiht viadi he. speaks witli aa much factlit; as he does lua natij-,* 
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Arough the vicUsimdea of the European rerolutioo, is ihe ] 
greatest reward that I can receive. Surely, I can keep ] 
my«lf firm and erect when in theirnameand through you, 1 
Mr- President, it is solemnly declared, that on every occasion' 
I 1 have remained faithful to those American principles of 
rty, equality, and true social order, to which ! devoted 
fcyself in my youth, and which to my latest breath I shall 
regard as a sacred duty. 

-'* You have been pleased to allude to the particular I 
happiness of my situation when, after so long an absence, j 
it has been reserved for me to behold the immense pro- 1 
gress, the admirable communications, the prodigious crea- I 
tions, of which we find an instance in this city, whose very 1 
name is a real palladium — to behold, in short, all thff J 
prosperity of those United States which, at the same timi" | 
that they afford to the whole American continent a noble I 
security for the completion of its independence, diffuse I 
through every part of the world the light of so superior tf I 
political civilization, I 

" What surer pledge could there be for the nationd I 
perseverance in the love of liberty, than those very bene^ i 
fits which are evidently the result of a virtuous resistance 
to oppression, and of institutions founded on the rights of I 
nian and the republican principle of self-government? ^ 1 
" No, Mr. President ; for me posterity has not yet com^ | 
menced ; since in the sons of my old companions and j 
friends I still find the public feeling, and, permit me to ] 
add, the same feelings towards myself, with which I had I 
the happiness to be acquainted in their fathers. '] I 

I" " Sir, I had occasion forty years ago, before a com- J 
irittee of a congress of thirteen United States, to ei(pte# J 
t^ie ardent wishes of an American heart. | 

(. " Now, 1 experience the delicious enjoyment of congra™;! 
lulating the representatives of the Union so greatly exl J 
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tended, on the realization of those wishes far beyond all 
human expectation, and upon the almost unbounded futu- 
rity which we can with certainty foresee. Permit me, 
Mr. President, to join with the expression of these senti- 
ments the tribute of my warmest gratitude and most pro- 
found respect." 

At New Orleans, Lafayette enjoyed the happiness of 
seeing an ancient French colony, which owes to its political 
mstitutions, and its union with the American federation, 
its having in a short time tripled its population, and rapidly 
increased in every branch of its prosperity. For instead 
of three ships annually, which formerly entered its port, 
it now receives three or four hundred ; and instead of one 
steam-boat which, before its union, navigated the Missis- 
sippi, that river is now tracked by more than a hundred 
and sixty of those vessels. During his stay at New Or- 
leans, Lafayette received a deputation composed of domi- 
ciliated Spaniards, and of a certain number of citizens of 
the same nation proscribed by Ferdinand VII. " Some 
Spaniards," said tlie Jatter, " approach you, general; 
and if they venture to salute you, it is because they are 
not guilty ; they are only unfortunate : but if the sacrifioe 
of them could ensure the prosperity of their country, they 
would willingly make her the offering of their lives; and 
even on the scaffold they would still invoke you, general, 
and those who, like you, do not oppose to time, iatelligence, 
and liberty, the obstacles of despotism, tyranny, and the 
Inquisition. Accept, general, the affectionate hom^« of 
our admiration ; and let the unfortunate Spanish refugees 
obtain from you a look of consolation for all those who fly 
from the devastating scourge of tyranny : that look, general, 
they will regard as a glorious testimony of your protection; 
it will be their justification in the eyes of the world ; and 
they will behold in it the hope of a better futurity for their 
country." 
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' While I congratulate those a.mong you," aosw 
' Lafayette, " who have the happiness to be members ol 
great American federation, let all of us together enjoy the 
reflection, that the cause of liberty will at last everywhere 
triumph over hostile alliances and deceitful intrigues. Al- 
ready your fine language, the language of Padilla, is 
become over an immense extent of this hemisphere an 
independent and republican tongue : already, at two dif- 
ferent periods, in the country of the excellent and illustrious 
Riego, it has uttered in the bosom of the Cortes most 
eloquent and most generous accents: and whatever has 
been the momentary success of an impious war, detested, 
I am happy to say, by the French people; whatever has 
been the effect of a deceitful influence, respecting which 
the Spanish patriots have nothing new to learn ; liberty 
will soon return to enlighten and fertilize that interesting 
part of Europe. Then alone will be appeased the shades 
pf Riego, his young and ill-fated widow, and so many, 
other victims of superstition and tyranny." i ' 

In a letter written to Bolivar, on sending him a portrait i 
of Washington in the name or that illustrious patriot'* 
family, Lafayette thus expressed himself: " What more 
shall I say to the great citizen whom southern America has 
hailed by the name of Liberator, a name confirmed by-> 
both worlds, and who, gifted with an influence equal t<k 
his disinterestedness, bears in his breast the love of liberty 
without any reservation, and of the conmionwealtli without 
any alloy. Nevertheless, the public and recent testi- 
monies of your benevolence and esteem, authorise me to 
present you with the personal congratulations of a veteian . 
in the common cause, who, about to depart for another - 
hemisphere, will follow with his best wishes the glorious i 

IQOmpletioa of your labours." 
" How shall 1 express," answered Bolivar," bowt« 
Hi I 
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great a value my heart attaches to auch a testimony of 
esteem, so glorious to me, The family at Mount- Vernon 
honours me beyond my hopes ; for Washington given 
through the hands of Lafayette, is the sublimest recom- 
pense that man can aspire to, Washington was the cou- 
rageous protector of social reformation ; and you are the 
citizen hero, the champion of liberty, who with one hand 

served America, and with the other the old world '' 

This correspondence reminds us of the reproach made from 
the tribune by a minister of the Restoration, that many 
Frenchmen, merchants and others, applied to an individual 
rather than to the king's government, thinking, perhaps 
with reason, added he, to find in his personal influence 
with the South American and Mexican states, greater 
advantages than by application to their official protectors. 
That I may not too much lengthen this notice already so 
extended, I shall give only some fragments of the two 
speeches delivered by Lafayette when on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, after the celebration of his birth-day, he quilted 
Washington to embark in tlie frigate Brandywine (so named 
in memory of the stream on the banks of which he had been 
wounded forty-eight years before), and solemnly took leaTe 
of the president of the United States, who was surrounded 
by the officers of the Union, and by a numerous assemblage 
of the citizens :— 

" It would be superfluous," said the president, ad- 
dressing him, " to recapitulate the remarkable events of 
your youth, events which have bound up indissolubly your 
name, your fortune, and your fame, with the independence 
and the history of the North- American Union. 

" The part which you took at that memorable period, 
is marked with so peculiar a character, that, realizing the 
noblest fictions of antiquity, there is hardly any thing equal 
to it in the authentic annals of history. 
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You preferred, with firmness aad constancy, &ti^e, 
Ltigers, and privations, of every kind, in defence of a 
sacTcd cause, to an inglorious repose, and the seductions 
of rank, riches, and the pleasures of unbridled youth in 
the most brilliant and attractive court in Europe. la thai 
choice there was no less wisdom than magnanimity. The 
approbation of half a century, aud the acclamations of 
Toices innumerable but Inadequate to the expression of 
rtfelt gratitude, which have welcomed your arrival in 
hemisphere, are the certain proof of it. 
When the struggle of liberty, into which you had 
entered simply as a volunteer, was terminated by the com- 
plete triumph of her cause in this country of your adoption, 
you returned to fulfil the duties of the philanthropist and 
the citizen in your native land. There, in a career pursued 
steadily and undeviatingly for forty years, you have main- 
tained, through successes and reverses, the glorious cause 
to which you had devoted the flourishing years of your 
youth : the improvement of the moral and political condi- 
tion of man 

" .... In that space of forty years, the g;eneration with 
which you bore arms has become almost entirely extinct. 
You are the only surviving general officer of ihe AmericaA 
army in that war. The sages who guided our councitsj 1 
the warriors who fought on land and sea, all are r 
sleeping with their fathers, except some few to whora 
Heaven has vouchsafed a greater number of days than ti I 
commonly allotted to man. A second generation, and 
even a third, have arisen in their place ; and their chil^ J 
dren's children have learned from them what, moreover 1 
the constant enjoyment of liberty indicates as their duty ;■ 
they have learned to join constantly iu the benedictionfcS 
given to tlie memory of their fathers, the name of him v. 
came from distant climes to espouse their cause, and jcMJ 
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them to conquer or to die These sentiments are 

those of the whole country. 

" A whole year has elapsed since you set foot upon our 
shores. We may say, without exaggeration, that this year 
has been to the people of the Union a year of continued 
festival and rejoicing, inspired by your presence. You 
have traversed the twenty-four states of this great confe- 
deration ; you have been received like a long absent father, 
by the children, the men, and the women, of the present 
generation. The rising generatioo, our future hope, more 
numerous than were the whole people for whom you fought, 
have rivalled the few survivors of that period of trial, in 
acclamations of joy on beholding him whom all acknow- 
ledge as their common benefactor ; ycu have heard the 
voices of the past, the present, and the future age, all 
joined in hailing your approach. The shouts and spon- 
taneous transports of gladocss with which thousands of 
individuals welcomed you at your disembarkation on this 
land of liberty, have attended you at every step ; and, 
like the ceaseless roar of mighty waters, they still resound 
through every part of the Union. If, in the course of time, 
a Frenchman shall be called upon to indicate the character 
of his nation by instancing that of an individual of the 
period in which we live, the blood of a noble patriotism 
will glow in his cheek, the fire of unshaken virtue will beam 
in his eye, while he shall pronounce the nameof ia/aye«e. 
We too, and our children, in life and after death, will 
proclaim you as one of ourselves. You belong to us by 
that patriotic self-devotion with which you hastened to the 
assistance of our fathers, to snatch them from the danger 
which threatened them ; you belong to us by that long 
series of years during which you have loved us for our own 
sakcs : you belong to us, by that unalterable feeling of 
gratitude for your services which is one of the most pre- 
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jdaus poitions of our inheritance : and you belong to us by 
those bonds of friendship, stronger than death, which have 
united your name, for the course of future ages, to the 
great name of Washington. 

'^ At this painful moment, which is about to separate 
lis from you, we console ourselves with the idea that until 
the last throb of your heart, wherever you shall be, our 
country will be ever present to your affections; and a 
happy presentiment assures us that we shall not experience 
the sorrow of never seeing you in that country again. We 
love to cherish the hope that we shall behold our friend 
once more. Speaking in the name of the whole American 
people^ and giving free utterance to the feeling of attach- 
ment which throbs in the breast of a whole nation, as if it 
were that of one man, I bid you a painful and affecting 
farewel !" 

After commencing with offering his sincere thanks, La- 
fayette thus continued : — " To have been, in the most 
critical circumstances, adopted by the Union as a cherished 
son — to have participated in the labours and the perils of 
the noble struggle for independence, liberty, and equal 
rights — to have taken part in founding the era of a new 
social order, which has already traversed this hemisphere, 
and which, for the dignity and happiness of mankind, 
must successively conquer each quarter of the other hemi- 
sphere — to have received at every period of the revolution, 
and during the forty years that have followed it, both 
from the American people and their representatives at 
home and abroad, continual testimonies of confidence and 
kindness — such have been the glory, the encouragement, 
and the support, of my long and perilous career. But 
how shall I find words to acknowledge that welcome in- 
cessantly renewed, those unbounded and universal testi- 
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monies of affection, which have marked every stage, every 
hour, of a twelvemonth's journey through the twenty-four 
states of the Union ? Not only have they filled my heart 
with inexpressible enjoyment : they have also given the 
people an opportunity of expressing their approbation of 
e favours with which the different branches of 



the government have loaded me, in all the confederated 
states and in the central seat of the Union. 

However, a satisfaction greater than all awaited me, in 
the wonders of human creation and improvement that every- 
where delighted my eye : in the incomparable state of well- 
being so well appreciated by the people ; in the rapid pro- 
gress of their prosperity ; in their unshaken security, bolli 
public and private; in those habits of good order, the 
true concomitant of liberty ; in that national good seoBe, 
the sovereign arbiter of all differences ; I have discovered 
with exultation the result of those republican principles 
for which we have fought ; and the glorious demonstratioa 
which must strike even the niost_ timid and prejudiced 
minds, of the superiority over the degrading system of 
aristocracy and despotism, of those popular institution* 
which are founded on the true rights of man, and which 
secure by constitutional bonds the privileges of each of 
the several parts of the confederation. The love of this 
union among all the states was breathed in the last wish 
of our paternal Washington; and it will be the latest 
prayer of every American patriot, as it has already be- 
come the sacred pledge of the emancipation of the world ; 
that emancipation in which I am happy to find that the 
American people interest themselves more and more ; at 
the same time that they give to Europe the encouraging 
. example of the success of free institutions, in return for 
all the evils of which she forcibly Imposed upon them the 
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Miefitaiice, but respecting wliich a liberal and enligbtened 
IbeHng is every day gaining ground.* 

^* And now, gentlemen, how shall I give free utterance 
to my warm and deep feeling of the invaluable assurances 
of yotir esteem and friendship ; of the allusions which you 
iftake to former times, to my brave fellow-soldiers, and to 
the vicissitudes of my whole life ; of the touching picture 
which you draw of the benedictions scattered by several 
generations of the American people upon the latter days 
of ft veteran, whom they fill with profound emotion ; of 
ymiT affectionate observations, at this melancholy moment 
of separation, sespecting my native land, which, I can 
declare, is full of regard for the American nation, and 
ivwpecting the hope, so necessary to me, of revisiting that 
GOantry which for half a century has vouchsafed to treat 
me as one of its children ! Avoiding all superfluous repe- 
tition, I will confine myself to confirming aloud, as I have 
already done before you, sir, and before this respectable 
assembly, every one of the sentiments which I have daily 
had occasion publicly to express, from the moment when 
your venerable predecessor, my old brother-in-arms and 
friend, transmitted to me the honourable invitation of the 
congress, to this moment, when you, sir, whose friendly 
connexions with me began in your early youth, are about 
to consign me, for my voyage over the Atlantic, to the 
protection of the heroic national flag that waves upon that 
magnificent vessel, the name of which is not one of the 
. least flattering of the very many favours that I have received 
in this country. 

" May God send down his blessings upon you, sir, and 
upon all those who surround us ! May he send them 
down upon the whole American people, upon each state of 

* Alluding to the negro slayerv imposed by force upon the English 
colonies, and already partly abolished in a great pint of the Union. 
VOL. I. G 



tbe Union, and upon the whole federal government I Re- 
ceive this patriotic farewel from a deeply grateful heuit^ 
which will remain such until the moment when it shall 
cease to bea !" 

This farewel scene was very afiecting ; as were ako the 
separation on the shore, and the last wishes breathed io 
him by the numerous troops that escorted him, as well as 
by the whole population of Washington and the neigli^ 
bouring towns. 

I^afayette, after a prosperous navigation, landed at 
H&vre, the population of which received him, as it had 
received him at the period of his departure, with the live- 
liest enthusiasm. It was the same at Rouen, notwith- 
standing the interference of the authorities, and a chai;ge 
of gendarmerie, singularly contrasting with what had jiyit 
been passing on the other side of the ocean. He vas 
welcomed with warm affection by his neighbours of JUbl 
Grange, an agricultural retreat, in which he lived amidst 
his family, and his recollections of the United Stat^. 
Being caUed to the funeral of Manuel, he delivered fn 
oration over his grave. The deputy from Meaux to the 
Septennial chamber being dead, Lafayette was chosen to 
succeed him ; but the dissolution of the chamber nece^i- 
tated a new election^ in which he was returned. In t]|ke 
course of the session of 1828, he delivered several remark- 
able speeches. In speaking on the whole budget, on the 
23d of June, he said — 

*^ • • . • While nations are advancing, governments lire 
tending to retrograde .... A superabundance of adoii- 
nistrative heads, placed over factitious administcatioiis, 
themselves resting upon nothing ; places without nuo^b^, 
created for the sake of the placemen, and the placemen 
for the sake of the patronage ; the sections of France sacri- 
ficed to a system of centralisation, of which the nietropolls. 
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Wflliant in so many respects, presents at the same time 

^e deplorable contrasts which our honourable colleague, 

K. Charles Pupin, has lately pointed out to you ; the 

inyaluable treasures of academies, public courts, learned 

iK^hools, and the polytechnic school, casting their splen- 

' ^our upon a population which, ait the same time, as has 

just been obserred, is refused the means of learning to 

read, and it is still made a question whether it be good 

that the people should be able to read ; an unprecedented 

'ftup^'^^ndance of generals, staff-ofHcers, privileged corps, 

and foreign corps; few soldiers; and a nation, once all 

tirmy, long victorious over Europe coalesced against its 

independence, now disorganized and disarmed as if it 

were a conquered people. Can it be thpught, gentlemen, 

th^t some slight amendments by committees, that a few 

-^tsensufes from the tribune, can retemper and recompose a 

•ocial state which looks like the very subversion of 

constitutional order ? My observations, gentlemen, are 

unmingled "with bitterness ; they are made conscientiously, 

' from my individual judgment, and also for the interest of 

'all those who, in undertaking to manage the affairs of a 

great people, ought at least to endeavour to persuade 

them that they would not manage them better them- 

" . . . . Every debt is sacred ; some of ours are in sus- 
' pensie : for example, while the European powers were largely 
indemnified for their claims (the English stockholders* even 
" to the triple of the PVench creditors), in the case of the 
United States a single hostile measure, or simply a com- 
xlmraty of claims, would have been thought sufficient to 
^lisoharge their credit account at once. It is not yet liqui- 

* It is well known that the English would not submit to the redno* 
taoa of the oonaojUdated third, but required the fi4l r$invbur960ugi]yt of 
'their vtbdlf. 
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dated, for want of their having chosen to enrol themselves 
among the enemies of France, which was then really in 
France, whatever may sometimes have been said of the 
matter from this tribune."* 

He then expressed his regret that the forms of ac- 
countability of the English civil list had not been adopted 
from the beginning. He repeated his wish for the aboli- 
lion of the punishment of death, " which the uncertainty 
of human judgments renders so frightful, and which ought 
to be especially ao to the present generation, to which 
party rage has bequeathed so many irreparable griefs; as 
also for the abolition of the punishment of branding, which 
was called for from every quarter 

" One of my honourable friends," said he, " has talked 
to you of the gratuitous magistracy of the English justices 
of peace, I do not envy our neighbours that Institution. 
I do not think that those great proprietors are the fittest 
persons to pronounce an absolute decision upon the petty 
offences that are committed around them ; but 1 join in 
the general wish for the re- establishment of the principle 
of temporary election for justices of peace. 1 am gratified 
to find in the last discussion upon trial by jury, pledges to 
take into consideration, in the ensuing session, the appli- 
cation of that mode of proceeding to all offences of the 
press." He recurs to what he had said in 1819 : " There 
would be a real profit in every ministry's seeking, in all 
strictness of conscience, to fix what is necessary for the 
public service to be done, and well done, and proposing 
to yon, with regard to all the rest, allowances as liberal, 
as complete, as maybe wished, for the well-being of those 
at present in office, provided that future adniinistrations 
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■^ disengaged from every parasitical service, and childr^ 1 
brought up to some more productive labour than that ior* f 
dustry o( place, which injures the progress of every othep 1 
branch of industry and the independence of a multitudfl 
of citizens. He found the items larger than iJiose of 
English budgets; " and yel," said he, "that is no 
cheap government, to use the expression which has so ol 
been laid to my chaise, and which 1 am far from disowni 

" The political question is, to know whether the govern^' I 
ment shall drag itself along uccording to old diplomatic \ 
^aditions, or whether, disengaged from the influences and I 
B reminiscences from without, it will take the place whieh^ 
E.beiits us at the head of European civilization ; a placffcl 
Piarhich, in my opinion, still remains unoccupied, notwithT* 
standing some appearances belied by facts ; a plac 
which there does not now remain even any foreign pretea^ I 
sion. It is from that high position that France can andj 
ought to resist being led away towards objects with wlilc( 
she has no concern. For my own part, I should 1 
waited for more explanations and spec ificat ions, befura 
voting away the last eighty millions : but no one can a 
prove more than myself the measures necessary for ens urinm 
the liberty and independence of Greece ; for aiding her b« 
pecuniary assistance ; for making her a barrier against tb^ 
ambition of the other powers ; for stopping the traffic i 
the persons of the unfortunate victims, and delivering froi 
slavery those whom our intervention has not secured fronjt I 
that calamity ; and 1 shall foresee advantage in it to our ] 
commercial relations ; for, notwithstanding some narrow^ 1 
prejudices, they will always gain by the extension of the: I 
intell^nce, the enjoyments, and the liberty, of Dther-4 
nations. 

C. . . , I shall not speak of our unfortunate and culpa-:^ 
Spanish espedition, nor of the rude lessons which,^ 
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ddsfk^iism, oongregatidnnm, and aristxicracy; recieur^ m 
the Peninsula, for the yartdus and beautiful prcrefoces ^ 
which I hope that very different destinies are in reMhf^;' 
But let me be permitted to call your attention to the eiM-^ 
mous, the senseless error which is committed with feg^nl 
to the new American States. Through what blindnej^, 
gentlemen, through what compliances, in return for imiitit, 
ili^atitude, and bankruptcy, does our government pel!^di 
in not recognising the independence of those states ? The 
Btitish government, under the direction of an illustrious^ 
iynister) itself hesitated, I know ; but no sooner had it 
l^ei^ived the immense advantage which the priority ^ 
iSbBt recognition, and an official and opportune declaration 
of sympathy and protection, gave to the United States, 
ijhan it hastened to secure a share in the honour and pity^ 
fit of their new relations • . . • 

" . . . • Amid the attacks of pretended defenders of di«r 
altar, I cannot but grieve at that cold-blooded fanattcisite 
which holds up as hostile to the rights and the feelings ^ 
the people, that Christianity of which social equality Was 
the primitive basis, thus calling up a sort of reprisals Of 
Aversion against opinions and practices which in themselves 
have nothing in common with an ambitious worldliness: 
I must seek a solution of that inextricable confusion of the 
duties of the priest, speaking at once in the name of 
Heaven and as an officer paid by the state. I shall not 
fitid it, to my mind, at least, except in a country where 
tiie religious fueling is more general than in France; where 
thd ministers of worship are treated with more regard ; 
where all sects live in peace ; where their rites and their 
Regulations inspire no uneasiness ; but where they are total 
strangers to the civil government, and where the religious 
soeieties form themselves freely and have ministers of their 
tfwn choice. ... . 
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.;:*^ • • « • The national instruction, gentlemen,, and above 
ail, elementary instruction, that great source of public 
r^^Bon, of practiqal morality, and of national tran*- 
quillity, is now the first want of the population of France^ 
^ it is the first debt which the government owes it^ 
Gentlemen, you know how that debt is discharged. 
Methods of teaching have hitherto been patronised in an 
inverse ratio to their perfection and facility. Neither yout 
pitiful fifty thousand francs, nor even five hundred thou* 
sand, are sufiicient to be devoted to this great social duty. 
For a good and honest system of public instruction, five 
millions would appear to me to be the most desirable 
allotment in a budget. 

'^ Many statesmen seem to have forgotten-^ some, per- 
haps, have never known — that by the law of the 3d 
Brumaire of the year IV., France possessed the best edu- 
cational organization that ever existed in any country. 
It could not be convenient to that power which struck out 
from the Institute the cl^s of the moral and political 
sciences. Napoleon created the university, whose mono- 
poly, and the conditions which it exacted, shocked the 
friends of liberty and the feelings of families ; which after- 
wards owed to the invasion of Jesuitism, a privilege of 
another kind, the advantage of passing for a liberal instil 
tution. It is requisite, in order to reconcile all parties, to 
bring forward in the next session an organization of public 
instruction, in which the national duties of teaching shall 
be completely fulfilled, and in which individual liberty 
shall be respected ; but any plan of education, especially 
in its elementary parts, will require the concurrence of 
true civil administrations. 

'^ How has it been, gentlemen, that, in contempt of so 
many promises, we have retained for fourteen years the 
imperial scaffolding of the internal administratiou of 
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France? Those factitious municipalities ; those mock coun- 
cils ; those despotic and trickery prefectures and under- 
prefectures, the inconveniences, the powers, and the salaries, 
of which have been successively and constantly increased. 
When shall we see every section of the country admini- 
stering its own affairs ; doing all that can so be done, by 
itself; keeping within its own territory the portion of the 
taxes which is now obliged to be sent back to it ? Is this 
an idea unknown \ii France? But the Constituent As- 
sembly, whatever may have been said from this tribune, 
had not confined itself to proclaiming salutary truths ; it 
had organized a system of administrations elected by the 
citizens, which was only aboliahed by the Consulate and 
the Empire. Are there great difficulties seen in it? But 
wheD, in 1815, in a fit of liberalism. Napoleon decreed 
the restoration of municipalities according to the law of 
1791, the elections were carried into effect with remarkable 
promptitude and moderation. No embarrassment would 
occur, unless the government, instead of resigning iteetf 
to the simple consequences of eternal truth and cotem- 
porary reason, were to tliink itself obliged to combine with 
them the alliance of principle and exception, of right and 
exclusive privilege, which would clog and frustrate even 
the best intentions. 

He urged the reorganisation of the national guards ; 
and reminded the chamber of the expressions of the 
royal ordinance of the 9th of March, 1815, in which 
it is said that the stationary national guards, presenting a 
mass of three millions of agricultural or mercantile pro- 
prietors, constitute a local force universally diifused 

" From that formidable mass, but which so many in- 
terests attach to the soil, may issue," said be, "volunteer 
corps forming movable columns 

" Thus the nation will everywhere fight along with the 
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aMy, either in line or as auxiliary, and will show that 
a ^at people, when they do not choose it, do not resume 
the yoke they have thrown off. 

• <*...♦.. The glory of the French navy has resounded 
thmugh every heart : the name of Navarino has been 
littered 'in the same accents from the throne and in the 
chaimbers as it had been by the whole nation ; and it is 
not the brave admiral De Rigny who need fear a disavowal 
in the shape of a recal. The infamous traffic in slaves 
has been proceeded against, biit not entirely extinguished. 
Full of confidence in the sentiments of the minister of 
marine on these important questions, I submit to him the 
idea of putting the slave-trade on the footing of piracy, as 
in the law of the United States, since adopted by England. 
As for the administration of the colonies, there is too much 
ijd ^2L'y for me to speak of it succinctly. I will only observe 
that the system of colonisation of the ancients appears to 
me much superior to that of modern times " 

In the session of 1829, some deputies of the c6ti droit 
having expressed themselves in a very unbefitting manner 
respecting the Spanish constitutionalists, and having ac- 
cused the plenipotentaries sent to Haguenau, of having 
asked from the allied powers a foreign sovereign, M. Ben- 
jamin-Constant replied to this latter charge, and invited 
his colleague also to explain on that subject, which he did 
id these terms : 

" Gentlemen, I accept the opportunity which is offered 
me; of formally contradicting the assertion which I have 
just heard, and respecting which I am very happy Iq give 
an explanation from this tribune. 

" No, gentlemen, I have never solicited foreign inter- 
vention to decide the fate of my country ; and I should be 
more offended at such a charge, did I not think that the 
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]tarty whicli accases me, might well^ from katg 
regard that sin as a venial one. 

** When, after a calamitous expenenee of eight months, 
I am under the necessity of saying it, I beheld the foretgn 
armies ready to invade my country^ I thought, fbr the 
first time since the name of Emperor^ and even since tiuit 
of Consul for life, had been pronounced, that I ought to 
join all my efforts with those of my fellow-countrymen to 
repel the invasion of the foreigners, and I did not stay to 
examine who were in their ranks. When, aftjer haviag 
the honour of being chosen a member of the Chamber of 
Representatives, I was entrusted, together with my ho- 
nourable colleagues, with the mission to HagueMu, I 
regretted it, I own, because I thought that my presence 
here might more contribute to the national resistaiiee. 
Nevertheless, I complied with the wish expressed by ihy 
fellow-citizens and my colleagues. I went, then, upon 
that embassy ; but I asked there neither for foreign inter- 
ference, nor for a foreign prince ; and in truth, I should 
have been much perplexed to have pointed one out* I 
wished that France should have time to give herself, as I 
believe she had a right to do, a constitution of her own 
choice. Such, gentlemen, was my conduct. 

" I will avail myself of this opportunity, to say a few 
words upon a matter which is also very much of a per- 
sonal nature. For a long time, I have heard the Spanish 
Cortes and patriots insulted from this tribune. I think 
it is time for the friends of the constitutional liberty of 
Spain to protest against that bad practise. 

" I will not enlarge either upon comparisons or upon 
facts ; 1 do not like to stir these questions and to pro- 
voke irritating discussions : I will only observe that those 
Cortes^ those patriots, of whom so much ill has been 



_ta.id, were defending not only the liberty and indepc 
ence of their country, but the crown of Ferdinand VII,, 
at the very period when that same King Ferdinand was 
celebrating the feast of Saint Napoleon at Valen^ay, 
congratulating the Emperor upon the conquest of Ma- 
drid, and asking of King Joseph to be permitted to 
swear fidelity to him." 

In the sitting of the 6th of June, 1829, the order of 

Etbe day having been called for on the presentation of a 
^itioa against the double vote, Lafayette replied in the 
t-Collowing speech ; — 

' Gentlemen, if my personal opinion were in question, 
I I should say that all the contributors ought to participate, 
Bfiither in tlieir own persona or by their representatives, in 

.voting the public burdens; and that this rule admits of 
■ .«o exception, but in cases of incapacity resulting from 
ii.^Q evident want of independence or of discernment. 
.TBut we are now in tlie circle which the Charter has traced 
|>fOut for us ; and already, of every hundred Frenchmen of 
\ age to elect, ninety-nine are excluded from the exercise 
t of that right. Now, the elective chamber forms only 
H^tnethird of the legislative power ; an observation which 

I make only in order to allay the apprehension expressed 
^ by the honourable member who has preceded mc, of 
• seeing the popular passions rise up against the heads of 
't-iociety. Nevertheless, gentlemen, the electoral quali- 
, fication was fixed by the Charter at three hundred francs 

of direct contribution; and I do not think that any liberty 

was left of violating that provision, by establishing the 
7. -privilege of a double vote in favour of that fourth of the 
Mjclectore wlio pay the highest amount of taxes. 

' Call to mind, gentlemen, what passed some time 
> in this chamber. One of your committees had spoken 

Tery favourably of a petition tending to lower the age of 
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eligibility, that is to say, to do what the author of the.; 
Charter himself had done, when, at his second return^ 
he wished, he said, to repair the errors of the first Resto* 
ration. Well, gentlemen; such was on that day your- 
ardent, scrupulous attachment to the Charter, that I 
beheld almost every one of my colleagues eagerly rise up 
for the order of the day, thus declaring that the legis^ 
lative faculties of French intelligence and energy could be 
found only in a medium age of fifty-seven or fifty-eight 
years ; and yet the question then was, only that of restor- 
ing a number of citizens to the exercise of a natural and 
therefore imprescriptible right ; whereas, in the question 
of the double vote, it has been necessary to vitiate, to 
falsify the exercise of a ri^ht already acquired, in full 
exercise, and solemnly recognised by the Charter. 

** How can this anomaly of the double vote have been 
introduced, and by what sort of reasoning ? You know 
how it was, gentlemen. A deplorable catastrophe had 
united all parties in the feeling of a common sorrow ; and 
some men imagined that they could improve that misfor- 
tune, that isolated crime, to the advantage of aristocracy and 
sovereign power. I should not have retraced the intrigues, the 
violences, and, to use the expression of the honourable 
speaker who has preceded me, the scandals of that melan>- 
choly legislative period, if he had not mentioned them 
himself. .... I will not inquire how it was that the double 
vote obtained a majority of a few voices. I shall content 
myself with recurring to such of the arguments as may 
still have some weight in this chamber, since they have 
recently been made use of in it again. 

f^ It was requisite, it was said, to give additional secu- 
rity to large properties — that is, to give assistance to the 
•trongest-^because they were the most interested in good 
legislation. In the first place, gentlemen, I deny the 



prii^ciple. It is in an inverse proportion to its amount 
that property is so interested. The truth is, that the 
possessor of an income of a hundred thousand francs, 
reduced to fifty thousand, is less to be pitied than the 
possessor of a thousand francs who should be reduced to 
five hundred ; and above all, he would be less to be pitied 
than the small proprietor who should cease to have any 
property at all : and here I say nothing of the property 
of our persons ; although not one of us, 1 believe, is humble 
enough not to value himself a little above zero. 

" But what has property to do with the question here ? 
when the qualification of deputies is fixed at a thousand 
francs, and that of electors at three hundred francs, of 
direct contribution, a rate above that of the medium of 
properties in France. No, gentlemen, it was in favour of 
privilege that the privilege was created. It was for the 
sake of an opinion, of a party ; perhaps with ulterior 
views : and so true is this, that we find a feeling, and, if 
I may use such an expression, a flavour of the double 
vote, in everything that has since been proposed, more, 
especially in those two laws, the municipal and the depart- 
mental, which were withdrawn as soon as the amendments 
of your committee gave cause to apprehend results less, 
conformable to the spirit of the double vote. 

" A great outcry was then made, as has been made, 
since ; and I perceive that those clamours have made an; 
impression upon the honourable speaker who has preceded 
me : a cry was raised, I say, against * democracy ! repub- 
lican ideas ! the sovereignty of tlie people i' Ah ! gen-: 
tlemen, take the word of a colleague whose habits for: 
more than half a century, and his personal opinions, have 
made very familiar with that class of principles and feel- 
ings, there is not a word of all that either in the Charter, 
or in all that has ever been proposed to you ui^der it)i 
auspices. 
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'^ Might it not, on the contrary^ be supposed that ^ 
adversaries of all liberty had hoped that a majority of a 
hundred thousand principal proprietors in France, hAd 
become indifferent to that liberty, and ta the instttutkiiVi 
that secure it ; but that, perceiving their error, and beiqre 
the arrival of the third series of deputies, they had seized 
the first pretext for seeking, in the fourth paying the 
highest contributions, what they had not found in the 
total number of the electors ? 

'< An opinion had been advanced, which the sanie 
honourable speaker, if I rightly understood him, has 
again brought forward. The Charter, it was said, has 
clearly pointed out those Frenchmen who ought not 
to elect; but as regards those whom it recognises as 
qualified, their qualification is free to be disposed of in 
any way — the Charter docs not interfere. 

'^ A fine part, truly, gentlemen, is it sought to make 
our Charter perform in the electoral system ! An instru- 
ment of proscription to all whom it excludes, it is not to 
be an instrument of protection to all whom it admits! 
Gentlemen, it is pretty well, for a constitution deliberated 
.upon by the whole nation, or for a charter emanating from 
the royal will — it is pretty well, I say, that it should re- 
strain within certain limits the exercise of the natural and 
social rights : but when once those limits are laid down, 
can it be, that the authorities instituted by that constitu- 
tion, or by that.chai'ter, are at liberty, at their discretion, 
to contract those limits still more — to estaWish, foi: in*^ 
stance, among the electors, different classifications, degrees 
of election, exclusive privileges ? That would indeed be, 
to use the expression of the previous speaker, a subversicfn 
of social order : those indeed might be called sens^Uis 
theories ; a term which the minister of the interior has been 
please explain to us by applying it to the Constituent 



iKi^eMiUy; that is to say, genflemefn, to tliose theories 
%rhicli proclaimed so matiy trtiths, restored so many rtghtt, 
al^lished 60 ntany prejudices, abuses, and barbarisms ; to 
llM^se theories the remains of which, after passing through 
the three grand vicissitudes of Jacobinism, the Empire, and 
^e ftestOrevtion, still predominate, and necessitate what 
lit^rty, politicft), civil, and religious, is to be found in your 
Charter and your laws. 

"It would not be difficult, gentlemen, to abolish thig 
ffovision of the double vote : call to mind the amendment 
oof our late excellent and much to be lamented colleague, 
"Gtimiille Jordan, which consisted in breaking up the former 
-departmental colleges into colleges of administrative arron- 
'dissements, a division more agreeable to the country and 
the electors than the present one. The slightest calcula* 
tion would suffice to bring into this Chamber the same 
nfamber of deputies as at present. And pray, gentlemen, 
who could oppose this ? Would it be the nation ? But 
in our social edifice, resting upon its summit, when some 
fractions of power escape from that summit, which the 
aristocracy seizes on the way, is it not for the interest of 
the nation that this aristocracy should be brought into 
closer contact with the people? And besides, is not 
the national opinion upon the double vote very well 
known ? 

- " Is it the electors ? But to three-fourths of the electors 
the double vote is not only an injustice, but an insult; and 
you see that among the other fourth it has declared oppo- 
nents. 

" Is it the Chambers? But the Chamber of Peers, 

being hereditary legislators and hereditary judges, are 

satisfied with their own privileges, and find it neither their 

^ivish nor their interest to create elsewhere other anomaiiei. 

• As for the Chamber of Deputies, gentlemen, we are abeady 
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required to be contributors to th6 amount of a thotiflaiid 
francsy and to be forty years of age; and ninefy-mn^l. 
hundredths of the Frenchmen of age to elect are dis-. 
qualified. Are three-fourths of the remaining hundredth' 
to be also disqualified ? Ah ! gentlemen, could any on'fi^ 
of my colleagues entertain such a thought, I would tell" 
him that he neither does justice to his own 'merits nor to 
the goodwill of his fellow- citizens. 

"In fine, is it the government ? And here, gentlemen, 
is my last and one of my strongest arguments. In ouf 
present situation, within and without, it is important fcr 
the King's government to prove that there exists no dis- 
trust between the people and the throne ; and what better 
means can there be of effecting this, than by abolishing 
an order of things calculated to convey the supposition 
that entire confidence is reposed only in twenty thousand 
privileged electors among a population of thirty-two mil- 
lions of souls ? 

" It is for these reasons, gentlemen, that I vote against 
the order of the day, and for the conclusions of your 
committee." 

In the sitting of the 9th of July, the Chamber being 
in deliberation upon voting the supplementary credits, 
Lafayette expressed the following opinion : — 

" I leave it to the speakers who are to follow me, to 
enter into details which are better suited to their deep 
studies and their local experience. Besides, gentlemen, 
you would perhaps think my diplomacy too simple. In 
the great Eastern contest, I see nothing, as regards our- 
selves, but the importance of an intermediate power; in 
the balance of Europe, only two heads of classification, 
the oppressors and the oppressed; in the demarcation df 
states, nothing but their natural limits ; in the welfare of 
a people, nothing but the advantage of all ; and m the 
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true policy of France, nothing but an independent and 
liberal part. You know, gentlemen, that vast and power- 
fid league which seeks to enslave and brutalize mankind. 
Itf^ steeps the Peninsula in blood, oppresses Italy, and 
disturbs other states; its metropolitan seat is at Vienna; 
and, notwithstanding some other pretensions, Don Miguel 
is its model of perfection. England has made some pre- 
tensions to erect another beacon — sometimes extinguished 
— sometimes casting false lights — ask of Italy, of Spain, 
of Portugal, if it be not so. It is to France, then, gen- 
tlemen, sympathizing more with the ideas of modern 
civilization, that it belongs to place herself at the head of 
that civilization : there will she find her glory, her interest^ 
and, should circumstances call for it, her ambition ; there- 
in, would also be found the dignity and safety of her 
government : but in order to fulfil that noble task, her 
government must bring itself to the determination to feaf 
no more, either the nation represented, or the nation 
armed; and, renouncing old connexions, must say to 
foreign powers, * Under God, I owe it to the French peo- 
ple that I am placed above your influences and beyond 
your speculations.' 

^' I shall confine myself, gentlemen, to running over 
some of the most prominent points of the ground which 
we have been brought upon by the demand of the credits 
itself. Some of my honourable friends have spoken 
severely of the expedition to the Morea ; they have even 
thought that we should get no thanks at all for it. Gen- 
tlemen, I so ardently desired an intervention of some 
kind, a French intervention, in favour of Greece, that I 
cannot join in their censures : and as for our share of 
generosity in the succours afforded; not to speak of 
Russia, whose motives are sufficiently apparent ; -the two 
speeches from the throne;^ in which the battle of Na^arino 
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is called by Qiarks X. glorious^ aad by George IV.. 
HmtQward^ would be quite sufficient to prevent the co4n^. 
plexions of the two interests in tke cause of the Greeks 
from being any more confounded than the cannonade at- 
Terceira can be confounded with the hospitality at Brest. 
But the last London protocol has abased my f^ide and 
withered my hopes. 

^' Grentlemen, why have the Greeks taken up arms, en- 
dured so many evils, shed so much blood ? To free, 
themselves from paying tribute to the Turks; to re« 
construct their ancient country ; to be governed by thera-! 
selves, and according to their own manners. Well». 
gentlemen : the protocol reimposes the odious tribute ; 
the greater part of Greece is left out of Greece ; and, to 
govern the small remaining part, search is to be made^ 
I know not where, for I know not what foreign prinoBf 
some hospodar, the mongrel offspring of the East and of 
the West, in whom the Greeks will see only a vassal oC 
the Porte, with one tribute more to pay. Gentlemen, this 
may suit Russia, who already meditates the acquisition ol 
new subjects in that quarter ; it may suit England, who has 
always feared rivals in her carrying-trade; but France^ 
whose interest it is to have a powerful and friendly nation 
as a barrier against both the ambition for conquest and 

the mercantile ambition of other powers On this 

point we expect explanations. 

'' The governments of Italy are enslaved to the in- 
fluence of Austria : free Italy would be our friend. Spain, 
whose distributive justice consists in butchering by turns 
both patriots and Carlists, will never be truly our ally until 
she shall again have become constitutional. As for Por- 
tugal, in vain has the English government latterly chosen 
to balance the pretended sovereignty of the Miguelist cortes 
against the institutions which a British ambassador ^ be 



it (i^NKrKrdt tfl [MMsil^^ hkd bfeught from Brazil. Gentle- 
mtn, the advocates of the national principle admit no such 
etacessioin^ there can be no legality where there ts nothing 
h&t tyrannical violation of natural and social right. And 
besides, do we not see how the pretended Cortes have 
bJMn ootnpoded — how those deputies have been excluded 
whom Don Miguel has not himsjelf chosen ? Let us hope, 
gentlemen, that public indignati^, and mad attacks upon 
every flag, will soon put an end to this usurpation ; and 
that in the mean time France will constantly protest 
against tlie frightfnl expedient which would consign a young 
atfd innocent victim to the brutality of Don Miguel. 

** I do not deny, gentlemen, that there have been troubles 
in South America and in Mexico, nor that there are some 
still. These troubles have, however, been exaggerated. I 
attribute them chiefly to two causes ; the threats, though 
impotent, of Spain, which keep up disproportionate armies 
atid the turbulence of their leaders ; and the European intri- 
gues, which persist in striving to introduce old institutions 
into the new states. Put an end to both these causes, and 
tlie tranquillity of commerce will revive. The minister of 
commerce was saying the other day, that diplomatic rela- 
ticms had nothing to do with our commercial interests in 
^t country* Since then, I have received a Mexican 
j6Htnal of the 19th of March, containing a motion made in 
the Chamber of Representatives, to the intent of doubling 
the duties upon merchandise brought from countries which 
h&d not recognised Mexican independence. 
" ** It is time," continued Lafayette, ** that the government 
should yield to the unanimous demands of French commerce. 
" One of my honourable friends will speak to you of the 
ATgerine affair, Which he is better acqainted with than 
myself. I will only now call your attention to an infringe- 
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meat upon the natioaal honour more serious than the puny 
effort of the Dey, 

" 1 shall not here treat in a general manner of the great 
tjueation of the delivering up of refugees, and the Tight 
asBumed by a conslimtional government, of thus alienating 
by treaties, wilhout the concurrence of the chambers, the 
noblest prerogative of the French soil ; but the giving up 
of political refugees, in the opinion of all ages and coun- 
tries, has been unanimously stigmatized. Able junscon-' 
■ulls have proved to roe that in the giving up of Oalotti, 
several articles of our laws have necessarily been violated. 

" And though I am willing to admit that there may 
have been, on the part of the French agents, only error, 
precipitation, and afterwards, 1 must say, repentance ; still 
there have been, somewhere, criminality, deception, and 
outrage to the honour of France. Something has been 
said of thefte, of party excesses, that had been committed ,* 
of which I know nothing ; but you are well aware that it 
is not for such offences that a man is called a highway- 

" You have been told of sentences pronounced. Are 
you ignorant what sort of sentences are and necessarily 
must be pronounced under absolute governments? If, for 
instance, Don Miguel, who is happily a usurper — but 
suppose he were not, and were to come and say to you, 
holding in his hand a sentence against some worthy Por- 
tuguese refugee in your territory, ' That is the man whoj 
in the king's palace, assassinated with his own hand the 
Marquis of Louie, my father's best friend !•' would you 

■ Everybody knowa that tha MaroDis of Louie, the friend of 
John II., wus dnicn into b anire by Don Mi^el. who Bssusinatfld 
him with Mb own bimds. This crime was comoiitled in > part of (he 
pilsea remute from the land's Bpaiimenta. On learning the deatb of 
the Marquia, who, il w»s given oa(, had been carried off by u 



^e^eve Don Miguel and his judges ? Not that I mean — 
far from it — ^to compare Francis I. to him. But can I 
believe that Neapolitan prince himself to be really his own 
■xa^ry when he still keeps in exile the friends who shared 
Im patriotic efforts for the deliverance of his country ? 
^se frknds whom he himself, while Duke of Calabria, 
encouraged to insurrectipn. As for his ambassador to 
France, gentlemen ; before the ministers so easily granted 
him their confidence, they ought to have informed them- 
selves whether there was any identity between him and 
one of the members of that junta of 1799, the atrocious 
ini^rument of foreign revenge, and which deluged Naples 
with the most valuable blood in every species of distinc- 
tion.* 

'. " In short, gentlemen, there has been an aggression 
upon French honour : justice must be done ; Galotti must 
be demanded back ; the demand must be made with vi« 
gour, and he must be restored to the French soil : 
it is necessary that tlie national honour should somewhere 
find a signal reparation." 

As the speech which Laf^ette delivered at the dinner 
of Americans in commemoration of the anniversary of the 
4th of July, belongs to the occurrences of the year 1829, 
I tiiink it right here to lay it before my readers : 

" Gentlemen," said he, *< at this numerous meeting to 
celebrate our great anniversary of the 4th of July, I ex- 
perience a truly gratifying pleasure in breathing in some 
sort the air of an American atmosphere. I am the more 
sensible to your obliging toast and the expressions which 
have accompanied it, as you have been pleased to associate 
iny name with the principles and the institutions for which 

- ■* The Prmee of Castelcicalft is no other than the famous Fabricio 
Rufib. Immediately after the Kevolntion, Lafayette demanded that 
be dionld be sent away ; but he has been retained in his post of Neapo- 
Iftan ambassador at Paris. 
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my comrades in the revolution and myself , vith.o«ir iflttlH 
trious, our beloved Washington, at our head, h^d ike 
honour of acting, ccmibatuigy and shedding our Mood. 
Those institutions, gentlemen, at the same timie that t] 
have ensured the independence and the liberty ef 
United States, have begun the American, era of a 
political civilization, destined to extend idtimately orer the 
whole world, and which is founded, as has just been ob- 
served, upon the feeling of the natural rigiilfl of man. I 
9un proud to add, that die first declaration of those li^ils 
on this side the oceai), has received the in^aceable isa- 
press of its American origin. 

" Habituated as you have been frpm ywr infancy io 
love and respect those institutions, I am persuaded that 
you have still more strongly felt their value since yau 
have been enabled to compai^ them wijlji thosie of oikm 
countries. Thus, while all generous hearts rejoice ;%t 
beholding any liberal improvement upon any p^jait <^ the 
globe whatsoever ; while, for example,, we: hs^e . att 
hailed with our acclamations the triumph lately obtaiafld 
in Great Britain over religious intolerance ; it is gfatifjjiig 
* to the citizens of the United States tiO refleet, thfli^ for 
half a century, those great advanta^, those sigiial Yie- 
tories, have been with them eviery-^y princtpkfl.ipid 
undisputed practises. Such a inefiection, g^tleiften, 
should make them everlastingly devoted io those iiislit»- 
tions, which will never be better secured ^han by ^Aoir 
perseverance in the system -and the sentiments of the 
federative Union. :•: 

** Let us hope that the example of the combinaiiop.'of oo 
many blessings, tried by long experience, wiU not belosttipm 
the republics recently founded in the rest of'liie Amerioan 
hemisphere ; and that, in the consolidation of their con- 
stitutional edifice, they will be on their gmard agajumt 
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European BaggestionE and the adtnission of exotic mate- 
nals. 

" It would be gratifying to me, gentlemen, to introduce 
to you the name of the distinguished patriot, the worfhy 
minister, t!ie personal friend,* whose approaching de- 
parture causes us such affectionate regret ; but 1 mUtt 
not encroach upon the prerogative of our preBident, aod- 
thereforc I give you a farmer's toast: 

" To national legitimacy! It smotheri the tares qf' 
privilege; it nourishes the roots of natural and tocM 

At the end of the session, and after an absence of 
fourteen years, Lafayette repaired into aucient Auvergne, 
to Chavaniac, his birthplace and the property of his son, 
where a part of his family had assembled to go into the 
department of the Is^re, on a visit to his grand-daughter, 
Madame Adolphe Perier. Being invited to a public 
dinner at Clermont, he there drew a judicious parallel 
between the period when the Gauls, under Vercingetoria, 
-bad attempted in that territory their last resistance to the 
?llomans, and that at which the army of the Loire had 
^oonstnicted there its last intrenchment. 

At Issoire, Brioude, Paulhaguet, Langeac, and Cha- 
'Taniac, the populations came out to meet him ; and be 
was received in the same manner at Puy, where the new 
deputy, M. Bertrand, harangued him at the head of the 
nfaabitants of that town. 

" In the midst of the festival of the citizens of Puy, 
•nd when the people of the ArdSche, of the Isire, and 
-•f Lyons, were preparing to entertain him in their turn, 
.mrrived, like a thunderstroke, the news of the formation 
"•f the ministry of the 6th of August, and of all the 
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projects which that appointment itself but too clearly 
announced. Thenceforward, the reception given or. pre- 
pared for a simple citizen, assumed a particular character, 
the influence of which in counteracting the hostile plots 
that were hatching, has been evident and universally 
acknowledged. 

In his speech at the dinner at Puy, Lafayette recurred 
in terms of gratitude to the obligation which he had owed 
to the good-will of the citizens, and especially to the 
departmental administration, when the latter formally re- 
fused, as we have already related, to comply with an order 
from the ministry which had been created just after the 
10th of August, enjoining them to send Madame de 
Lafayette to Paris, at the period of the September mas- 
sacres. 

Being led to speak of the Chamber of Deputies, La- 
fayette added these prophetic words, which seemed a 
presage of the address of the two hundred and twenty-one. 

** that Chamber," said he, <* which has, I know, 

been charged with some slowness in effecting our liberal 
ameliorations, but which, as soon as ever it shall perceive 
the existence of a plot against the public liberties, will 
not, any more than the nation itself, want the energy 
necessary to suppress it." 

The people and the principal patriots of Annonay, of 
the C6te Saint- Andre, of Rives, &c., awaited Lafayette's 
arrival on the confines of the two departments of the 
Ard^che and the Is^re, where they received him in triumph. 
It was also amidst an immense population which had come 
out to meet him, that he made his entry into Grenoble. 
The following was his answer to the eloquent speech of M. 
Mallein, who had come to address him in the name of the 
inhabitants of that patriotic city : — 

'' It is with deep emotion that I approach that illustrious 
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taty of Grenoblfi) wliere the first signal was given of Ftencli 
liberty, where the first blow was struck at the pretensions 
of privilege, where the last national victory was gwned 
over foreign invasion. You will judge, sir, how highly I 
must value the affecting welcome which I here receive, 
aud the testimonies of approbation which you are pleased 
to give to my political conduct in the name of the citizens 
of Grenoble. You have reminded me of difi'ereiit periods 
of the Revolution : among them there is not one which 
doea not reflect glory upon the town of Grenoble, not one 
in which it has not manifested its lovo of liberty, its hatred 
of anarchy, its ardent and sincere patriotism. 

" Vixille, which you have mentioned, was venerated by 
me as the cradle of the liberty of Dauphiny, of the liberty 
of France, and consequently of the liberty of Europe. 
After the lapse of forty years, it is gratifying to me to 
find myself attached to it by the dearest affections, by the 
tenderest ties of kindred and friendship. It is with the 
greatest pleasure that 1 have heard you cite the names of 
several of my old and my new colleagues, your fellow-coun- 
trymen. At every period they have distinguished them- 
selves among the steadiest and most zealous defenders of a 
wise and true liberty." 

A crown of silver, intertwmed with oak-leaves, beiag 
presented to him by a venerable old man, " I accept," 
said he, '' with gratitude, the crown which you offer me; 
not for myself alone, but in common with all the patriots 
of Dauphiny in every period of 1787, 88, and 89, of every 
year which has been signalized by the display of your 
senUments, and particularly of that memorable day ( 
which the Austrians learned from you, once more, whBt> J 
can be performed by a national guard animated by the 
love of liberty and their country." Accept, gentlemen, 
* AUading to tbe cdebraUd affur of 18lB, in wMoh tbe oittaiul 
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the homage of my gratitude, and of all the feelings wkb 
which my heart is overflowing." _ t 

At nighty the whole town was munificently illamiaated, 
and a brilliant serenade was given to the General* The 
next day, a dinner takmg place in honour of him^ he gave 
this toast: 

'' The department of the Is^re and the city dT Grs^ 
noble! 

*' Here waved the first flag of liberty, the first signal 
of political equality. Here, should it be wanted, would 
be found an anchor of safety. 

" May every prosperity be accumulated upon the fair 
land of the Is^re, and upon the illustrious metropolis of 
Dauphinese patriotism !*' 

The authorities of Grenoble, and particularly the mayor, 
had manifested an intention of repressing, or at least 
moderating, this burst of public feeling ; but they disco- 
vered in time the impossibility of succeeding, and, indeed, 
the danger of attempting it. 

The same enthusiasm, the same publid exultation^ the 
same testimonies of respect and veneration, awaited the 
general in the town of Vizille, whither he went to pass'a 
few days in the bosom of the P6rier family. There the 
anger of the government was expressed by the brutal 
expulsion of the mayor, M. Finant, who had dared to»rvgo 
and compliment Lafayette at the head of the inhabitants 
of that illustrious cradle of Dauphinese liberty : but it is 
worthy of remark, that those in power could not at that 
time find a single citizen who would consent to take the 
]place of the magistrate thus honourably expelled. Bon- 
fires lighted in all directions on the summits of the Alps, 

were added to the illuminations of Vizille. Lafayette's 

■ ''■.■•' . ■ . . , . . ' 

^ard of Greppble so yaliantl^ defended the walls of that citv against 
a^ Ansirian dftiribii, upon which it inflicted consideraUle loM. '. 



passage through the towns of Voiron^ laXisn^dia^ Bm, 
Bourgoin, and the whole country, the people of f^Miich 
flocked together on his way, was one continual '$mit;|ph. 
The whole town of Vicennecame out to meet him.; and 
some fireworks, which the authorities had forbidd^i to be 
discharged, were carried to the other side of the lihone^ 
and let oflP on the territory of the neighbourkig depart* 
ment. 

The speech in which Lafayette reminded them of the 
presidency of the archbishop of Vienne at Versailles, ex- 
cited the most lively enthusiasm, especially when he 
uttered these words, which seemed harbingers of th^ glori- 
ous struggle that was approaching : " You observe with 
reason, gentlemen, that the political sentiments of the in- 
habitants of Vienne cannot be more seasonably manifested 
than in the new circumstances in which we find ourselves; 
and I am quite sure that whenever the pubhc liberty shall 
be threatened, they will be found among the first to set 
an example of the most energetic firmness." 

Nothing could exceed the magnificence of lafayette's 
reception at Lyons, that second city of the kingdom, 
which, forty-four years before, had hailed wiAin its walls 
the youthful glory of the defender of American liberty, 
on beholding him again, in the decline of a Career full of 
conflicts, of glory, and, above all, of honour. And, 
indeed, the name alone of Lafayette could not but cause 
a profound sensation in a city where the love of liberty 
is a necessary consequence of the love of order and 
industry. That Hberty, as an historian has already ex- 
pressed it— ^that liberty which is loved at Lyons,- is the 
same that was formerly claimed by the industrious inha- 
bitants of the banks of the Zuyder-zee; the, e-ante which 
was afterwards conquered, at the cost of a no less glorious 
struggle, by the oppressed English ool0jws||^llili^ lanie 
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which, ever pure, is founded upon the dimity and inde- 
{lendence of man ; the game, in short, which acknow' 
ledges as iU heroes, the William Tells, the De Witts, the 
Washingtons, and the Lafayettes, Eighty thousand per* 
sotiB had come out to meet Lafayette ; and there, as in 
the American cities, the rest of the population hned the 
streets, the windows, and the roofs of the houses and 
public buildings. 

Being harangued by M. Prunelle in the name of the 
inhabitants of Lyons, the General answered : — 

" At laat, then, I have the happiness of revisiting that 
gretA and beautiful city, whose vicissitudes during our 
political storms have excited in my breast such lively and 
sympathetic emotions. 

"It was four years before the revolution of 1789, that 1 
received in this city the first testimonies of Lyonese cor- 
diality. While admiring at that time the wonderful pro- 
ductions of your manufacturing industry, it gratified me 
to think, that it would one day be more and more deve- 
loped by free institutions and by the abolition of the 
shackles and tlie prejudices of the old regime ; and when 
I observed the fine order and excellent spirit of your city 
guard, appointing its own officers, I longed for the period 
when the national guard of France, founded on that viud 
principle of emulation and civic discipline, should be 
destined to defend the liberty and independence of ^x 
country. As soon as the revolution broke out, and 
Paiisian patriotism, coming to the aid of the Constituent 
AEsembly, at that time threatened with a fatal coup d'itat, 
had erected on the ruins of the Bastille the national stand- 
ard of liberty and equality, Lyonese patriotism was the 
first to join in our efforts. When also, a year afterwards, 
fourteen Uiousend deputies from three millions of national 
guards, came to Paris to surround the altar of the fede- 
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ration, we applauded with transport the new banoeTof the 
depaTtmeat of the Rhone : it was on that great aaaiver* 
sary that I received from the city of Lyons the Bymbohcal 
present which you have been pleased to mention,* aod 
which I have constantly preserved as a precious talisma», 
as ao indissoluble tie between it and me. 

" Alas ! why should it have been, that afterwards, and 
amidst the miracles of glory resulting from that pure and 
primitive burst of patriotic enthusiasm, the holy cause of 
liberty should have been compromised and persecuted t^ 
a period of anarchical tyranny, to which the city of Lyons 
opposed a courageous resistance, followed by frightM 



" You have deigned to express a regret which does rae 
honour, and affects me deeply, but such a consideration 
was calculated only to tighten the bonds of a captivity in 
which our august gaolers took revenge upon us, not so 
much, perhaps, for having proclaimed the first declaratioQ 
of the rights of men, as for having long maintained public 
order, and striven to prevent the excesses of liceatiousnesB 
and crime, then become the only hope of the Coalition 
cabinets and tlie counter-revolutionary faction. 

" You have spoken, sir, of my h^py visit to the twenty- 
four states of the American Union. In them I have every- 
where found a particular attachment to the city of Lyons, 
and a consciousness of the mutual advantages of their com- 
mercial relations with it. 

" T&-day, gentlemen, after a long succession of brilliant 
despotism and of constitutional hopes, 1 find myself among 
you at a moment which I should call critical, if I had not 
perceived everywhere on my way, if i did not behold io 

* A Roman ensign, repreienting Cuttius throwing bimsaif into the 
(iitf CO snve big cauntr}'. and sunDOunled bj n Gauluii cock, with tlus 
■UMD ; ' Civet Lngdunaoass optimo civi," 
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tKis powerful city, that calm and even disdainful finnneM 
6f a great people, who know their rights, feel their strength^ 
atid will be faithful to their duties. But in the present 
eirbttmstances, I find a pleasure in expressing to yo^ a 
devotion, to which, until my latest breath, you shall nevei^ 
Appeal in vain. 

** I join the cordial tribute of it, to that of my profound 
and truly inexpressible gratitude for the reception with 
w^lch the people of Lyons have vouchsafed to bom)ur 

After this speech, says the Pricurseur, Lafayette got 
into' atk open calash, drawn by four superb horses, and 
the procession moved on towards Lyons in the foUowhig 
carder: 

1. A piquet of young men on horseback ; 

2. Three carriages of the deputation ; 

3. The General's carriage, surrounded by the band of 
ydung men on foot ; ■ ., ^ 

4. The remainder of the carriages of the gentlemen of 
the committee of recep^on ; ' • 

' 5. A train of private carriages, so numerous thiit 
the head of the procession had reached the bridgie df 
^Wles X., by which the General entered the city, wh^n 
the last equipages had hardly arrived at the middle of iB^ 
,long street de la OuillotUre. ■ '^^ 

iln immense population, which cannot be estimated' iit 
less than sixty thousand persons, lined the courts on the 
;4ide next the Brotteaux, and the quays on the city side. 
!nie procession could hardly make its way through tiiede 
dense ranks ; and cries of ** Long live Lafayette !" rent the 
)jdt pn every side. These cries were re-echoed by the per- 
sons who crowded the windows. The ladies also too^ paort 
in the public rejoicing ; a great many of them, eleganliy 
dressed, occupied the carriages forming the procession ahid 
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i)s train, or waved their handkerchiefs from the windows 

the General passed by. The same acclamations, the 
same demonstrations of joy, attended him to the hotel du 
Nord, where he alighted. There he showed himself at the 
balcony, to comply with the desire of the multitude, who 
then at once peaceably dispersed, in order to leave the 
noble old man to take the rest which he needed. 

A brilliant serenade occupied the evening. 
. The authorities of Lyons, whose efforts and proclama- 
'tions had been unable to stop, or even to impede for one 
instant, the universal movement, had recourse to another 
means which was hardly moie successful j they bethought 
themselves of unpaving the bridge over which the crowd 
had to pass. But the only consequence was, that the 
people quietly made a circuit to go over another bridge, 
which has since taken tlie name of Pont-Lafayette. 

The next morning, the general received the visits of 
the principal citizens. This confluence of all the people 
of consequence in Lyons was unintermitted until the mo- 
ment fixed for the excursion upon the Sadne. At three 
in the afternoon, the guest of the city took his seat, with 
his family, in the calash which had been prepared for hini> 
A brilliant and numerous cavalcade escorted him ; and the 
procession took its way to Port-Neuville, through the 
press of an immense concourse of people who greeted it 
with their cheers. Two large boats had been prepared, 
furnished with decks, and decorated in haste, for the 
occasion. A select company, amongst whom were a, great 
many ladies resplendently attired, were awaiting the Ge- 
neral's arrival. 

A multitude of small boats, fluttering with streamers of 
a thousand colours, surrounded the principal embarkation ; 
.,«nd the quays on each bank of the SaAne resounded with 
tfhe acclamations of the people who covered them. 
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On quitting the towo, the crowd was still further in- 
creased by the conflux of the people from the neighbouring 
country. But it was more especially on approaching the 
Ile-Barbe, that the spectacle became wonderfully impoaing. 
On the meadowfl of the island, as well as on the banks of 
the river, there appeared a living forest of heads. Above, 
the bridge of Saint- Rambert, covered with a dense mul- 
titude, formed an animated amphitheatre ; and upon the 
picturesque hills enclosing the bed of the Sa6ne, and even 
up to their most elevated ledges, were seen numerous 
groups of spectators. At that moment, the ateam-packei 
from ChMoDs to Lyons passed by. The pas.sengers that 
crowded it, amazed at this extraordinary scene, were soon 
acquainted with the cause of it. Cy a spontaneous 
movement, in passing by the aquatic procession, they took 
off their hats, and heartily joined in the festivities of the 
day, by raising the ciy of " Long live Lafayette !" which, 
being immediately repeated by sixty thousand voices, re- 
echoed far and wide.* 

In the evening, a great masonic entertainment was given 
to Lafayette. The next day, a dinner of five hundred 
covers, was given him in the magnificent salle Guyet, to 
which he passed amid the throngs of a numerous coa- 
course which had gathered together on his way notwith- 
standing the rain which fell in torrents. 

M. Couderc, one of the General's colleagues, having 
given this toast : 

" Other warriors have gained battles; otliers have de- 
livered eloquent speeches ; but no one has equalled him ia 
the civic virtues ;" 

Lafayette answered : 

" 1 am proud and happy, gentlemen, that my passage 

* AocoDnt ia ibe Prfmrmir. 



Arough this great and patriotic city, should have afibrded 
■it another opportunity of manifesting its constant hatred of 
oppression, its love of true hberty, its determination to 
resist every attempt of counter-revolutionary incorrigi- 
"bility. 

"'No more concessions!' has recently been the cry of 
the official journals of that party. — Strange contradiction 
to the nature of the social powers ! ■ No more conces- 
sions <.' exclaim in turn, with more justice, the French 
people, when they demand those institutions, so long 
expected, which can alone secure the enjoyment of such, 
at least, of our imprescriptible rights, as the Charter has 
recognised. 

" Gentlemen," added he, " we are threatened with 
hostile projects — but how should they be carried into 
effect ? By the Chamber of Deputies ? Eutmy colleague 
and friend, your worthy deputy now beside me, M. Cou- 
derc, will bear witness — all those of our colleagues who 
are sealed at this banquet will also bear witness — that 
in a moment of danger, our Chamber will prove faithful tq 
patriotism and to honour. 

"Would they dissolve the Chamber? It would then 
be the affair of the electors ; and assuredly they would 
Gend deputies worthy of themselves, of the nation, and 
of the crisis. 

"Would they venture, by mere ordinances, to vitiate 
the elections ? to exercise an illegal power ? Bui un- 
doubtedly the advocates of such measures will have a 
timely recollection, that the strength of every government 
exists only in the arm and the purse of each of the citizens 
composing the nation. The French nation knows its 
rights ; it will know how to defend them. Let us hope, 
then, gentlemen, that these plots will be dissipated; and 
in the mean time, please to accept the following toast i-^ 
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" The department of the Rhone ; and the city ofLyon^f 
the ancient metropolis of industry, and the courageous 
enemy of oppression ! May its liberty, iU digiuty, its 
prosperity, be solidly founded on the full enjoyment of the 
natural and social rights which it has in all times invoked !" 

The next morning, at seven o'clock. General Lafayette 
entered his carriage, and quitted the city of Lyons. The 
torrents of rain which fell, did not prevent the multiUidf 
from thronging together once more upon his way, to bid 
him a last farewell. An escort of cavalry attended, him^ to 
the distance of two leagues from the city ; and there ended 
that long series of popular triumphs ; which the ilhistrioas 
citizen himself terminated, by declining the pressing solk^ 
tations of the deputations from Saint- Etiehne and Ghdloos^ 
sur-Sa6ne, which had come to invite him to their towni^. 
After expressing to them his profound gratitude, the 
General proceeded direct to his estate of La Grange, by a 
different road from that upon which other populations and 
other tributes of respect were awaiting him. 

The patriotic impulse given by the presence of Lafayette, 
to all that part of France, was so great, that the court were 
on the point of sending a telegraphic order to arrest him 
at Lyons. 

From that time, indeed, the Revolution was begun. On 
reconsideration, however, they abandoned this resoliltido, 
but without at all deceiving themselves as to the prodigbns 
effect produced by this journey. 
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LAFAYETTE AND LOUIS-PHILIPPE^ 

DURING 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 



CHAPTER I. 

Lafayette at La Grange — Glance at the Politics of the Restoration — 

■ Progress of the Counter-Revolution — Villele Ministry — Polignac 

. . Ministry— Ministry of the 8th of August — Situation of France at 

the moment of the Publication of the Ordinances of the 25th of July. 

Since 1800, the period of his return to France, Lafayette 
liad passed the greater part of his time on his estate of La 
<7range, the inheritance of his mother-in-law the Duchess 
d'Ayen, immolated on the scaffold of the Reign of Terror. 
The decree which ordained the restitution of the property 
of condemned persons, had restored to him that wreck of 
a large patrimony, of which the revolutionary whirlpool 
had swallowed up all that he had not himself sacrificed to 
the interests of liberty, which he was always determined to 
serve with his fortune as well as his life. There, in the bosom 
of his numerous family^ happy in the happiness which his 
paternal care diffuses upon all around him, surrounded 
•^th friends, and rich in the blessings of the poor, La^ 
fi^yette indulged his ruling taste for agriculture, as much 
^ stranger to the Tuileries of the Restoration as he had 
been to those of the Empire.* 

* Charles X. used oflen to say, " There are hut two men in the 
Revolution, Lafayette and myself, that have remained unshaken in 
their principles/' And, indeed, the revolution of July has afforded a 
fresh proof of the tenacity of the principles of those two contemporaries. 
Tlie last words, too, which the fallen king addressed to the captain of 
the vessel which carried him to England, were, " It is that old repuh*- 
lican Lafayette that has done all this." It is, in truth, a characteristic 
of that incorrigible party, to see nothing but the names of individuaUl 
iB*movement8 of the popular masses. 
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I shall not attempt to describe that ancient residence ot 
La Grange, open to all the unhappy, and at the door of' 
which misfortune never )mocked in vain. So mafl|y pa^* 
triots, philanthropists, friends of humanity, of all opinions 
and all countries, have, like myself, been seated at M. de 
Lafayette's fireside, that the simplicity, the open-hearted 
hospitality, the continual but always silent acts of heot- 
ficence, the progress of agricultural industry and domestic 
economy, enjoyed so deliciously in that happy abode,* are 
known to every one: the patriarchal hospitality of La 
Grange has become proverbial. 

I come now to that sudden convulsion of the frame of 
society, in which we shall see the man of the twa worlds 
showing himself, as he had ever done, no less zealous in de- 
fence of order, than ardent in promoting the liberty of bis 
coimtry. But before we follow him in the new career which 
is opening before him, let us east a rapid glance upon those 
events so unforeseen and so mom^itous as to be beyond 
all ordinary rules of comparison. 

Never had more humiliations and insults inflamed the 
^nger of a people and expcmded the feeling of liberty in 
.their breasts. Neither memory nor imagination depicts to 
me anything more dishonest, and at the same time abeurd, 
than the fifteen yeari^' reign of those Bourbons whom Fraaoe 
]|iad covered with her mercy, and beheld once moie, 
without hatred as without love, seated on the greatest 
throne upon earth. And if it was the first time in the 
world that, after fifteen years of patience, a nation of 
thirty-two millions of men, distributed over an extensive 
territory, diversified in their manners, their desires, th«ir 
faults, their virtues, and above all in the degrees of a vtify 
imequal civilization, have found themselves united in otie 
unanimous feeling of reprobation, it is but just to say, that 
JaTever; either^ was there seen a sovereign family nunre solicit 



- toius to insult t^e ptiblic reason, and to disclose in itself 
' It nature foreign to the age of its existence. How mkny 

oW prejudices were revived, how many plots meditkte^, 

'how many iniquities committed, in that space of fifteidn 

years ! So much turpitude and vanity seems really almost 

- siiiperhuman. Let us revert to the period of the first re- 
storation of the Bourbons : what an admirable opening was 
there for a peaceful and reparative reign ! 

^- France, such as Louis XVIII. found it on his return, 
was no longer that nation excited by triumph and revolu- 
tionary movement, which the year 1793 had left suspended 
' between the sovereignty of the people, which had not yet 
oome into existence, and the monarchical despotism, which 
existed no longer. The spirit of democratic turbulence 
had been exhausted by its own violence; republican radi- 
calism had been modified in the rapid movement of popular 
opinion ; and the only feelings that had survived entire the 
weakness of the Directory, the deceptions of the Con- 
sulate, and the glories of the Empire, were, the purified love 
of the Revolution of 1 789, the hatred of the excesses of 1793, 
and a general reprobation of the brilliant yoke of Bona-^ 
parte. That fortunate soldier found power at issue with 
anarchy ; and his despotism might, to a certain point, rest 
itself upon the necessity of terminating that sanguinary 
Struggle. The Restoration had, on the contrary, found 
liberty at issue with despotism, and all understandings, all 
interests, at work to return to the principles of 1789, and 
' take their stand upon the constitution of 1791. God for- 
bid that I should seek to reconcile mischievous concessions 
with my duty as a patriotic writer ! Napoleon betrayed 
the sacred cause of liberty ; that is a demonstrated fact. 
However, it is but just to make allowance for the circum- 
stances, and to say that there were at least these pretexts 
for hii usurpation of the popular sovereignty; there was 
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anarchy to be stifled, order to be restored ; there were feaJ?| 
to be set at rest, parties arrayed against each other^ and 
all the elements of civil war, about to be crowned, per* 
haps, by the ravages of foreign invasion. But in the case 
of the Bourbons, what a difference ! The vanity of a few 
individuals humbled, the ambition of a few disappointed, 
were all the obstacles which they had to overcome ; while 
on the other side were the whole moral strength of France, 
the stream of opinion, and the universal longing for tran- 
quillity after twenty-five years of agitation. What was 
necessary to be done, in order to adapt liberty to that ad- 
mirable disposition of the public mind ? Nothing more 
than to espouse sincerely the generous principles of a Re- 
volution from which the people had hitherto experienced 
yet more violence than benefit. But, on the contrary, 
^hat was done ? No sooner were they seated on a throne 
scarcely yet dry from the blood of Louis XVI., than the 
family of that prince began to produce factions and public 
calamities : all the old prejudices, all the interests founded 
in error, rose up again in all their insolent pretensions ; a 
barefaced progress was commenced towards all the iniquir 
ties of the past ,age ; such was the object of all the acts; 
such the spirit of all the speeches and writings, that marked 
the brief existence of the first Restoration. 

The nature of things brought about the result whioh 
plain good sense had clearly foreseen. A skiff appeared 
upon the coasts of Provence ; and that throne with its rooU 
of eight centuries, surrounded by a people and an 
army, crumbled away before a single man, favoured 
by military glory, but no longer called for by the nar 
tional assent. I shall not speak of the hundred days' 
Teign. liberty, a second time disowned by Bonaparte^ 
would no longer range herself under his dictatorship : the 
nation retired from him ; and one day, one unsuccessful 



45onflict, effected against that great captain what three years 
of reverses and the loss of twenty battles had scarcely 
been able to do, so long as the nation had lent him any 
support. Thus perished the fortune of Bonaparte, as will 
ever perish in France the work of selfishness and ambition. 

We come now to a new order of occurrences, of which 
it is necessary to glance at the most prominent, in order 
to the understanding of the crisis which has determined 
our emancipation. I shall not dwell upon those first years 
of sanguinary reaction and terrorism, during which the 
purest blood of France flowed upon the scaffold. It is 
but too w6ll known with how many wounds and chains the 
Bourbons then covered our unfortunate country ; and the 
image df the Most Christian King, like the Saturn of the 
Carthaginians, devouring his children, is not so soon to be 
eflfaced from the memories of Frenchmen. I "will only 
advert to the general features of that extensive plan of 
counter-revolution to which the ordinances of the 25th 
of July were only a supplement. 

The first blow aimed at the Charter of 1814, an imper* 
feet consecration of the principles proclaimed by the 
Constituent Assembly, was the ordinance by virtue of 
which Louis XVIII. changed, of his own authority, the 
primitive conditions of electorship and of eligibility. 
Thenceforward, each day gave birth to some fresh counter- 
revolutionary project. First of all, two distinct govern- 
ments were set up in the state ; the one ostensible, and 
designed to exhibit the forms of representative government; 
the other occult, and acting despotically upon every branch 
of the administration. However, the counter-revolution 
was as yet only marching gradually to its object : it was 
resolved to precipitate it. Then was formed the Vill^e 
ministry, for the evident purpose of accomplishing the 
counter-revolution, by strengthening it with all the energy 
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of seyen indiTiduals broadly BtigBaa&atd, and dBTOted^^ 
the party. . ; - -r 

Then, alao, was waged that impioiK war, which pnescaiied 
to the world the spectacle of a Fiench army engaged -in 
amothering in Spain the first germs of that tiberty itar 
which it had itself so long combated, from that inatent)' 
the reactionary policy of the Restoration robserred im 
boimds. The ordinance of Andujar was rcTdbed as jnoiF 
as published. The Revolution had strick^i fonadcisiBLlU) 
the heart, in compelling the clergy to confine tfaemsel:^^ 
within the precincts of the Scriptures. They were: ipr 
peased by a law of blood, the law of sacrilege. The Chartdh 
had solemnly pronounced that the sale of the natiooalido^' 
mains was irrevocable ; a.iniUiard was thrown to the vdc»e- 
city of the emigrants. It guaranteed the liberty dftfae 
press ; an endeavour was made to abolish it by the hi 
d*amoui\ The trial by jury was the sole palladium of the 
life and honour of the citizens ; its suppression was atr 
tempted by a project of law which took from it the cogni^ 
zance of the crimes of barratry and piracy. Another pro- 
ject of law relating to the schools for medicine and to me- 
dical juries, left no doubt of the intention to enslave sue* 
cessively all the liberal professions. And some symptoniB 
of independence having beai manifested in the ChambeE 
of Peers, in all haste it was overwhelmed with dreatnteft-^ 
of the Restoration, and with the most servile of the'raafttc 
nant of the senate of the Empire. . .: .',7 

Things were at this point when, the oounter-ievciutiaii 
being openly avowed, every interest threatened, the iiidigi^^^ 
nation of every honest mind roused,.and, above all, the CBy- 
of public opinion, created apprehensions in thJe ministry^ 
tbat.it oouldno longer command the majority in die 
Chambers which it had obtained by means of so many- 
frauds and corruption|(. It called together the electoral 



ooll^ies, from which issued, in spile of cdl its efforts, the 
more popular chamber of 1828. 

Defeated in the elections, the Reatoration turned hypo- 
crite ; the Villele administration waa diamiBaed ; the kin^ 
came, at the opening- of the session, to stammer out some 
words about liberty, to promise better things in future ; 
and France, ever unwisely confiding, believed in his pro- 
mises, forgave, and hoped. 

The Martignac administration brought back the osten- 
sible policy of the government into more liberal courses, 
and it is but just to say, that its first care was to give to 
the country some of those guarantees which it had long 
claimed in vain. The electoral law, calculated to re- 
press the ministerial frauds which had so deeply cor- 
rupted the purity of the national representation ; the law 
oa the liberty of the press, though imperfect, since it 
abated in this matter the powers of juries; and the or- 
dinances of the 16th of June, against the religious con- 
gregations ; gave to tliis session of 1828 a restorative cha- 
racter, and conciliated to the government the influence 
and support of the nation. Tlie journey to Alsace is in the 
recollection of every one ; during which the population, 
forgetful of their most just resentment, came and rendered 
homage for the evils which had ceased to be inflicted upon 
them. This simple changing of the administration, ap- 
peared to have restored the nation to the exercise of its 
rights, and the throne to the affections of the French peo- 
ple. There y«t remained many legitimate points to be 
gained ; but the representative government evinced the 
essential characteristics, and the people were persuaded 
that they now required only to be developed. 

Nothing then appeared easier than to confirm ourselves 
in the national courses into which the legislature and the 
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ministry had returned. But if the Chambers and tivi 
depositaries of authority were sincere, not so was tiii' 
court. Constantly swayed by one fixed idea, it had duly^ 
postponed its favourite project of counter-revolutfotf ' 
Suspicious and dissembling, it saw only enemies in tM' 
ministers whom the force of circumstances alone Itak' 
imposed upon it : out of the cabinet, coundb ' prevail^ 
that paralysed their efforts, and rendered their progtt^' 
undecided and painful. The session of 18^9 pass^ W 
new trials of strength, in which it was easy to detect tiilf 
conspiracies which were brewing in secret. The proro^- 
tion of the Chambers left the field free to the counts 
revolution party ; and in fact, the deputies had icorckSf 
reached their departments, when the formation &t tl^ 
administration of the 8th of August, prepared long'Be^ 
fore in the street of the Tuileries, struck all FnuMiJ^ 
with amazement. Never had France been 6o baftAei|f 
betrayed, and as M. de B^renger has said, " it w«rt Re- 
served for our heroic nation to receive from its king tiadib 
outrages in one day, than any foreign power had ever dated 
to offer her." '-' 

Nevertheless, in this imminent danger, the coui^liry 
rising into an imposing attitude, indignantly and ^0d^ 
rageously confronted the impious faction to whose hantt 
its destinies had just been committed. A uniVi^iM 
anathema was pronounced against this reviving generatiolt 
of favourites, mistresses, and flatterers, which had fastened 
tipon power. Then, public opinion reviewed one by onte 
the members of the new administration, and beheld* Si 
each the frightful image of the most grievous wounds 
which had afHicted France during three centuries. And 
in fact who were these ministers? A Roman prince, 
brought up in ultramontane maxims, and whose pitiable 
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d^tiny it was to live and die in the practice of con<- 
spiracies; (1) the man of the bloody categories ; {2) the 
gpntleprefet, who^ beholding from his windows the guil* 
lotine perambulating the plains of the Rhone, said that 
the errors of governments should be buried in the bowels 
of the earth ; (3) the spoiled child of the Congregation; 
whose incapacity had become proverbial ; (4) the pro* 
moter of prevotal courts ; (5) a traitor, a deserter, whose 
sword had stigmatized the French name ; (6) and then — a 
Mangin* 

Of such men was the new cabinet composed: in 
one, hypocrisy and fanaticism; in another, violence; in a 
third, treason, servility; in all, bad faith and hatred of 
Qur institutions. What followed was in exact conformity 
with the men. Every aristocratic passion was let loose; 
1^ resentment that was not revived; no senseless hope 
that was not renewed at this signal. 

How much to dread, how little to hope, from a situ- 
ation like this 1 It promised to the country nothing 
but a frightful future of blood; for it was evident 
that despotism was absolutely necessary to men to- 
tally incapable of woridng the machinery of a repre- 
sentative government. In such a crisis, inaction had 
tiien death : whence a generous emulation seized every 
fijitisieo. On every side preparations were made for com- 
bating to the utmost that contempt of all civilizatioD, 
f^ horror of all liberty, all national improvement, 
which was the animating soul of the cabinet of the 8th of 
August; In vain was it that, alarmed at the cries of 



1^ M. de PoUgnac. 

2) M. de la Bourdonnaie. 

(3) M. Chabrol. 

(4) M. de Moutbel. 

5) M. de Courvoisier. 

6) M«, de Boormont. 
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indignation i«^ich assailed them as od a g;eii«ral calamity, 
the new ministers hesitated to resort at once to arbitrary 
measures ; in vain did they affect iin concern edness 
amidst the apprehensions which tormented them ; in vain 
did they protest that the nation had nothing to fear : the 
nation, knowing that its fears were never better ^roaaded, 
prepared on all sides to defend its menaced rights. An 
association, formed by a small knot of persons for the 
purpose of resisting the payment of taxes, spread with 
prodigious rapidity : the press, assuming its highest func- 
tions, waged incessant war against the unveiled projects 
of the government, awakened the apprehension of CQ«pt 
d'etat, and filled all ranks with the presentiment of a great 
and imminent danger. In short, every one who loved his 
country prepared for resistance. Nine months passed in 
recriminations and in preparations for attack and defence. 
Rut after all, the nation must be encountered face to 
face ; the Chambers were summoned. 

Up to this period the faction had worn a mask of pa- 
triotism, and disgusted the nation with its praises; iU 
language was now changed ; Charles X, came, at the 
opening of the session, to denounce France as a hotbed of 
revolt and sedition ; the counter-revolution began to think 
aloud in the royal speech : — " If culpable expedients are 
resorted to," said the King, " for the purpose of Taistn^ 
obstacles in the way of my government, which I will not, 
which I cannot, foresee, I shall not want resolution lo 
put them down." 

Of all the sessions, none had commenced under snch 
unfavourable auspices. The faction which, after fourteen 
centuries of continued rebellion against the rights of the 
people, had passed in obscurity the period of the Republic 
and that of the Empire, now displayed itself in full life 
and vigour : it was now no longer a question of fears 
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e or less vague, of reports more or lesa well-fouaded l- 
fte counter-revolution had divulged its secret ; and it 
became evident that henceforward either liberty must put 
down an insolent oligarchy, or that the oligarchy would 
extinguish liberty: in one word, it wasclear that what the 
8th of August administration had begun by fraud, it wu 
preparing to carry by main force. 

In the royal speech, so much tinctured with hatred and 
contempt for the rights of the nation, France saw only an 
additional reason for never treating with enemies whom it 
was necessary to vanquish, and to persist with her 
utmost energy of purpose in seeking to drive from her 
men whom so many plots and so inveterate an aversion to 
liberty, pointed out, to her consternation, as the most 
irreconeilable enemies of representative government. 

TheChamber of Deputies fully comprehended the danger 
of the position : it felt that this was not, as was maintained, 
a personal question, a quarrel amongst individuals; for if, 
when strong and vigorous institutions have been long 
established, the administration of public affairs may pass, 
without much risk into perverse or unskilful hands, be- 
cause it is no longer possible to destroy them, it is not so 
when oi^nic laws are as yet only a question of right rather 
than of fact, and when the institutions which are the very 
lifeof liberty have yet to be obtained: then thequestion of 
things Tesolres itself into a question of men ; and the ex- 
istence of a bad administration, were it only for one twelve- 
month, one month, one day, becomes a public calamity. 

Themajorityofthe Chamber felt it their duty to lay before 

the monarch this truth : — " The intervention of the country 

in pubhc transactions," said they, " renders a constant 

concurrence of the political views of your government with 

H'ife wishes of the people, indispensably necessary to the 

^■dl conducting of the public business. Sire, our loyalty, 
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auf diivotedness, compel us to declare to yon that iUtai 
e^oncurrence does not exist. 

** Between those who ill understand a nation so calm 
and faithful, and us, who with a profound conyiction come 
to deposit in your bosom the griefs of a whole people, let 
the superior wisdom of your majesty be judge/'* 

What answer did the superior wisdom of Charlef^ X. 
give ? That the resolutions announced in the speech froto 
the throne were immutable. 

From that moment, the symptoms of an approachfaig 
Crisis succeeded one another with frightful rapidity. The 
prorogation of the Chamber, and soon after, its dissolution^ 
the most criminal employment of all kinds of frauds to 
Vitiate the elections; an extensive and atrocious 'p^tut^ 
spreading conflagration through our provinces ; a greilt 
military enterprise conceived and executed in the sole view 
of creating a diversion in the public mind favourable to the 
counter-revolution; the appointing of a commander-in- 
<5hief covered with an indelible opprobium ; the expending 
of enormous sums without the control of the Chambers'^ 
the return of M. de Peyronnet to the administratipn, 
and the appointing of MM. Capelle and Chantelauze, 
in place of two ministers who had shrunk from the 
counter-revolutionary projects; the royal proclamation; 
the adjournment of twenty electoral colleges ; the news of 
the capture of Algiers ; the triumphant strains of the ad- 
ministration ; the re-election of almost every one of the two 
hundred and twenty-one ; the triumphs of the constitutional 
opposition in an immense majority of the electoral colleges ; 
the defeat of the ministers ; the sending of secret letters 
for the purpose of collecting together the deputies at Paris, 
with a view, undoubtedly, to facilitate the securing of their 
persons ; in fine, the publishing of a memorial in which the 

* Address of the two hundred and twenty •one. 



j^igrant faction solicited Charles X. to have recourse ;tp 
coups d'Hat : such were the events which presented tj>e 
ordinances of the 26th of July, the active expression of the 
purposes of the 8th of August. 
. The first of these ordinances, a direct attack on the na- 
tional representation, pronounced the dissolution of the 
(^hamber before it had assembled : the second annulled 
the existing electoral laws ; reduced the number of depu- 
ties from four hundred and thirty to two hundred and 
fifty-eight; left to the colleges of arrondissement the 
right only of recommending candidates ; abolished the 
vote by ballot, the intervention of the thirds, and the juris- 
diction of the royal courts in matters relating to elections : 
the third convoked the new colleges for the 6th and 18th 
of September, and the chambers for the JSth of the same 
month ; finally, the fourth ordinance abrogated the laws 
which guaranteed the liberty of the press, and revived the 
provisions of that of the 21st of October, 1814.* 
. These ordinances appeared in the Moniteur of the 26th 
of July. 

* By which law no periodical journal could be published without 
first obtaining the sanction of the goyernment. The ordinance of the 
^^th of July directed further that the presses and types of such journals 
as contravened this law, should be seized or reTidered unserviceable. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Effect prodaeed by the Ordinances — ^Aspect of Faiis— 'Awftil etl% 
during the day of the 26th — Conduct d the Frea»— Meeting oi tip 
Jonmalists at M. Dupin's — First Meetinj^ ef the Deputies il M«.4t' 
Laborde's — Courage of that Kepresentative — Fears of M* Yiamt-^ 
Meeting on the STth at M. P^rier's—Condaot^ odOeotire and nA^ 
vidual, of the Deputies at this Meeting. . > 

Here commences a new series of occurrences^ wbicli 
brings me back to the principal subject of this work, ^ 
conduct of Lafayette and his co-operation in those great 
events. 

Patriots still shudder when they call to mind the fint 
effect produced by the ordinances : it was a gloomy amflze- 
ment, amounting almost to incredulity. The ATontt^nr' 
had been circulating for several hours : the citiz^is of the 
capital had read over and over again the insolent mani: 
festo ; and could not yet bring themselves to bdieve kt 
st> much audacity and infatuation. The public plaoat! 
remained open as usual ; the inhabitants of Parts mtB- 
attending to their business ; no symptom of insurrection 
was manifested ; in short, the most breathless tranquiUilj' 
prevailed in that vast city, in the bosom of. which the 
government alone was organizing its means of attadc 
and defence. 

The periodical press, however, the first object struck by 
the ordinances, which, by blow upon blow, were breaking up 
its existence, boldly took refuge in insurrection. Having 10 
choose between slavery and revolt, the opposition jour-, 
nals, with very few exceptions, were faithfal to their doc- 
trines. Their proprietors and principal editors met in the 
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first place, but to no purpose, at M. Dupin's the elder;' 
then at the office of the National, where waa discussed. 

* A journal whirh at that time advocated the 
Jevnal dl Paris, in its number of the 8th of Septemoer, 
lowing sccoimt of the first elforts oi the periedical press (c 
Teslslsnce w-hicb subsequently decided the fata of the Res 

" It was on Mondaj, the S6th, that the OTdiaancea uppenred 
coup d'ciat WBS not revealed uutil the psblical' ' ' " ' 
that is to Bar, between eight end nioe iii the n 
jinuDT, principal editor of tie Coarntr dts Electee 
of Ihi! A'miueou /ramal di Paris, were already goL 
at] the proprietors as apeedilj as possible. Alter seeing tlie proprietor 
of the Journal du Cntamirce, who had ulready set out Ibr the sama pur- 
pose, thej^ went together to the office of the Catiilitutiimnet, to £x, if 
possible, upon the hour of meetings There they learned that M. 
Evariste Diimoulin, to whose house infortnalion had been sent of what 
•rag paestn', had not yet relumed Irom the country. It was resolred 
that iimnediately aflBi his letum, iDformation should be given of it to 
Che proprietors of the other papers, who agreed for that purpose to 
remirin near at hand. At eleven o'cloclr, M. Sarrans and Cho editor of 
the Joui-T/iI dl Paris returned (o the office of the Cii^,iiiiuimi»il, and 
there lesmed, with a Burpri6B which they did not dissemble, that, with- 
otit oonaulting them, the meebng hEid l>een appointed to tike place at 
the house of M. Uopin aeqior, that journal's counsel, and that notice had 
been given of it to all thejonmala. Such was even then the confident* 
of those genllsmen, and of nearly all those of their colleagues whoB 
they had met with, that, as a measure of ptecautioD against M. Dupin, 
tbej agreed not to attend the meeting without the assistance of Icbb. 
csutions jurisconsults ; and each of them eeveially put in requisitjen 
such one of the batristera as be waa most intimate with. To this iort 
of eilcmpomry precaution n:iB owing the presence, in M. Dupin'a 
cabiupt, of Messieurs Merilhou, Barthe, and (Jdllon-Bartot. Soch wai 
the tribute that we paid to the character of lU. Uu|>iD, and which 
numerous witnesses me ready to attest. As regiu-ds the real object of 
the conscltHtion, the means of resistance, respectiDg which each of ui 
Boliciled advice worthy of ateady and devoted men, will M. Dapin 
•enior now aaaert that he lejitured to tale upon himself to point tham 
otit to ual Every time that one of us pressed him upon that queaiioD, 
did he not ofier immadiats objectious, with all the eager abrupt- 
ness of a man afraid of compromising himself; saying, that this waa 
entering the £eld of politics ; and, that if he had thought proper to 
throw open his cabinet for a conaullatiDD purely l^al, be woidd not 
have ojiencd it for a political consultation. Then it was that the pro-. 
prietor of this paper observed in abjection to this remark, that we had 
□at entered his cabinet for the sake of learning that of which no ooa' 
could be ignorajit, that ordinances do not ahrogate lawa; but thaV^ 
while applying to the jurisconsult, it bad also been desired to apeak iriti 
tha deputy. Whecsi^wn the editor of this paper wiis interr-plBd with 
~'1ie alow and formal eiclamation; 'I ah no UEFUtv !'" 
VOL. I. 1 
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and, after some strange lesistance over which I gladly 
throw a veil, was adopted, that energetic protest which was 
to put arms in the hands of the citizens, and determine 
them to resist oppression. 

■ This courageous protest, printed in contempt of the 
ordinances, and profusely distributed in spite of the efforts 
of the satellites of tyranny, produced an electric effect 
upon the whole population. From that moment, the 
public opinion recoiling upon itself, astonishment was 
succeeded by anger and indignation. The interests 
most immediately attacked made the lirst explosion. The 
journeymen priuters showed themselves in anns with in- 
credible daring-. The scholars of the Polytechnic school 
heroically headed the revolted citizens ; those of the 
schools of law and medicine marched in their train ; and 
this example raised the whole capital. Everything was 
then inmotion; everything was tendingto insurrection ; a 
magnificent defence was prepared in a few hours; the 
soldiers of absolutism presented themselves on the field 
of battle of the public liberties ; the conHict commenced 
to the cry of Vive la Charte I Vive la Libert^ .' ,- blood 
began to flow; all hope of concihation was destroyed; 
and it was now for victory alone to decide between liberty 
and despotism. 

The struggle between the people and the roy^ troops 
had thus commenced on the evening of Tuesday, the 27th 
of July ; and then was raised the true cry of insurrection. 
But the events of that day, the prelude of the greater ones 
of the following days, had no result beyond two or three 
charges of gendarraerie and the dispersion of a number of 
groups of youths and workmen which had gathered to- 
gether in the Rue Saint-Honorfe, the Place Vendflme, and 
tlie neighbourhood of the Palais-Royal. The people were 
yet only stirringj themselves up to the conqaest of their 



lifcerties, and preluding to the conflicts of the 2Bth or 29th, 
tJ> which I shall return, after devoting a few words to 
the conduct of those deputies who were at Paris on the 
26th and 27th of July. A witness of the facts which I 
relate, 1 shall concede nothing to party spirit ; and should 
I happen to make any misstatement, it will be the fault 
of my memory, never of my will : but my memory, I am 
convinced, cannot in this case present to me any but faith- 
ful and ineffaceable impressions. 

The first member of the Chamber who ventured to de- 
clare himself and risk hia head, in the first stage of the 
strug'gle, that is to say, at the moment when the inSTirrec- 
tion had as yet on its side only the probabilities of defeat, 
and the scaffold in prospect, was Count Alexandre de 
Laborde. On the 26th, Monday, that honourable and 
courageous deputy presented himself among the journal- 
ists, and accepted the presidency of that meeting at which 
the principle of protestation, and that of resistance to the 
ordinances, were loudly and publicly decided upon. Not 
one of my old colleagues but remembers with admiration 
the answer which he gave to a deputation from the school 
of law, commissioned to urge upon us the necessity of 
having recourse to arms. " Gentlemen," said M. de La- 
borde, " you are tight : our country no longer claims from 
us empty words : unanimous action, vigorous and power- | 
fill, can alone save her liberties. Go and tell your com- I 
rades that you have found us animated with the same ' 
sentiments as yourselves, ready to fulfil the same duties 
and incur the same dangers. Go, gentlemen ; assemble in 
greater number at ten o'clock to-night ; and we will send 
you word what we shall have res': \ed upon." 

On the breaking up of the meeting of the journalists, at 
which each one engaged upon his honour to use ail the 
means at hia disposal in order to incite to resistaace, a 
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make the insurrection general, M. de Laborde called a 
meeting of the deputies present at ParJa, to take place at 
seven o'clock, at the honourable deputy's owa residence, 
At eight, a few members only had answered the call of 
honour ; amongst whom were Messieucs Bavoux, Daunou, 
Vassal, Marachal, De Schonen, Lefevre, Bernard, and 
Villemain. Feeling the urgency of the circumstance*, and, 
perhaps, also tired of waiting in vain for the arrival of his 
other colleagues, M. de Laborde opened this memorable 
debate. After representing the disposition of the public 
.mind, and relating what he had seen and heard at the 
meeting of the journaliiits, he showed the necessity of an 
energetic declaration in answer to the ordinances, aad 
warmly urged that the members present should draw it 
up, as in full sitting, in the name of the Chamber of De- 
puties. M. Bavoux proposed that the deputies present 
in the capital should constitute themselves a national as- 
sembly: the venerable M. Daunou spoke with noble fervour 
of the duties which this aggression by oppressive power 
imposed upon the mandatories of the country ; he said, 
that even the dangers that might attend the ful&lmeitt 
of those duties, made them only the more imperative and 
the more sacred ; that since the liberty of the tribune was 
violated, an appeal to ike people was the only means of 
public safety that tyranny bad left at the disposal of the 
country's representatives ; and that they must use it with- 
out hesitation, or forfeit their honour, and betray the 
confidence and the dearest interests of the nation. M. de 
Schonen spoke to the same effect ; he said that the mo- 
ment was decisive ; that the liberties of the country were 
at stake ; that the duty of ihe deputies was clearly marked 
out ; that it was necessary, on this great occasion, to prove 
themselves capable of laying aside all consideration of 
self, and, if need were, to cry To arms! Such was the 
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Aprnjon of all the membera of that meeting; and already",' 
I believe, had M. Villemain received directions to draw h' 
up in the form of a protest, when M. P^rier was announced. 
His ear had just caugiit M. de Schonen'a concluding' J 
words, " to cry To arms I" and the strongest anxiety wa*' j 
depicted in his countenance. 

" Ah, gentlemen 1" said he, *' what imprudence are you' I 
going to commit ? Have you thought well of it ? What ! 
constitute yourselves a national assembly! cry to arms !"...■ 

But too many legitimate resentments now pursue the' I 
memory of the President of tbe Council, forme not to feel 
it a part of my historical duty to cast aside the feelings 
which such recollections revive in my breast. I will not 
relate the words in which he opposed the noble resistance 
of his colleagues ; I shall merely sum up his opinion. He 
thought that the Chamber was legally dissolved; that the 
ordinances were only the exercise of a prerogative recog- 
nised by the Charter ; and that, since the publication of 
the Moniteur of the day, there were really no longer any 
Deputies. Supposing that the prerogative asserted by 
Charles X. was questionable, which he did not admit, he 
asked where was the judge between the supreme power and 
the people. He declared that in any case, the Chamber 
ought to refrain from anticipating events ; that to urge to 
insurrection would be an act of madness on its part ; that 
it was impossible that the King should not come to the 
B^yesolution of withdrawing the ordinances ; and that only 
^Hjb view should the declaration be drawn up, if they 
J^fcrsisted in the project of making a declaration at all, 
*fchich, however, had not his assent. As to the confidence 
-which seemed to be entertained in the power of public 
opinion, he, M, Perier, did not share it. Accustomed to 

i express itself in a legal manner, that opinion, said he, 
Ihiald never again arm itself with brute force; and if it 
-, . J. 
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yentured to do so, it would be vanquiBhedy annihUated ; '» 
witness the result of the events of 1820, 1821, and 18t7 ; 
as witness all the conspiracies which had been attempted 
and defeated for the last fifteen years. In short M. P^nef 
thought that wisdom and patriotism prescribed to the de* 
puties to wait the course of events and regulate their con^ 
duct according to the results. 

During these debates, and on the motion of M. de La- 
borde, three of the deputies present had gone to the meeting 
of the journalists, which had been joined by a great 
many of the Parisian electors. These deputies, viz., MM* 
de Laborde, Villemain, and de Schonen, had found all 
those worthy citizens animated by the most ardent patrio- 
tism, and more than ever determined to oppose a vigoroot 
resistance .to the invasions of power. M. de Laborde, fre^k 
from the impressions which he had there received, said 
wannly to his colleagues, that a longer hesitation on tfanr. 
part would be fatal to liberty, that the victory of the 
people depended upon the concurrence of the deputies with 
the citizens who had been the first to devote themselves^ 
and that they ought immediately to repair to the meetinf^ 
of the journalists. This opinion was combated by M. Perier, 
who repeated his former arguments against every step tendn 
ing to any other object than that of bringing back Charkfr X. 
into a better cotirse. Despairii^, howerer, of pfevailmg 
upon his colleagues to adopt this opinion, he had recourse 
to a means of hinderance which he found successful. He 
observed, that there would be levity and impropriety in 
coming to a determination of that nature without consuhang 
the other deputies then in Paris ; and he engaged to cmtt 
them together to a meeting at his house at a very early hour 
the next morning. Letters of convocation were accordingly 
addressed by M. Perier to a number of members of the 
jChamber. But, no doubt, seeing the constantly increasinip 




ifritatioa of the people, and the hostile preparatioai which 
they made during the night and in the morning, M, Perier 
last no time is intimating to the deputies whom he had 
convoked, not to attend his invitation of the day before. ■ 

Sucli, during the day of the 26th of July, was the atti- 
tude of the deputies present in Paris. 

The day of the 27th began under no better auspices. 
A very small number of deputies, ^ain assembled at 
M. de Laborde'a, appointed to reassemble at M. Perier'i, 
at two in the afternoou. This choice of their place of 
meeting inspired visible uneasiness in some of the mem- 
bers ; but the tmmlnency of the dangers which threatened 
the liberties of the country, was'thought powerful enough 
to restore the tone of M. Perier's patriotism, some little 
altered for two years past. It was known that the ardour 
of that deputy's liberalism had been softened down by 
contact with the royal gracioumess ; but it was hoped that 
the tribune of the people would revive in him at the con- 
templation of the dangers of his country, and that De- 
mosthenes 's cold would not resist the action of a July 

This meeting was preceded by a scene of carnage. A 
great many young men, attracted into the Rue Nenve da 
Luxembourg by the rumour of the meeting of the deputies, 
■were there hemmed in and sabred by two detachments of 
cavalry. Being obliged to seek refug* in the neigh- 
bouring houses, they knocked in vain at the doors of 
M. Perier's mansion. Caution kept them shut against 
every one who had not the name of a deputy to send in. 
A number of those young patriots, severely wounded, were 
conveyed to the office of the minister for foreign affairs- 
Meanwhile, what was passing in the interior of W. 
K Perier's mansion ? The deputies, assembled this tima 
^hfery numerously, under the presidence of M. Labe^f A» 



Pompi^reB, bad, from tbe opening of the sitting, beea 
divided into two opposite camps. The one averted the 
constitutionality of the dissolution of the Chamber, adro- 
cated the maintenance of the royal power of Cbarlei X., 
urged the necessity of keeping within the bounds of le- 
gality, and simply soliciting the recal of the ordiaauces 
byrespectfulremonatrances grounded on the manifestation 
of public opinion. The opposite party maintained Uiat 
tbe character of deputy had not been destroyed by the 
Mdinance of dissolution ; that, moreover, Charles X., in 
violating the Charter by all and each of the ordinances, 
had stripped himself of tbe prerogative of dissolving tbe 
Chamber at all ; and that tbe deputies remained ipso facto 
inYBsted with all the plenitude of the electoral cbai^; 
that it was absurd to invoke legality in favour of a power 
which had just burst asunder all its ties ; and that when 
the question was, whether France should be free or 
enslaved, under a representative government or the ty- 
ranny of an individual, the safety of the commonwealth 
was 00 longer to be found in anything but the success of 
an open resistance to oppression. 

The former of these two opinions had fur its champioti 
M. Dupm; the latter was energetically supported by 
M. Mauguin. MM. de Laborde, de Puyraveau, Berard, 
Labey de Pompieres, Persil, Milleret, Berlin-de-Vaa«, 
and Villemain, followed on the side of M. Mauguin; the 
two latter contending, however, that they ought to se- 
pftrate Charles X. from his ministers, and not confound 
them in one common reprobation. MM. Sebastian! and 
Cluimir P^rier bad ranged themselves under the banner 
of M. Dupin, It is, however, but jusi to say, that M. 
Perier declared himself at first only by mute signs, in 
which it was easy to discover the perplexity which tor- 
mented him. 
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Thaw debates were growing wann on either side, when' 
an unforeseen occurrence interrupted the discussion, and 
gave it a new turn, A deputation from the electors of 
the city of Paris requested to be introduced, M. Pe- 
rier at once beholds the glaive of the Bourbons and tbe ! 
popular dagger suspended over the parhamentary heads'.i 
" Obieive in what a position they are placing us !" ex*. ; 
claimed he. " If we receive the deputation, it will be 
known at the Tuileries ; it will perhaps give provocation 
there, and who knows what measures may be taken against 
us '. If die deputation is not received, its members will 
complain ; they may go and mix among the people, atid 
in the present exasperated state of men's minds who can 
answer" • Messieurs Dupin and Sebastian i like- 
wise opposed with all their might the reception of tiiia 
deputation, which, added to the appointment of a preri- 
dent, laid they, converted a mere private meeting into an 
actual deliberative assembly. 

However, the deputation was introduced. Itwas com- 
posed of the most respectable citizens of the capital, who 
came to declare to the deputies, by the mouths of Mes- 
sieurs Merilhou and Boulay de la Meurthe, that every tie 
which attached France to the throne of the Bourbons was 
broken ; that tbe nation ought not, could not any longer 
appeal to anything but insurrection against an autho- 
rity which had trampled upon every law ; and that the 
people relied upon the courage and patriotism of their 
representatives. This declaration was succeeded by an 
absolute silence; and the deputation withdrew into a 
neighbouring apartment, that the deputies might be left 
to deliberate in full liberty. In the mean time another 
deputation, consisting of young men, asked to be admitted, 

t.U- P^rier hastened to them, and conjured them not-M 
•> Hiatotj of the Tbree IJsva, by M. Mai««, ' l'=>J'*9*' 
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persist in a step which he considered as most highly im- 
prudent ; he represented to the young men the folly of 
their efforts against the measures of repression which the 
government would assuredly not have failed to take ; and 
exhorted them to return within the bounds of legality , 
and not seek in the streets a victory which they would 
not find. The young men, fully resolved no longer to 
rely upon anything but the energy of the people, with- 
drew ; and M. P^rier went back to his colleagues. 

The deputies had entered into deliberation — ^they deh- 
berated at great length — whether it would not be oppor- 
tune and prodigiously patriotic to write an epistle to 
Charles X., supplicating his Majesty to be so kind as 
change his ministry and revoke the fatal ordinances. 
This opinion, advanced by Messieurs Bertin-de-Vaux, 
Dupin, Sebastiani, Perier, and Villemain, prevailed, with- 
out however leading to any result. The assembly sepa- 
rated without having done anything, without having at- 
tempted anything, for that heroic people whose blood was 
already flowing in torrents in the streets of Paris. But I 
mistake — they did something — for they agreed to meet again 
the next day AT NOON, at M. Audry dePuyraveau's, who, 
on M. P^rier's refusing to throw open his mansion a second 
time for an assembly of the deputies, promptly offered 
them his house, adding that they should there be under 
the safeguard of the people. 

The hostilities between the people and the royal troops^ 
begun in the evening of the 27 th, were renewed on the 
morning of the 28th, and then for the first time assumed 
that character of combination and pertinacity which be- 
spoke a warfare on the issue of which would depend the 
life or death of French liberty. From that moment, also, 
Lafayette bound up his existence inseparably with the vicis- 
situdes of that struggle. The country was once more 



about to place itself in the midst of storms, under the 
^gis of the great citizen, whose laurels, gathered in either 
hemisphere, had ever been those of liberty, courage, and 
philosophy. As in the early days of the revolution of 
1789, as in every period of his long career, we shall find 
the authority of his name overcoming despotism and re» 
pressing anarchy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Lafa/etta'fl airiyal at Paris — His first steps — Tha resistSAcaafiiif; 
people becomes general — First meeting of deputies at the house 
of M. Audry do Puyraveau — Conduct and toeeehes of MIC 
Lafayette, Mauguin, Laffitte, Charles Dupin, Sebastiam, Guiao^ 
Puyraveau, etc. — A Deputation sent to the Duke of Ragusa— M« 
P6rier proposes in secret to present Marmont with sereral minions 
. — First meeting at the house of M. B^rard — Desertion of the peq^ 
by almost the whole of the deputies present — Furious combats — 
Weakness of Messieurs Villemain, Sebastiani, and Bertin-de-Vauz 
-—A fresh meeting at the house of M. Audry de Puyraraaa-^The 
number of the patriot deputies is now reduced to eight — Night 
between the 38th and the 39th. 

Lafayette was absent from Paris when the ordinances 
^irst made their appearance. The Moniteur of the 26th 
reached him at La Grange on the morning of the 27tk 
His resolution was taken at once : he took post^ and 
probably owed it only to the celerity of his journey, that 
he was not arrested on the way ; for it is impossible that 
in such a crisis the counter-revolutionary government* 

* It is a mistake to accuse the Court of having wanted foresight, and 
not resorted to every means in its power to repress the insurreetioD 
which the ordinances were calculated to provoke. The debates on the 
trial of the ministers/ proved that the authorities had foreseen the rising; 
and taken its measures to quell it. Independently of the prevotal 
courts, the establishing of which was to complete the system of counter- 
revolution, and the organizatioD of which was all arranged, the military 
authority had prepared itself to repel force h^ force. As far back as 
the SOth of July, the Duke of Hagusa, then acting as major*general of 
the guards, had transmitted to the several commanders of coipt a co»- 
fidential order, such as ia seldom issued unless in the presence of no: 
enemy, or in the most tritical circumstances. This order appointed the 
several places to which, in case of alarm, the troops were to repair; 
and the nature of this alarm was defined to be, the beating of the- 
ginirale, or any disturbance produced by an armed assemblage. In 
either of these cases, the troops were to repair immediately with 
arms and baggage, and all necessary ammunition, to the several ap- 
pointed stations, without waiting for orders. The soldiers were w 
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should not have had its attention fixed on him, whom 
they styled the revolution-man. Be that as it might, the 
first care of Lafayette, in the evening of the 27th, was 
to offer to the insurgent patriots the support of his name 
and his person. As early as four o'clock in the morning, 
a deputation of the pupils of the Polytechnic school had 
assembled at his house, and a few hours later this swarm 
of young heroes were fighting and dying at the head of 
the people in every quarter of the capital. 

Resistance was being made at all points, with various 
success ; some barricades began to be raised, and blood 
already flowed abundantly, when conformably to their 
agreement of the previous eveaing, the deputies began to 
assemble at the house of M. Audry de Puyraveau. It 
was mid-day ; the sun shone forth in full splendour ; 
the sound of the tocsin, mingled with the report of the 
cannon and the echoes of the musketry, announced that 
the people were aroused ; the representatives of France, 
at least so it was believed, were about to decide the fate 
of their country ; an indescribable feeling of dread and of 
hope agitated every breast. 

An immense crowd of citizens, some variously armed, 
and others without any arms, choked up the approaches 
to the house of M. de Puyraveau, endeavouring to collect 

mount their great coats and knapsacks in order to frustrate the design 
the seditious might have formed of deceiving the royalist troops by 
appearing in the uniform of the guards^ The officers, subalterns, and 
soldiers, were forbidden to leave their posts, or have any communica.- 
tion with the inhabitants. If the king should be at St. Cloud, the corpv 
stationed at the military school, infantry, cavalry, and artiUery, wer» 
to take up a position in the Champ-de-Mars : the artiUery were to de- 
tach a battery to the Champs £lysi§es bj the All^e des V euves, and to 
remain in column in the Avenue de Neuilly. Finally, it was directed 
in this order that the lieutenant-general on duty should cause a sealed 
copy to be sent to the chef-de-bataiUon commanding the troops at the 
barracks in the Rv£ Verte, which order that officer was to open only on 
an alarm being given.* 
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from the countenance of each of the deputies as they 
passed before them, how much of courage and devotioti 
for their country possessed each manly heart : Lafayette 
was greeted with the liveliest acclamations ; he was th^ 
hope of liberty. He and M . Lafiitte were among the first 
who arrived at the place of meeting. Soon, the deputies 
hare taken their seats, silence succeeds to individtial 
discussions ; they are now, at last, about to apply them- 
selves to the preserving of that liberty for which the p60^ 
pie have been instinctively fighting and dying during the 
last six-and-thirty hours. 

I shall nowretrace my recollections, and relate that which, 
with my head leaning on the edge of a window-frame, 
my ear attentively listening, and my eye fixed on that 
large ground-floor apartment, where are being debated 
the destinies of a people, or rather the destinies of all 
Europe, I saw and heard at that awful moment ; I am at 
the bar of my country ; I shall speak without hatred and 
without fear ; 1 shall relate the whole truth. 

M. Mauguin spoke first. He is the man to confront 
danger; he is the orator of revolution; nature had 
made him a tribune of the people. He traces in broad 
outlines a frightful picture of the situation of Paris ; he" 
speaks of the wicked attempts of the court, the resentment 
of the people, their combats, their successes, their re- 
verses, their fears, and their hopes. " Listen," said he, 
with enthusiasm, ** listen to the roar of the cannon and 
the groans of the dying ; they reach you even here ; it is 
a' great people effecting a revolution which you ought to 
direct ; it is no longer permitted us to hesitate : our place^ 
gentlemen, is between the popular battalions and the 
{^lanxes of despotism ; beware of losing time ; the royal 
guard loses none, be assured : once more, I say, this is •» 
revolution which calls upon us to act." 
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At this word revolution, several deputies rose and 
threatened to retire imroediately. It was an explosion of 
all the feaTs that had found their way to this assembly^ 
Messieurs Charles Dupin, SebastJani, and Guizot distin* 
piiahed themaeives among the most zealous advocates 
of legal order. " I protest against every act that goea 
beyond the bounds of legality," exclaimed M. Dupjn. 
" What speak you of resistance ?" said M. 3ebaatiani, with 
heat and precipitation ; " we have only to consider how 
legal order may be preserved," " The slightest impru- 
dence," added M. Guizot, " would compromise the justice 
of our cause. Our duly is not, as is asserted, to take part 
either with or against the people, but to become media- 
tors, to check the popular movement, and convince the 
king that his ministers have deceived him." 

A voice well known to the friends of liberty now makes 
itself heard ; it is that of Lafayette, always equally 
courageous and skilful in bringing back questions to their 
true principles. " I confess," said he smiling, " that I 
icult to reconcile legality with the Monitew of 
the day before yesterday, and with the firing for the last two 
days." Then assuming the calm and solemn tone suited 
tothesolemnity of the occasion, he declared thatarevolu- 
tion certainly was in the case ; and proposed the immC' 
diale creation of a provisional government ; an idea which 
was adopted subsequently, but wliich as yet was too de- 
cided and patriotic not to be regarded by a good many of 
his colleagues as at least premature. 

At this moment, it was announced that the people had 
carried the H6tel-de-Ville after a terrible carnage ; but 
the conflict continued ; the royal troops received, rein- 
forcements, and it was feared that they might again he 
t victorious. This incident, however, seemed to revive the 
drooping courage of some of the champions of le|;alityi 
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M. Gaizot, condemniDg the respectful letter proposed ttf be 
written to his majesty Charles X., was willing to incur tktr 
risk of a protest of which he read the outline, and hi 
which fidelity to the king was still professed. 

This protest was adopted, notwithstanding the courage- 
ous observation of M. Laffitte, who declared it to be in-' 
sufficient and below the rightful claims of a people whui 
had already poured out so much of its blood. 

M. Perier proposed to send a deputation to the Dake'of 
Ragusa, to obtain from him a truce, during which the de^ 
puties might carry their complainings to the foot of thtf 
throne*/ but Lafayette demanded that the deputation should 
confine itself to ordering Marmont, in the name of the law, 
and upon his personal responsibility, to put an end to the 
firing. However, this deputation was appointed ; it was 
composed of MM. Perier, Laffitte, Mauguin, Lobau, 
and Gerard. Lafayette, visibly indignant at all these de^ 
lays whilst the blood of so many citizens was streaming 
around him, declared to his colleagues that his name was 
already placed, by the confidence of the people and with 
his consent, at the head of the insurrection ; that he -ar^ 
dently wished his determination should obtain their appro- 
bation ; but that, happen what might, he considered hSm^ 
self as pledged in honour to estabhsh on the following day 
his head-quarters at Paris. » 

Thus ended this first sitting, its whole result, a pro^ 
clamation without energy, without meaning, and which 
was to be published— ON THE MORROW. It wad 
two o'clock ; they adjourned to four at M. B^rard's. 

At four o'clock the deputies re assembled at M. B6rard'8< 

* My impartiality requires that I should add here, that M. P^ri&f 
had already proposed in confidence, to offer several miVii oma to MBr<« 
mont, to draw him over to the cause of the people : he even urged 
that M. Laffitte, who had had pecuniary transactions with the Duke of 
Ragusa, should undertake this negotiation. 
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I Bere, my historical task becomes more painfal. I have Ut 
i«trace scenes which it would probably be better to obli- 
terate from our parliamentary annals, but that they rauM 
be preserved for the instruction of posterity. My pen shaH 
do its duty. In the short interval of time between the 
first and second assembling of tbe deputies on the day of 
the 28th, affairs had taken anotlier turn. The patriots 
had been beaten at several points; the H6tel-de-Ville, 
already twice taken and retaken, had remained, at last, 
in the power of tbe royal troops, with whom some brave 
citizens were again contesting it, but the combatants began 
lo feel discouraged ; their energy, for want of proper di- 
rection, was becoming exhausted ; anxiety was at its 
highest point, and the defeat of the people generally con- 
■idered as inevitable. Shall I declare it ! Scarcely one- 
half of the deputies who had been present at the meeting 
in. the morning, attended at that in the afternoon. Tbe 
deputation sent to the Duke of Ragusa now reported to 
the assembly the insolent reply of that cut-throat, who 
required the submission of the people as a preliminary to 
any negotiation. This answer excited the indignation of 
those deputies who were faithful to their country ; but it 
froze with fear the greater number of those gentlemen who, 
in the midst of the misfortunes of France, thought only 
how to escape individually the consequences of the oisi 
dinance which declared Paris in a state of siege. At this 
moment was brought in the proclamation agreed upon in 
the morning, and which several of the journalists had 
printed after divesting it of the servile expressions in which 
fear had clothed it. And here, I have fresh weaknesses to 
record : this protest, so feeble, so unmeaning, was rejected, 
through the consternation which had seized upon MM. 
yillemaia, S^bastiani, and Bertin-de-Vaux : not one of 

btfaese gentlemen now dared to entertain it ; they withdrew, 
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notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of several o( theif 
ccdleagues, who implored them not to abandon their e(Mt^ 
tiy on the brink of a precipice. At that moment LafayeCbat 
declared, as he had already done in the mornings \m fiitti 
resolutiim to throw his life and fortune into the movement; 
and to establish his head-quarters, at daybreak^ at th0 
Hdtel-de-Ville, or at some other point in possessioii 4§ 
the people. 

The patriots had now succeeded in regaining possession 
of the H6teUde-Ville ; the Swiss and the guards had 
retreated over the bodies which strewed the Place-de-^ 
Gr^ve, the quays, and the bridges. The number of tli0 
deputies assembled was reduced to ten, when this happy 
intelligence was brought them. It revived some nearly- 
extinguished patriotism ; and even M. Guizot proposed 
to affix to the proclamation the names of all the deputies 
whether absent or present, whose opinions were known to 
be liberal. This gave rise to fresh protestations on tho 
part of M. Sebastiani, who had again made hb appetf- 
ance ; and this dilatory measure might again have betft 
rejected or postponed, but for M. Laffitte, who, with that 
truly civic disinterestedness and courage for which he isr 
distinguished, cut the question short* by saying; '* Let uH 
adopt this proposal, gentlemen; if we are vanquished^ 
they will charge us with falsehood, and pi:ove that we 
were only eight in number; if we conquer, be assured 
they will be emulous to acknowledge the signatures." 

The declaration was adopted, and subscribed, on pre-' 
sumption of patriotism, with sixty-three parliamentary 
names, out of the four hundred and thirty which compoMd 
the Chamber of Deputies. The name of M. Dupin was 
inserted at first ; but it was erased, on M. Mauguin'a 
observing, that it would only be exposing themselves to 
certain and disagreeable remonstrances* ^ 
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M Another meeting was appointed for eight o'clock i) 
evening, at the house of M. Audry de Pnyraveau. This- 

meeting reproduced all the proofs of courage and all the 
symptoms of weakness that had marked those which pre- 
ceded it. A contest, which will never be effaced from 
my recollection, was waged between MM. Lafayette, 
De Laborde, Laffitte, Mauguin, and Audry de Puy- 
raveau, on one side; and Messieurs Sebastian! and 
Mechio on the other. The former demanded that, cutting 
short so many shameful tergiversations, the deputies now 
at Paris, clothed in their parliamentary costume, and 
mounting the tricoloured cockade, should place them- 
selves boldly at the head of the people ; the latter ven- 
tured again to Hpeak of legal order, of mediation, and of 
concessions to be obtained from Charles X. Tiiis was 
more than the citizen sonl of Lafayette could bear : he 
rose, and demanded of his colleagues, what post they 
assigned him in the name of the country ; for that he was 
ready to occupy it on the instant. The seceders bad 
departed ; and the patriot deputies, now reduced to fiva 
only, but resolved to raise again gloriously the tri- 
coloured flag, separated, after appointing to meet again 
at five the next morning, at M. Laffitte's: it was then 
midnight. 

What a night was this between the28th and the 29th of ' 
July! Never had the heavens been go clear; never had 
■-a people been so great! It was a reflection of the night 
i Pharsalia, which animated this dark and magnificent 
licture. Not an eye is closed in the great city ; all are 
stirring ; all are arming or working at the barricades : and 
yet the vast silence which covers Paris is interrupted only 
by the dull noise of the pavement which they are tearing 

t-p, the sighs of the wounded whom some friendly arm 
icoQveys to the paternal roof, the yai vive? of the citizen 
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soldier, or tW long ' sentinelle, prenez garde AvouiV 
which one hundred thousand men, on foot for liberty, 
passed from one to the other every quarter of an hour. 
No, the people never appeared under so noble an aspect. 
Lafayette devoted this solemn night to the inspection 
of the barricades, which the instinct and foresight of the 
people had established at all the threatened points ; and 
before each of these hastily-raised fortifications, he could 
not help exclaiming in admiration of a combination of 
military dispositions which would have done honour to the 
sagacity of Vauban. " Who is it, then," repeated he with 
transport, — " who is it that has taught them the art of 
war in one day, in one night?" Between the hours of 
one and two in the morning, an old man, walking with 
difficulty, presents himself, supported by two or three 
persona, before the barricade which closed up theAue 
Cadet, on the side of that of the FaubouTg-MontmaTtrt. 
Here passed a scene, of which I borrow the picturesque 
recital from a journal* which has related it with admi- 
rable trutii. " ' Halt,' cries the sentinel ; ' corporal, 
come and reconnoitre.' (Tlie corporal was a working 
man.) ' You must come to the post, you fellows there; 
and you shall tell us what makes you abroad so late.' The 
group walk toward the post. There each of the unknown 
undei^es an examination. First, a man, well stricken 
in years, of venerable countenance, and for whose passE^e 
it had been necessary to make breaches in two or three 
of the barricades ; then, three other persons, who appeared 
to be under his orders, as aides-de-camp. All this ap- 
peared very suspicious to the commandant, who sharply 
interrogated the old man. The latter replied to him : 
'Captain,' you see me moved to the very soul at the 
■pectacle which you make me witness ; embrace me, 
• La Tribune. 
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aind know that I am one of your old comrades!' The 
commandant hesitated. ' It is General Lafayette •'' 
said some one. Every one flew into his arms ; but the 
commandant, resuming all his gravity : ' Gentlemen/ said 
he, ' to arms !* — and immediately all fall into line, and 
the General reviews the post, as in the most regular 
army." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ComlMts in tiie morning of the 29tli — Aspect of Paris — ^H«roifBu» pg^ 
bity, and humanity of the patriots — Lafayette hemmed in by t)|t 
Toytl troops — Meeting at M. Laffitte's — Victory declares ^r the 
people — The deputies whom this intelligence converts to the cause 
of liberty — Appearance of M. LafGitte's mansion — Some intenml 
details — ^Lafayette repairs to the Hdtel-de-Ville— Picture of this 
new head-quarters. — Installation of the Municipal Commission-^ 
Its first measures — Lafayette's proclamation to the army. 

The combat had recommenced at daybreak. La- 
fayette, in returning to his residence, through the Rue de 
Sur^ne, was blocked in there for a few minutes by the 
royalist corps which occupied the church of La Madelaine, 
and kept up a constant fire upon all that presented them- 
selves. The general, however, contrived to escape this 
danger ; and availing himself shortly after of a retrograde 
movement effected by one of the enemy's posts, he made 
all speed to M. Laffitte's, whither he was accompanied by 
his grandson Jules de Lasterie, M. Audry de Puyrav^au, 
Colonel Carbonel, and Captain (now Colonel) Poque. 
The cannon and musketry were roaring in all the streets 
contiguous to that through which Lafayette was passing on 
foot. It was an affecting circumstance, to see the people 
recognising with transport the veteran of liberty, but saying 
only in a low voice, Vive Lafayette ! for fear of pointing 
him out to the soldiers of Charles X., and hastening to 
open the shop doors, in order that the barricades might 
not obstruct his passage. Thus, through a thousand dan* 
gers, and a thousand proofs of the popular solicitude for 
his safety, the General arrived at M. Laffitte's, whither also 
repaired a number of his colleagues, and various deputa- 
tions of brave citizens who came to take him and conduct 



him to the H6tel-de-VillG, recently carried and definitively 
occupied by the patriots. 

I have said that at daybreak the people and the royal 
troops bad, on either side, recommenced hostilities with 
great fury. In order to understand what is now going to 
take place at M. Laffitte's, and the new posture in whicl^ 
we shall find the gentlemen of the Chamber putting them- 
selves, it is requisite to call to mind the turn which the 
military operations had taken in the course of that decisive 
morning, and even before die assembling of the thirty-five 
or forty deputies who met at the mansion of their worthy 
colleague M. LafBtte, at eleven o'clock. 

A great number of partial conflicts had been resumed 
with the dawn ; and, with the exception of the Hdtel-de- 
Ville, the approaches of the Piace-de-Gr6ve, and the Bou- 
levards St. Denis and St. Martin, from all which the enemy 
had been repulsed the day before, the struggle continued 
duringtheday of the28th. There, around the barricades, in 
thestreets,in the houses,under the porticoes of the chnrchas, 
everywhere, were profusely repeated that mullitade of acts 
of heroism, magnanimity, and contempt of death, which 
had already made of the preceding days the finest period 
that has ever ennobled the human species, the most glorious 
of which liberty and philosophy have to boast. Where 
shall we find a pencil to pourtray with truth, or even to 
render credible that multitude of sublime traits, any one 
of which would suffice to immortalize an age, but which 
now pass undistinguished amid the mass of lofty deeds which 
absorbs them and exhibits in prominence only a population 
radiant, as one man, with courage and virtue! There we 
find barricades rising, as if by enchantment, behind the 
soldiers occupied in attacking the barricade which inter- 
cepts their progress ; there we see women hurling from the 
windows paving-stones, furniture, burning brands, in con- 
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tempt of the balls which strike tfaem beside Iheir mf^ts' 
cradles; children waving the tricoloured flag* amid the 
volleys of grape-shot, and rushing amongst the enemy's 
squadrons to poniard the horse of the cuirassier whom the; 
cannot reach : I have seen them go gliding under the 
horses, and find out the lower extremity of the cuirass of 
one of the enemy, and thus kill one of those soldiers cased 
in steel, the weight of whom alone was sufficient to crush 
them : I have seen others hook themselves on the stirrup 
of a gendarme, and get themselves hacked in that position, 
while endeavoucmg to discharge a pocket-pistol at his 
breast, t 

* ThereistobBieeaiD thsBTitruice-hiill of tbeohiUtmiofLaOnnfii 
t, tTDpbj which reminds the spectulor of soma of the brilliant actionl of 
liat unriTHilud pviiud. Il is composed of the stniidBrd of the SwiM 
([TUtds taken in tbe oambst ; that token U the bridge of Areola, opta 
which are still tobeasen tie traoeaofthe blood of the heroic boy who wi» 
killed thera ; of the ing whicb was f artied by iho wounded of July u 
thoir first reriaw, and which they praaanted to Lafajetto; odieihri- 
Golouied flagfs, presea(ed by the national guardaof the departmeuta; dd 
colours of 1TFI9 ; the standard of tha fsmoua eighth regiment of htunn 
at the time of the Rerolution ; an American and a Polish flag ( sod two 
small pieces of cannon ; with itls incription, " Presented bytha peoida 
of Paris," Tlie men of July are especially fond of coDtemplatmg 
lbe«e tokens. 

t It was a boy of sixteen, armed with a double-barrelled gtm and ■ 
pair of pialola, (W first opened the galea of the Louvie to the peopb. 
This braTB yonng man, mangled by a dozen or fifteen wounds, WM 
carried into the church of Saint-Germ^ rAuxerroia, which bad been 
conrerted into an bospitsl. Every cate was bestowed upon him ; and 
he l>aa been pieserved to ua, it may be by God's especial providsnoe, 
for there is no one more wocthy of hiB prolecdon. 

Another boy of the same age, a pupil of the Orphan Hospital, itamed 
Pierre Cbarlea PetiC-Pere, was the first to scale, in spile of the fira of 
the royal guarda and the Swiss, another of the iron gates of the LouTre. 
Hiring been fbrtunale enough to escape any wound, and tha palace braij 
■uirendered, he went and oontinued fighting in the Roe de GrmeDs- 
Ssint-Honorf . A ball, after piercing bis left band, shattered bis right 
arm, which it waa found necessary to ampulnte. This young hero fell 
ahontiDg Vim la CliarUl Five U Fravce ! 

Neat him anotheryoong man, of eighteen, named Charles Bouigeois, 
a locksmith of Rocroi. in the dapartmentof the Ardennes, climbed upoo 
the colonnade, armed wi^ pistols without loading (for his powder wm 
expended) to plMt thera th« tricoloured flag. Five Swiss puntwd 
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''And how many instances of generosity and hnmanity 
Hrere seen among these mirades of heroism ! The wounded 
«^emy, or the prisoner, ceases to be an enemy ; he becomes 
m citizen, a brother, whom the people do not distinguish 
flrom those who defend him, and towards whom they enter- 
tain the same anxious feeling. Who can ever forget the 
xjonduct of those excellent females belonging to the lower 
<^ses, who either in their houses, or at the comers of the 
ftCreets, and exposed to the grape shot, hasten to bind up 
the wounds of the workman struck by a royal bullet, and 
the soldier who has mutilated this brother or that friend ! 
And then, when fortune had declared in favour of the 
people, what an affecting sight to behold the number of 
3weIling-houses, churches, and theatres, which the piety 
of the citizens had transformed into hospitals ! Here you 
Would see the moustached, wounded Swiss lying between 
two beds in which were young patriots who treated him as 
a friend, and to whom the surgeons afforded the same 
mssistance. 

However, after a few hours' deadly strife, every probable 
chance of victory was on the side of the peojde. Already 
several battalions of the line had separated from the royal 
*miy ; the guard and the Swiss alone fought with spirit; 
but successively driven from the situations they occupied 
the previous day, in the centre of the capital, they re- 
treated towards the Louvre and the Tuileries. On the 
other hand, the patriots finding themselves abandoned 
by the deputies, whose courage they had so often, but su 
"vainly, endeavoured to excite, came to the bold detcrmi- 

Itxm, and wounded kim with their bajroafilti, but did not JHCceed in 
luUing him. 

The loss of the royal troops could never be exactly estimated. I'hat 
HD^ -die patriots amounted to about six thousand ; of whom ficom a thmi* 
to twelve lamped were billed, and t^be i&A woottded. 
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nation, on theWednesday^evening, of proclaiming; a' prbvf^ 
sional government, which, by their own private authority^ wgm( 
composed of MM. Lafayette, Gerard, and Choiseul. - Some 
credulous citizens having presented themselves at the H^tel- 
de-Ville, to hold a communication with this fictitioufe 
power, the sentinels repulsed them with these words : . i\& 
one mttst pass ; the provisional government are m' anh 
ference. This government, which, in reality, only exiirtfid; 
in the imagination of a few patriots, produced upon the 
public mind the most beneficial effect. Whole companies 
of the national guard made their appearance, in nnifomiv 
with arms and drums at their head ; the people, embold- 
ened by these rallying signs, and now bemg; convinced 
that they were no longer abandoned to themselves,, rushed- 
with confidence upon the forces of despotism ; the popular 
attack assumed regularity on all sides, numerous columns, 
formed and marched to attack the enemy, under the 
command of the students of the Polytechnic schooU 
generals of twenty, as a citizen poet has appropriatsly 
termed them; in short, the Parisians rushed on to die 
combat as to a certain victory: the event was no. longer 
doubtful. 

Such was the situation of affairs on the 29th, at elevea 
o'clock in the morning. At that hour the meeting a^ 
pointed at M. Laffitte's took place ; and it may be easily 
conceived that it was more numerously attended than 
those of the preceding days. The reflections of the nig^ 
had operated wonders on the minds of many ; such or sack 
a deputy who the preceding day was a determined legaUste^^ 
now returned with feelings of indignation, and pierced to 
the quick by the horrible obstinacy which the Bourbons 
manifested in spilling the blood of their subjects : the act 
was atrocious ! Thus successively reappeared M M. Si&bas- 
tiani, Bertin-de-Vaux, Gerard, Dupin the elder, Gaiaol, 
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tifed many other of the champions of the tespectful com* 
plaznirbgs (doiiances respectueu$es)y the revocatioQ of 
ordinances, and legality at any cost. 

From daybreak, or rather from the commencement cf 
the night, M.Laffitte's hotel had become the rally ing-point 
of the patriots, the centre at which all the contradictory 
and ccmfused intelligence of the events passing in different 
parts of Paris arrived, and whence the few measures taken< 
were communicated in different directions. It was a sur- 
jurising sight to behold those magnificent apartments filled 
^ith riches^ those tables covered with plate, the chest con- 
tcuning millions, a crowd continually renewed of strangers, 
workmen, soldiers, rich and poor,' moving about in the 
midst of all this, day and night, and at a moment when 
society appeared in a state of dissolution ; yet not a crown- 
piece, nor a tea-spoon, was carried away by men who could 
have done so with perfect impunity. Even without a coat 
or shoes, worn out with fatigue, trembling with anger, the 
soldiers of liberty asked for cartridges,* for orders, for 
commanders, and sometimes for a morsel of bread, but they 
saw neither the gold nor the other precious objects scat- 
tered on all sides, seeming to tempt their heroic poverty. 
Once again, the people, the true people, those of the barri- 
cades, never appeared to such advantage. 

. It was also at M.Laffitte's that the patriots of the depart- 
ments nearest to the capital had proceeded, to ask instruc- 
tions, which the honourable deputy issued in this abridged 
form : Urge to inswrrectianj and, if need be, come to the 
assistance of Paris, Such were, for instance, those re- 
ceived by the mayor of Rouen, who, on the first intelligence 
of^the ordinances, had came to offer to the capital the 

♦ An abundaut distribution of ca!tridges, brought from the barracks 
in fbe Rne Verte to M. Laffitte's, in wine- hampers, was publicly made 
to t^ ^people on the mjorning of Thorsdsy. 
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aid of the patriotic city over which he presided. Thii 
l»ave citizen immediately set off, accompanied by tiie ho- 
iioiirable M. Carel, to insurrectionise the city of Rouen, 
the inhabitants of which had raaitifested, on this occasion, 
so prompt, so noble, and so determined a spirit. The 
despatches intercepted by the patriots, the demands f«r 
sufeconducts and passports made by the foreign ambassa- 
dors, were also addressed to M. LafBtte, to whose house some 
priaoactH belonging to the royal troops had been brought. 
Of this nnmber, among others, were three staff-officers, 
MM. Roux, de Seran, and another, who, grateful for 
the hospitality which had been granted them, and for the 
care which had been taken to spare their lives, acknow- 
ledged to their host that at the very moment they had 
fallen into the hands of the Parisians, the staff w«re ddl- 
berating upon what measares should be taken to send two 
hundred soldiers, in tiie disguise of working men, to seize 
tiponM. Laffitte.and bring him to the foot of the column of 
the Place Vendflme, where hewaatobe instantly shot. After 
[ emaining forty -eight hours in the dwelling of the man th«y 
had condemned to death, these expeditious judges were 
presented with apparel, by means of which they were 
enabled to leave his mansion and mix unobserved among 
the crowd. 

Il was in the midst of this tumult that the meetiiig of 
the 29th took place, at which thirty-eighl or forty depe- 
ties were present. M. Lafiitte presided, and having ex- 
plained the situation of the insurrectionary movements, 
insisted upon the necessity of gi«ing them a proper direc- 
tion; he then reiiuested M. Mauguin to express his 
opinion. The latter spoke with the same patriotism, the 
same energywhich he had shown on theprecedingday8,and 
concluded with saying, that as the depaties had remained 
behind the people, they must now at least endeavonr 
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IKP overtake them by orgaDizIitg without delay a pcovUioni^ 
government. A great number of citizens, continuallj ar- 
riving from the H6tel-de-Villc, pressed for this measure, 
which was necessary to prevent the wheel of fortune froBV 
^;aiii turning ; but there still were timid persons who hesit 
tated. At length Lafayette arrived, and having offered to 
accept the command of all the military forces, the quesLion 
was set at rest. 1 must also state, that Generat Gerani 
immediately declared, that from this moment, he should 
be happy to serve under the orders of Lafayette : it was 
agreed that the direction of the active operations should be 
immediately confided to hira. 

Lafayette requested that a civil commission, composed 
of deputies, should be formed, but he declined the honour 
of naming them himself. His colleagues then appointed 
MM. Mauguin, Laffitte, de Schonen, Audry de Puyra- 
veau, Lobau, and Casimir Perier, as Municipal Commig- 
aioners, entrusted with the direction of general affairs. 

The Louvre and theTuileries hadjust been carried, after 
an obstinate resistance on the part of the guard and the 
Swiss, and prodigies of valour on the side of the people. 
This people, still the same, walked as conquerors, through 
the palace of kmgs, and there, as at M. Laffitte's, at the 
Hotel -de- Ville, as at Saint-Cloud, in every place, it was a 
Spartan army in the palace of Xerxes. As the price of 
their victory this people only wished to place a corpse, 
upon the throne of Charles X.; not the smallest articis 
was abstracted from this splendid habitation. At another 
point, the hfth and fifty-third regiments of the line, pre- 
vailed upon by the entreaties of one of M. LafEtte's bro- 
thers, who had the boldness to throw himself into tha 
midst of the soldiers, had just detached themselves from 
the royal troops and returned to theic barracks, on 
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condition of keeping their arms, and t^t they shoidij 
not be compelled to fight against their comrades. 
• The combat no longer continued except agaiost Ae 
guard and the Swiss, who were retreating in every direo^ 
tion, when this meeting of the 29th terminated: it ^a$ 
then that Lafayette, honoured with the confidence of tb^ 
people and the approbation of his colleagues, proceeded 
to the Hotel-de-Ville. This march, half triimiphal, half 
warlike, presented one of the grandest spectacles -fkait 
have ever claimed the admiration of mankind. Imagine :99 
immense crowd of citizens armed, or without arms, pres^ 
ing to their breasts the veteran of liberty ; the mingled 
shouts of Vive la nation ! Vive Lafayette : the nois€ eif 
a thousand partial combats which were still taking ^ace 
at the barricades, in- the streets, in the houses; hear tte 
acclamations of a people abandoned for. three day^ |q 
their own direction, and, now seeing a generalissimo. who 
reminds them of fifty years of combats in favour of liberty ; 
five hundred thousand men, women, and children lining 
the streets, leaning from the windows, standing upon the 
roofs, waving their handkerchiefs and making; the capital 
resound with shouts of happiness and hope ; imagine' all 
this, and you will have but a. faint idea of the poputair 
excitement which greeted the passage of Lafayette^ . : ;. 
When the procession slowly advancing in. the ms/iUi 
of these dense .crowds had arrived in the Rue aux Fer^ 
a shower of tricoloured ribbons entirely covered . the^ 
party that surrounded Lafayette. The general inuner 
diately mounted the three ; colours, and all those, wbci 
could obtain a portion of the patriotic gift followed hia^ 
example. At the Gr^ve, the people presented sonify 
wounded persons to Lafayette, and he pressed them to hia 
bosom. Havmg, at length, arrived at the Hdtel-de-Yiliii^ 
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y/i/here he was received by General Dubourg, who had taken 
possession, and by Colonel Zimmer, who had already or- 
ganized a stafiP, his first care was to hoist the tricoloured 
flag upon the tower of that ancient edifice, and the fol- 
lowing proclamation was placarded upon the walls of the 
capital : — 

** My dear fellow-citizens and brave comrades, 
• '** The confidence of the people of Paris calls me once more 
to the^n^mm^nd of the public force. With joy and devoted- 
ness I have accepted the power that has been entrusted 
to me, and now, as in 1789, I feel myself strong in the 
approbatioi^ of my honourable colleagues, now assembled 
in Paris. I shall make no profession of faith ; my opi- 
nions are known. The conduct of the Parisian population, 
during these last days of trial, renders me more than ever 
proud of being at its head. 

•* Liberty shall triumph, or we will perish together. 
" Vive la liber ti ! Vive la patrie ! 

" Lafayette." 

' Lafayette was now within the walls of that same Hotel- 
fe^Ville, where, forty years before, another generation had 
placedhimat thehead of the revolution of 1789* Someone 
wishing to show him the way ; " I know all about the 
place," he ssdd, with a smile, and continued to ascend the 
great staircase. What a picture these new head-quarters 
of liberty presented I What mighty recollections were 
intermingled with others yet more grand! Those im- 
mense halls, filled with crowds of citizens, of every class, 
of every age ; those combatants, intoxicated by victory, 
interesting by their wounds ; those hangings covered with 
fleur-de-lis, coolly torn to pieces; the bust of Louis XVIII. 
thrown upon the floor; that of Charles X. dashed to 
atoms; those citizen soldiers arriving from all sides tu 



announce the defeat of the enemies of, liberty, the curyr 
ing of the Louvre, the Tuileries, and the barracks of 
Babylon,* bringing the colours and dragging along the 
cannon which they have forcibly taken from tlie soldiers 
of Charles X. ; orders dictated in haste, and despatched 
in every direction, to pursue and harass the rojaliet* in 
their retreat ; those guards with naked arms ; the whole 
Polytechnic school in battle array ; military posts forro- 
ing at every point ; the Place de Grfeve covered with 
ammunition waggons and broken arms ; elsewhere piOQB 
hands already digging the grave of the heroes of liberty; 
in short, this compound of a popular tumult and a real 
battle against experienced troops and generals, resolving 
itself into a multitude of attacks of posts and partial suc- 
cesses ; all this, rendered vivid and animated by the con- 
sciousness of a great triumph, presented a spectacle worthy 
the pen of a Tacitus or a Sallust. 

The Commission arrived at the H&tel-de-Ville, and oc- 
cupied themselves about the most pressing wants of the 
service, while Generals Gerard and Pajol were inspecting 
the different points of defence, as a g;eneral and decisive 
attack from the enemy was still expected. And sack, 
indeed, was the intention of the court, whose columns 
began to move, and they only abandoned this new attack 
on observing the measures taken by the people to give 
them a warm reception. In the night between Thursday 
and Friday, the bivouacs of the people were again dis- 
turbed by the appearance of some troops; but fighting had 
ceased in Paris; and hostilities were only continued, and 
that but faintly, in the BoJs de Boulogne and on the line 

■ What moat have heen the emoliDD of Lafttyette, on learning, U 
this mnment, thit of the tira frieads, MM.Jouberl and LennMin 
with whom be had put himself in communication oa arriving at Puii, 
the one had jnsC earned (he mytl resideucei, imd the other vasaaTor*]; 
iVMinded I 



of retreat of the royal troops, which were concentrating at 
Saint-Cloud. 

One of the first cares of Lafayette was then to address 
the following proclamation to the army, in order to tran- 
(j^iilize it respecting the feelings entertained totrards it 
Hj the nation : — 
^* Brave soldiers, 

'♦* The inhabitants of Paris do not hold you responsible 
for file orders which have been given you ; come to us, we 
wiH leceave you like brothers ; come and place yourselves 
under the orders of that brave general who has shed bis 
olood in the defence of his country upon so many occasions — 
6eti6ral Gerard. The cause of the army could not be long 
sejparated ffoin the cause of the nation and of liberty ; is 
nttt' its glory our dearest patrimony ? But it will also never 
fbfget that the defence of our independence, and our liber- 
ties, is its first duty. Let us then be friends, because we 
have common interests and common rights. General 
Lifajrette declares, in the name of the whole Parisian popu- 
Mrtton, that it entertains no feeling of hatred or hostility 
6?wtois the French military : it is ready to fraternise with 
aH'those among them who shall return to the cause of out 
t^fehtry and of liberty; and it looks forward with all its 
^Hdhes to the moment when citizens and soldiers, united 
tllider the same colours and in the same feelings, may, 
At length, realize the happiness and the glorious destinies 
CfouT ^ne country. 

*^ Vive la France ! 
*'' ** Le GInfetal Lafayett£." 
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^ Ilmg ended the active operations \Fithia the circuit of 
d» capttah I n<yw return to the H6tdi-de-Vfll«. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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The Orleanist party — M. La^tte is at its head — His efforts dmiag 
thirteen years to place the Du&e of Orleans dn the throil^-^^^i^ 
secret communications with NeuiUy, on the night of vFtteadi^ nd 
on the following days — The Duke of Orleans passe^i the night Jga^a 
summer-house in his park to avoid being murderdd— -Arriviu of' ^ 
envoys of Charles X. at the Hdtel-de-YiUe and at Xaffitte'^ iHe^ilig 
— In what manner they are received — The Friday meeting at M, 
l^affitte's — Presence of some peers— The deputies assemble at fee 
Falais-Boutboia — ^They invite the Duke of Orleans to foeoemel lakk- 
tenant-general — He does not accept their o;Ser until after privately 
consulting Prince Talleyrand — ^Anecdote. 

The only real government was at the Rdtel-de-yHJe, 
the only lever which could work, the only authqrity. t^t 
possessed the confidence of the people, the only oine t^t 
could settle society shaken to its very foundation. ,Tbe 
combat was over, and it was now only necessary to c-^- 
solidate the victory; were the victors robbed of its 
fruits ? My readers will decide : I do not deterinine i I 
relate events. But, in order to understand subsequeojt 9c- 
currences, it is indispensable to return for a mom^t to 
the preceding days. . / 

On the first appearance of the ordinances, some pei9CAS 
devoted for many years to the interests of the Housj^of 
Orleans, had conceived the project of overturning. ^e 
elder branch by means of the younger, and all (heir actions 
during the three days' struggle tended to that result. . ^s 
termination was more particularly the ruling view of 
M. Laffitte.* The Duke of Orleans was at Neuilly, be- 

* This idea had existed for many years. The speech of the depoly 
of the Seine on the 10th of Fehruary, 1817, upon the prqjet dM Un, 
relative to the finances, is still remembered : he there maintains that 
the English are indebted for their liberty to the revolution wfaiebplMed 
the crown upon die head of William of Orange. 

Not only did this bold opinion afford matter,^ at the time, for 'die 
most violent attacks upon M. Laffitte, on the part of the joumals of 



tween the Court, which committed an error in not sum- 
moning him to Saint-Cloud, and Paris, to the insurrection 
of which he was a complete ^stranger. As early as Wed- 
nesday, at eight o*clock in the morning, M. Laffitte, who 
bad only arrived a few hours before, sent for the secretary 

'of the Duchess of Orieans, M.Oudart, desired him to 
pi'oceed to Neuilly to inform the prince of the meeting of 

:4h& deputies which was to take place at noon, in the house 
of M. Audry de Puyraveau, and to supplicate his Royal 
Highness to be on his guard against the attempts of as- 
sassins. This overture, which undoubtedly did not confine 
itself to simply prudential advice, was made on the Wed- 
nesday morning, at a time when nothing had yet been 
diecided : his Highness reflected, but gave only slight utter- 
aiice to his thoughts. The Duke of Orleans, however, 
V^fts alive to the tender solicitude of M* Laffitte, and merely 
through condescension to his banker, he put himself to the 
inconvenience of passing a whole night in a summer-house 

' (kiosqu6) in a retired part of his park, and around which 
Vf^knt and faithful friends were watching. On- the 
Thursday morning, M. Laffitte again sent M. Oudart to 
Neuilly ; his advice was of a more pressing nature ; he 
informed the prince of what had taken place at the meet- 
ings of ^he previous day, of the exasperation of the people 

'4igainst the elder branch, of the development of events, of 
the momentous state of a£fairs, and the necessity that the 

-Duke of Orleans should make up his mind,, within twenty- 

• lour hours, either to wear a crown, or receive a passport. 
-it is «aid, that His Royal Highness no longer hesitated, 

vibut explained himself this time in such a mannev as 

. 4be Befltoeratioo, but it caused the prima miniate, the Duke de Ricbe- 

lieu, 10 put this question to the honourable deputy, viz. whether it was 

'ijT <wa3 not^iis intentioD to insti^te a moYement infavoor of the Xhike 
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to convince hia partisans of hi* determination to make 
the very cruel sacrifice they required of his patriotiem ; 
in fine, the die waa cast, and the Duke of Orleans coa- 
demned himself to place upon his citizen head that 
crown of thorns to which, as every one knows, he had 
never raised his ambition. Thus M. Laffitte, who had ex- 
changed several messages with the Duke of Orleans in the 
course of Wednesday and on the Thursday morniug, had al- 
ready adroitly prepared the minds of the deputies and some 
members of the provisional government in favour of the 
lieutenaney-geucral of the Duke of Orleans, at the time 
when Lafayette and the municipal commission established 
tliemseives in the Hatel-de-Ville, 

While the military chiefs were taking measures to con- 
solidate the victory gained by the people alone, and the 
municipal commission and the commissaries charged widi 
the diiferent departments were reorganizing the general 
service, a small portion of the Chamber of Deputies, assem- 
bled at M. Laffitte's, was occupied in settling the new 
order of things. A deputation composed of MM, d'Ar- 
goat, Semonville, and VitroUes, had presented itself at the 
H6tel-de-Ville, to treat in the name of Charles X. and 
announce to the commission the revocation of the ordi- 
nances and the appointment of a new ministry, of which 
MM. Casirair Perier and Gerard formed a part. These 
envoys were introduced to the municipal commission, and 
Lafayette was requested to be present. The answer was 
not delayed: the people had fought to the cry of Down with 
the Bourbons I it was now too late ; thoSe Bourbons had 
ceased to reign. This is what MM. Lafayette, Audry de 
Puyraveau, and Mauguin declared in a forma! manner to 
the ambassadors from Saint-Cloud, in the presence of 
M. Perier, who remained silent. The royal commissioners 
were going to retire, when M. de Semonville, havins 
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' addressed Lafayette, tlie latter asked bim if the BonrbonA' 

had adopted the tricoloured cockade ; and upon his an- 
swering that it was an important step, the general replied, 
that if they felt any leluctance they might dispense with 
so doing, as it was now too late ; or that all was over. 

On the following day, M. de Sussy, bearmg a lettee" ' 
from M. de Mortemart, Charles the Tenth's oewly ap-' 
pointed prime minister, together with the revocation of' J 
the ordinances, found Lafayette surrounded by his offieert' j 
and a crowd of citizens. " We may put ourselves quite' 
at ease," said he to M. de Sussy, " I am here with my 
friends, for whom I have no secrets ;" and opening the' 
packet, the contents of which he read aloud ; " Well,"^ 
said- he to the people, " what answer shall we give?" 
" No more transactions with them," was the cry on all " 
sides ! " You hear," continued Lafayette ; " it is tod ' 
late." Shortly after, a flag of truce in tlie patriot' 
cause, who had been sent to the regiments that de-^ ' 
fended the court, had returned to say, that the com- 
mander of the royal troops at the bridge of Saint-Cloud/ 
complained that no explanation had been entered into; 
since the revocation of the ordinances, and demanded a 
categorical answer. Lafayette instantly sent him bac^ J 
with a note couched in these terms : 

" I am asked for an explicit answer respecting the situa- I 
tion of the royal family since its last attack upon the' ' 
public liberty, and the victory of the Parisian people ; f 
will give it frankly ; it is, that all reconciliation is impos- , 
iible, and that the toyal family has ceased to reign. 

I" Lafatette." ; 
by 
Chi 



Seeing that their proposals had been resolutely rejectra 

I hy the men of the H6tel-de-Ville, the commissioners Of I 

(Carles X. had hoped to meet with a more favourablia j 
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reception at M . Laffitte*s. On the 9tb, at t^i oarlock inthB 
evening, M. d'Argout had presented himself to the.mem* 
bers of the Chamber who were assembled at the house of 
that deputy, and had; declared to them, thjftt he came in 
the name of the king, his master, to announce to them 
the revocation of the ordinances, and the formation o£. a 
ministry composed of persons well known and acceptable 
to the country ; that things being now brought back to. the 
state whence the violation of the charter had fittced 
them, Charles X. did not doubt that the national Tepr&- 
sentation would mediate, in order to place the pec^ 
again under his authority. The answer of M. Laffitte was 
as peremptory as that of Lafayette at the H6tel-de-Ville 
had been: " War has settled the affair," said he,. to 
M. d'Argout; " Charles X. is no longer King of Franoe." 
M. d*Argout withdrew after in vain insisting upon .the 
guarantees of inviolability with which, in his opinion, 
the constitutional order still envinnied the king's person* 
A few minutes after, M. Forbin-Janson, came to announce 
that his brother-in-law, the Duke de Mortemart, requested 
a safeconduct in order to appear before the meeting of 
deputies. This demand was complied with, and M. laa^ 
ffitte alone remained charged to answer the overtures nf 
the new president of the council of Charles the Tenth's 
ministers ; but M. de Mortemart did not make his appear*- 
ance. 

From this moment^ the cause of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons was irretrievably lost, not only by the will of 
the people, but moreover by the determination of the two 
centres of action that had taken possession of and directed 
the movement. The H6tel-de-Ville and the Laffitte meet- 
ing agreed as to the definitive expulsion of the reigning 
family, but not so as regarded the form of government 
hereafter to be adopted, nor as to the new dynasty to t^e 
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[ected. TheBe vital quesdona were warmly debated at ' 
the H6tel-ile-Vaie, while, at M. Laftitte's, the deputies were 
almost unanimous for choosing the Duke of Orleans ; 
or rather for prodaimiug that choice, already prepared 
by the efforts and secret manteuvres of the honourable 
banker. 

Before I return to Lafayette and to the municipal com- 
miBsion, I must relate what had taken place at M.Laffitt«'ff, 
in the interest of Ijju is- Philippe, Already, on the Friday, 
at a" very early hour, several intimate friends, such as 
MM. Thiers, Lareguy, and Mignet, had repaired to his 
hou^ to concert measures to ensure the success of this 
grand intrig;ue. It was there, even before the wishes of 
the deputies had been consulted, that a proclamation was 
drawnup, calling the Duke of Orleans to the lieutenancy- 
general; there also the most proper means were deter- 
mined upon to induce the influential journals to enter into 
tliia combination. This little camarilla of a new kind j 
only-left the aaloocs of M. Laffitte, in order to work upon 
a meeting of patriots assembled at the restaurateur, 1 
Lointier's, and in which the g^eneral opinion that prevailed J 
was, that as the people alone had conquered, the peopla i 
ought to be consulted first of all. 

About ten o'clock, almost all the deputies present in 1 
Paris assembled at M.Laffitte's; some peers alsj repaired 1 
thither; among them was the Duke de Broglie, who spoke J 
at great length Tipon the excited feelings of the people, 
and the dangers of a republic. These dangers, ioten* 
tionally exaggerated by M, Dupin, produced general | 
anxiety, of which M- Laffitte skilfully took advantage, 
order to propose the election of the Duke of Orleans, 
the only means of settling uncertainties, and arresting tho J 

I torrent. Tliis opinion, expressed for the first time in 
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with Opposition; but M. Dupin supported it with bo mnch 
eloquence and enei^, that from this moment it became 
erident that the measure which had the appearance of 
being merely deliberated upon, was nothing leas than a 
plan already settled between the prince and a partj at 
the head of which M. Laffitte had placed himself. 
Neveriheless, much indecision still prevailed, and the 
discussion was becoming; more animated, when the denter- 
ouB champion of the house of Orleans observed, in asotemn 
manner, that the proper place for the deputies of France, 
reconstituting the government of a great empire, was ^le 
Palais- Bourbon, and not the cabinet of a private indi- 
vidual. This advice prevailed ; it was settled that in two 
hours they should meet in their ordinary place of sitting 
and the Orleanists took advantage of this interval to re- 
double their efforts and bribes. 

However, on the opening of this memorable sitting, 
opinions appeared more divided than ever; every Bystem, 
with the exception of a republic, found partisans ; they 
spoke, by turns, of the Duke of Orleans, the Duke d(l 
Bordeaux, the Duke of Angouliime, and even of Charles X., 
who, incredible as it may seem, still had an evident majo- 
rity in his favour. It was at this decisive moment that M. 
Sebastiani was heard to exclaim, speaking of the tri- 
coloured flag that had been hoisted at the HAtel-de-Ville ; 
Tlte only national flag at this time is the white ftatf ! 
It was also upon this occasion that M. de Sussy, unsuc- 
cessful at the HateUde-Ville, came to present to the 
Chamber the revocation of the ordinances and the forron' 
lion of a new ministry, insisting, but to no purpose, as it 
may be supposed, upon M. Laffitte's delivering these ap- 
pointments to those for whom they were intended. The 
principal object of this meeting was to pass the declSra-^ 
tion which was to call the Ouke of Orleans to the lieu- 
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tenancy -general of the kiagdum. A committee had been 
appointed to present a report to the Chambsr upon thk 
important measure, and ttiey had added to their number 
several members of the Chamber of Peers, among whom 
was the Duke de Broglie. A warm discussion arose in 
this committee, composed of deputies and peers, as to the 
principle upon which the throne was to be declared vacant : 
the peers and some deputies insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of taking as an exclusive basis the abdication of 
Char]esX.,and the renunciation of the Duke d'Angoul^me. 

Violent agitation prevailed without as well aa within 
die Chamber. New machinations, darkly preparing, 
were rumoured about in order to make the Chamber post- 
pone its decision : it wa^ asserted that an important per- 
sonage, recently raised by Charles X. to the presidency of 
the council of ministers, had been met upon the road to 
Saint-Cloud ; and indeed this report had been confirmed at 
the H6tel-de-Ville, by different patriots, upon whose dcp^ 
sitions a warrant was issued against M. Casimir P^rier. 
Whatever may be the truth of this circumstance, general 
uneasiness prevailed, when the president of the Chamber 
M- LafBtta, informed of what was taking place in the 
Commiasiou, and yielding to the public impatience, sent a 
secretary to invite them to repair immediately to the meet- 
ing, informing them that if they deferred any longer, the 
deputies would commence the deliberations without thera. 
This bold and skilful measure put an end to the importu- 
nities of the legitimatists, and to the uncertainty of the ap- 
prelieniive. The proclamation was determined upon, ex- 
actly as it appeared in the Moniteur of the following day, 

M. de Mortemart, with whom an appointment had been 
made to repair to the Chamber, did not come. The par- 
liamentary mind W3S,however, somuchdisposed toCarfism, 
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tliat it may be inferred, had thia diplomatist been present, 
he could still have drawn a majority into a determination 
that would have destroyed for ever the Chamber or the Re- 
volution. The address, however, of the deputies, calling 
the Duke of Orleans to the lieu tenancy- genera! of the king- 
dom, was signed, and the victory remained to that prince. 

A deputation was appointeil to present this messt^e to 
the Duke of Orleans. It repaired to the Palais^Royal 
about eight o'clock in the evening: the prince was still at 
Neuilly. The deputation wrote to him, informing him 
of the mission with which they were entrusted, and cotn- 
municaiing to him the decision which the deputes had just 
come to. His Royal Highness immediately proceeded On foot 
to Paris, where he arrived at eleven o'clock, accompanied 
by Colonel Berthoix, now an aide-de-camp to His Majesty. 
At eight o'clock the following morning, the deputation 
were informed that the prince was ready to receive them. 
At nine they were admitted into his presence. They 
were MM. Gallot, Berard, Sebastiani, Benjamin Deles- 
tsert, Duchaffku, and Malhieu Dumas. 

I must call the attention of my readers to all the cir- 
cumstances of this interview, because they are of undeniable 
authenticity, uid of a nature to throw a strong light upon 
subsequent events, 

M. Berard addressed him, and developed, at full length, 
the motives of general interest as concerned the nation, 
and of private interest with regard to the prince, which, 
according to the orator, made it imperative on the Duke of 
Orleans to accept the reins of government, under tie pro- 
visional title of Lieutenant-general of the Kingdom. 

M. Sebastiani maintained a diETerent opinion, and takmg 
for hia argument the respect due to legitimacy, the pre- 
carious state of affairs, and the possible event of the return 
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of. the royal family, he asserted that the Duke of Orleans 
ought to decline, without hesitation, the offer that was 
made him. M. Baijamin Delessert, adopting the opinion 
of M. Berard, whose arguments he enforced by entreaties, 
conjured the prince to save France from the anarchy 
and civil war with which she was threatened, and his own 
family from the imminent ruin which his refusal would not 
f^l tp produce. Never had M. Delessert spoken. with so 
much conviction and persuasion. 

Hesitating, and evidently overpowered by fear and by 
hope, the Duke of Orleans spoke, at great length, of his 
family connexions with Charles X. He wound up his 
speech by saying, that he could come to no determination 
lentil he had consulted a person who was not at hand ; and 
His Royal Highness went into his cabinet, where M. Dupin 
already was, and whither M. Sebastiani was soon sum- 
moned. Who was this personage by whose great wisdom 
the destinies of France were to be swayed. It was M. de 
Talleyrand. 

Accordingly, M. Sebastiani repaired secretly to the ex- 
grand-chamberlain of Charles X., become, as is here seen, 
the sovereign arbiter of the July revolution. There also 
he found a brave admiral, of whose royalist sentiments 
there was no doubt, but whose heart, nevertheless, bled 
at the sufferings of his country. M. Sebastiani presented 
the declaration of the deputies to M. de Talleyrand, who 
answered ; "It is well ; it must be accepted ;" and the 
Duke of Orleans accepted accordingly. — ^These facts, I 
repeat it, are here given with rigorous exactness. 

Now, let tliese early private understandings be consi- 
dered in conjunction with the motives which afterwards 
determined M. Laffitte to resign; and a key will, perhaps, 
be found to many things over which there has hitherto 
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hung an impenetrable mystery.* At all evoits, after an 
interval of three-quarters of an hour, the Duke of Orleans, 
attended by Messieurs Sebastiani and Dupin, returned to 
the deputation, and declared that he accepted the lieu- 
tenancy-general. 

* It is well known that the iietermining ooiise of M. La£tte'« r«9l^&« 
tion, was, the discovery which he made, that some of the dipkowtic 
despatches were withheld from the cogiuEance of the oouacil of minis* 
ters, of which he was president. -^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

i^epugkiance of tiie Hdtel-de-Ville to the nominilioii of the Duke of 
' Orleans to the lieatananQy-general — Lafayette's a^yioe upon this 
' ' tieeasion'^ His wiadi that the Primaiy Assemblies should be convened 
' -^His reasons for not preckining a repidilio — Fop rejecting Heeff V. 

with a regency, which was offered him — For rejecting Napoleon II. 

*— A letter from Joseph Bonaparte to Lafayette— Lafayette s answer. 

And now what was taking place at the H6tel-de-Ville? 
There, the men who had just made the revolution, and 
particularly the young men, who still had arms in their 
hands, loudly demanded a republic, with Lafayette for 
its president. Numerous bodies of patriots pressed him 
to seize upon power before the intrigue, which they saw at 
work, should have laid hold upon it. But, although 
touched with gratitude, Lafayette nevertheless persisted in 
his adherence to those principles of disinterestedness which 
had been the rule of his political life ; he repelled in an 
affectionate but determined manner the solicitations which 
met him on all sides. I even remember that amidst the 
throngs which successively surrounded him. and the contra^ 
dictory offers that were made him, some men less republi- 
can than the worthy general, came and said to him, 
** Well, if we must have a king, why not you V — " I will 
answer you," returned Lafayette, " in the words of the 
Marshal de Saxe, when it was proposed to him to become 
a member of the French academy — •* That would sit as 
well upon me as a ring upon a cat's paw.' " 

Lafayette's explicit wish, that which he had repeatedly 
expressed, was for the appointment of a provisional go- 
vernment until the Primary Assemblies should have been 
convened, agreeably to the form indicated by the Con- 
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stituent Assembly, and the nation should have declared its 
will as to the fonn of government it considered suitable 
for it, and as to the dynasty to be founded — in the event, be 
it well understood, that that will should be pronounced in 
favour of the monarchical system. But such was not the 
opinion of the deputies ; and it must here be borne in 
mind that they represented eighty thousand of the n)08t 
respectable class of citizens in the country, and that the 
fixed principles of Lafayette imposed the obligation upon 
him to bow with deference before this national representa- 
tion, however incomplete and vicious it might otherwise 
appear in his eyes ; neither ought the electoral events 
which had preceded by a few days only the revolution Of 
July, to be overlooked. 

The press, the patriotic societies, all the liberals in 
short, had united and directed their efforts towards one 
sole end, the re-election of the two hundred and twenty- 
one who had voted the address. The fate of France 
seemed to depend on this result ; and to attain it, thede 
prindple-men had in some sort been deified, wiliiout, how- 
ever, overrating the intrinsic civism of a great many of 
them : it was an urgent necessity of the time ; but this 
necessity had acquired for the re-elected an unlimited 
confidence, the feeling of which despotically swayed the 
public mind at the moment the ordinances appeared. 
The whole of France was then in a manner under the 
spell of the enthusiasm excited by the election proceed- 
ings. Now, the two hundred and twenty-one, themselves 
the objects of that enthusiasm, which was still at its 
height, would have neither the provisional government 
nor the primitive assemblies called for by the wishes of 
Lafayette. 

What was to be done ? was he to disavow the authority, 
at least the moral authority, of the Chamber, and come to a 
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rupture with it ? But, in the general disposition of men's 
minds, would not this have exposed him to quarrel with 
the greater number of tlie departments, and to aee per- 
haps the revolution limited to Paris ? Reject to-day, a» 
unworthy, those very men who but yesterday had been borne 
triumphantly on the shield of liberty as her firmest sup- 
porters 1 In acting thus, who would not have dreaded 
to appear as insulting liie national imJerstanding, as 
separating the cause of the provinces from that of the 
capital, and as provoking a civil war which might then have 
smothered the revolution in its cradle? 

These paramount considerations the patriots too fre- 
quently lose sight of when, judging from after events, and 
without recurring to original circumstances, they blame 
I-afayctte for having remained faithful to his political 
creed, in not forcibly overcoming the resistance of a 
Chamber in which, in the absence of all other national 
representation, he beheld the chosen of the people. A 
minister of Charles X, had asked for a monarchical 5th' ■ 
of September. Well then ! to have trampled on the will of I , 
the Chamber of Deputies, in the crisis into which the coun- 
try had been so unexpectedly plunged, would have been * 
considered by France as a republican 25th of July. And^i 
who, at the time, would not have shrunk from tlie pos^' <- 
Bible consequences of a national reaction ? Doubt-'l! 
less, the people had been robbed of the fruits of their - 

[•■victory by intrigue; but that intiigue was clothed ii 
snatorial gown, and It was not for the sword of La- 
byette to attack it in the very sanctuary of the national ' 
representation. 

Besides it is true, that, considering the lieotenancy-l 

■ general of the Duke of Orleans as merely a form of govem—J 
t essentially provisional, this choice was more satis- 

■factory to Lafayette than any other. Indeed, when inter- 
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rogated as early as the Friday morning, by Ae ftfenAi'oF 
His Royal Highness, he had told them that, witihoiit kncni^ 
ing much of that prince, he esteemed his personal eharae- 
ter, and the simplicity of his manners ; that he had witneaadi 
his ardent patriotism in his youth ; that he had fbnglifc 
under none but the tricoloured flag; and that these cod^ 
siderations sufficed to induce him to offer no oppositioii Id 
hia being entrusted with the lieutenancy-geneml.* ' ' 
Independently of this arrangement, there were tbrei 
other alternatives ; a republic ; Henry V. with a regency^ 
and Napoleon 11., or a regency in his name. These thrtfe 
systems had each its partisans, and here it is proper t6 
reply with candour to the reproaches with which they faa^fe 
all assailed Lafayette. 

It is certain, and Louis-Philippe himself then acknow- 
ledged it, that the republic, which engrosses all the aflee- 
tions of Lafayette, was essentially the best form of go- 
vernment to be adopted. But, in the circumstances of 
the country, was it possible to overlook the force of ^be 
ptdnful impression which the word republic had lefk in 
France, and the dread which that name still inspired in 
the contemporarieis of the reign of terror, and in die sbbfe 
of the numerous victims who had perished under it 
Frightful recollections beset every mind. They saw', 
doubtless without cause, but, they thought they saw already 
a revival of those revolutionary tribunals, in which comisd! 
were forbidden to defend, and in which a jury, self-styled' 
republican, composed of thirty, forty, and then of sbttj, 
judicial murderers, made the guillotine stream with blood, 
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* The Duke de Cliartres, returning from his regiment to jeoi Ui 
family at Neuilly, had been arrested by the mayor of Mont-Rouge, 
who sent to aslc Lafayette what was to be done with the priaoner. 
The general replied that tlie Duke de Chartres was a citizen Uk# ugr, 
one dLse^ and that they had do right to detain him. llie prinpe wfi' 
set at liberty. 



wnidat cries of Vive la Liberie ! and sent mdiacriminately 
to the BcatToid all that was conepicuoua fot merit, for 
talents, for seirices performed, or even for beauty ; 
for beauty itself was then a title to proscription. The 
iqiublican marriages of Nantes were not forgollen;* the 
horrors of famine, bankruptcy, the maximum, the mutual 
denunciations, the conHscations, and those frightful days, 
when terrorism, in a state of madness, had established it 
as a principle of government, that the tree of liberty ought 
to be watered with blood, and that money must be coined 
on the Piace de la Revolutioa. These reminiscences of 
■ld epoch too near our own times, terrified many minds, 
which reflected not that almost all these horrors were 
committed by the counter- rev oluti on isls, and at the insti- 
gation of foreigners, to pollute the sacred names of liberty, 
equality, and republic. It was remembered, too, that 
even under the Republic, when brought back to better 
principles by the coDstitution of the year 111., and likewise 
under the Directory, France had still groaned under many 
acts of violence, dilapidations, and corruptions ; and that, 
in short, the country had been reduced to consider the 
transaction of the 18th Brumaire as the only means of 
preventing the return of jacebin terrorism. Such, it must 
be confessed with pain, were the events which, giving rise 
to a prejudice as ridiculous as it was unjust, and to a 
lamentable confounding of the Republic with the excesses 
to which it had served as a pretext, had left in men's 
breasts a decided aversion for that denomination of go* 
verument. It was.useless to urge that if, in ancient times, 
and more recently iu France, in Venice, and in Genoa, 
the term republic had denoted ideas of terror, and even of 

■ Thi* WB3 the Wnn piven to the drownings of Nantei, whjeh oon- 
aUtsd in biading togeCher s man Hnd a numau, sod iheo precipitating^ 
ibmn into the Ksrem, hj mnaaa of a veBsel witli • tiIvb in ill bottem. 
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slavery, it was quite otherwise wheo applied to the Ame- 
rican states, where, oo the contrary, it expreBses prin- 
ciples and establishes facte diametrically opposite to those 
%o much reprobated. But the prejudice was not the le*« 
prevalent; and it is undeniable, that with xhe excepticHi 
of a very few old republicans, and of a great many 
young men, who, though enamoured of that form of go- 
verameut, had not yet perhaps very settled notions as to 
the democratic arrangementa that would suit tliem — it is, 
i say, undeniable, that with few exceptions beyond these, 
the proclaiming of a republic would have given rise to 
almost universal alELrm and opposition in France. And 
again, would the army have been as favourably disposed 
for a repubhc, as for a prince raised to the throne by Uie 
voice of the Chamber of Deputies ? I think not. 

Nest came to be considered Henry V., with a regency. 
Placed aslwas, fortunately, about Lafayette's person, and 
honoured with his confidence in these trying moments, I 
can afRrm that to the last instant, and even while the de- 
puties were deliberating on the lieutenancy-general, pro- 
poaaU were made liim on that subject ; and that the re- 
gency was repeatedly offered to him. But it was evid»it 
the Carlist party, both clergy and nobility, sought in this 
arrangement a truce only, as a medium through which 
to return again to another state of things. Besides the 
principle of legitimacy would have ill accorded with re- 
publican institutions : the answer of Lafayette was as it 
ought to be. 

And finally, there was a third alternative, which consisted 
in calling to the throne Napoleon II., or constituting a 
regency in the name of that young Austrian prince." 

* I gay Austrian, becsuBe it is well linown that the fondwueDtal 
pcinciplaof the Coutt of Vienna ialoedueuletliu princes of the Hmaaat 
Augsbuig. tnd putioularlj the princesses desiiiied tu farm aliinicw 
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On this subject 1 cannot better unfold the motives that 
snayed Lafayette, than by prodiiciag the letter which be 
wrote to the Count de SurvillieiB, Joseph Bonaparte, in 
answer to an overture which that prince made him on be- 
half of his nephew, I ask pardon of the noble general for 
having availed myself of my situation about his person, to 
copy these important documents; which, however, I should 
have abstained from publiahing, if the letter to which 
his was in reply had not been inserted in an American 
journal, by the special care of Prince Joseph himself. 
At all events, 1 offer these papers to the partisans 
of the Napoleon dynasty, as the apology for the conducl 
observed by Lafayette in regard to them, and as the expres- 
sion of his individual sentiments towards that imperial fa- 
mily, between whom and himself there has always existed, 
and still exists, an interchange of kindnesses. But how 
was it to be expected that he, who in the course of a long 
life had sacrificed his dearest affections to hia political 
duties, should in this instance allow private considerations 
to outweigh that wiiich he deemed necessary for securing 
the liberty and happiness of France ! Here follows the 
correspondence. My readers shall judge for themselves. 

i.etrer from the count de survilliers (joseph 

bohafarte) to general lavavette. 

" My^dear General, 

" General Lallemand, who will deliver you this letter, 

will recal me to your remembrance ; he will tell you with 

ifilb forei^ coatU, ia ao exdiiHiva devotinn to Austrian ictereats : 
Marie- Antoiaette and the Queen of Nnptes (tliongb I bid fur &oat 
compsiing the two dalera), the Aicbducheis, goreraeas of the Low 
CoQDtries, nad mote recendy, the Empress Marie-LoiuBe, bare id this 
reapect fulfilled tlie same dudea Ba Adds of Auatria in the time af the 
Ri^eacy. Itia the creed taught to B]lj«'ho urebroi^ght up ia the Court 
of VieanB. 
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what enthusiasm the wliole population of this country 
(Americans as well as Frenchmen) haTe welcomed the 
intelligence of the glorious e^'ents of which Paris has been 
the theatre ; the Americans, too, have been eager to dis- 
play, on this occasion, the tricoloured fi^ over their 
theatres. Had I not seen at the head of affairs a nasae 
with which mine can never co-operate, 1 should have 
been with you in everything and for everything, aa 
Boon as General Charles Laltemand. You recollect our 
conversations on the subject of this land of hospitality 
and freedom ; my sentiments and my opinions are inva- 
riable as your own ; and those of my family, are ' Every- 
thing for the French people.' Certainly, I cannot for- 
get that my nephew. Napoleon II., was proclaimed by 
the Chamber which, in 1815, was dissolved by foreign 
bayonets, as well as by the army which was disbanded on 
the banks of the Loire, in compliance with the will of that 
family, which the foreigners imposed on France, and to 
which France has at length done justice, as in 1815 it had 
done justice to itself in abandoning the soil of its country 
to take refuge under the cannon of the Coalition. I shall 
never be so base as to abandon that which I am bound to 
cherish, but, faithful to the motto of my family, ' Every- 
thing through France, and for France,' I will fulfil my 
duties towards her; andin the three millions of votes which 
were bestowed upon us, f see only obligations towards 
our country, more binding upon me than upon any other 
Frenchman, You know my opinions long since pro- 
claimed ; individuals and families have duties only to fulfil 
in tlieir relations with nations ; the latier alone have rightt 
to exercise ; they owe justice to all. 

" If the French nation were to call to the head of its 
affairs the most obscure family, it is my opinion that we 
ought to submit to her will, in every thing and for every^ 
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I tting ; but the nation alone has tbe rigUt to destroy its 
?iwn work. Governments being a want of the people, ther« 
can be no doubt that the individuals composing them are 
Bubordinate to the wants of the people, clearly expressed 
by the majority. I should then have come myself to ex- 
press those sentiments, if 1 thought my presence could be 
useful; if duty called me to France: if the arbitrary law 
dictated by the foreigner, and eagerly adopted by the 
femily which he had imposed on our country to neutralize 
its just influence over the affairs of Europe, had been 
abolished by the authorities which necessity has given to 
France after the late events of the last days of July. 

" I demand then the abrogation of that tyrannical law 
which has shut out of France our family, which had 
opened it to every Frenchman whom the Revolution had 
expelled. I protest against any election made by par- 
ticular corporatioiw, and by bodies not having received 
from the nation powers which it alone has the right to 
give ; and on all these points I declare myself ready to 
conform to the will of the nation lawfully pronounced, 
whatever that may be, considering all sacrifices which the 
good of our country imposes, as a tribute she has a right 
to exact from her children, and a happiness for them to be 
able to pay it. 

" The vessel in which General Charles Lallemand de- 
parts being on the point of sailing, I have scarcely time to 
trace these lines. 1 address them to you, because you are 
the only Frenchman, among those who have taken part in 
the secret struggle which existed, through the force of cir- 
cumstances, between the nation and the government of the 
foreigners, who has seen me here, who has heard me, who 
has read my inmost thoughts, and in whose character the 
similarity of our political opinions, apart from family and 
personal considerations, ha< inspired me with a full and 
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unwaerved confidence. I have requested Mr. — ■ ■' 
to explain to you my vishea, and 1 he^, my dear General. 

that you will yourself become, towards the illustriouB 
citizens who have co-operated with you in raising again 
the nationed colours, the organ of my sentiments, such as 
you have known them here, and which, under all possible 
circumBtanee8,are unalterable; 'Everything for tkeFrettck 

" The Emperor, my brother, when dying on the rock of 
St. Helena, dictated to General Berlrand a last letter for 
me, in which he commends his son to my solicitude, in 
bidding me an eternal adieu : he ends thus: ' Above all, 
repeat incessantly to my son that he is before all things a 
Frenchman; tell him to assume my motto — Every thing 
for the French people.' I have performed as far as was 
in my power, this doty of feeling ; I know that his son is 
as much a Frenchman as you and I, in spite of fortune; 
and I hope tbe time is not distant when he will be able to 
assist me in paying to France some amail part of the great 
debt that we owe her. 

" Adieu, my dear General ; my letter sufficiently proves 
how much I value the sentimeols you expressed towards 
me during the triumphal journey you made among this 
people, among whomi have lived fifteen years — that liberty 
is no chimera — that it is a good which a temperate and 
wise nation may enjoy whenever it pleases. For greater 
precaution I send this letter by duplicate; the original was 
forwarded on the 10th instant. Accept, my dear General, 
the expression of my long attachment. 

"Joseph BoN*PArtTE." 
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Answer of GeaetaX Lafayette. 

" Paris, Navember 36, 1830. 
" To the Count de SurriUiers. 
" M. le Cotnte, 
" The letters you did me the honour to write me, have 
been received by me with all those feelings of affection 
and respect which the kindness I have experienced from 
you at all times exacts. My gratitude and attachment 
could not fail to be strengthened by our last conver- 
sations, when we talked in coniidence of the past, the 
present, and the future, 

" You will have been dissatisfied with me in the tate 
transactions ; not that I had contracted any engagement 
towards you or towards any one, but you will have said, 
' Since Lafayette has deemed it right, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to abate of his well-known predilection, at all 
times openly avowed, for institutions entirely republican, 
why has this concession been made in favour of another 
family in preference to mine 7 Has he forgotten that 
three millions of votes had ocVnowledged tlie imperiiJ 
dynasty?' You perceive, my dear count, that I invest 
the reproach with all its force. I shall now justify myself 
for having incurred it, in all independence and purity of 
intention. 

" When the criminal attempt flf -Charles X, and Com- 
pany had occasioned the population of Paris to rise, and 
■ ipublic confidence had placed me at the head of that 
T. Jiotriotic movement, ray first thought, after the victory, was 
I tow to draw from it the greatest advantages for the cause 
[ of the liberty of my country. You will readily believe 
I tiiat no personal considerations could enter into this deter- 
I Dtination. 

" The first obligation of the republican sentiment being 



to respect the general will. It was forbidden me to propose 
a constitutioQ purely American, the best of all ia my eyeft 
It would have been to disregard the wishes of the majority, 
to risk domestic troubles, to bring upon us a foreign war: 
if I deceived myself, it was at least againat the inctiaattoa 
which has always possessed me ; and eren flupposing me 
capable of a vulgar ambition, it was against what would 
be called my present interest: a popular throne, in the 
name of the national sovereignty, aucrounded with repub- 
lican institutions, was what we thought in our power. 
Such was the programme of the barricades and of the 
H6tel-de-Ville, of which I made myself the interpreter. 

" The Chamber of Deputies, representing eighty thou- 
sand electors, did not go so far as we ; but, agreeing with 
public opinion for the expulsion of the guilty family, they 
were anxious, as were Paris and the rest of France,to quiet 
all alarms, and to have something upon which to depend. 

" I might limit myself here to reminding you, that your 
family were all dispersed ; some were at Rome, yourself in 
America, the Duke of Reichstadt in the hands of the 
Austrians ; but I owe to your friendship the expodtion of 
my whole thoughts. 

" The Napoleon system was resplendent with glory, but 
it was stamped with despotism, aristocracy, and slavery,"* 
and could any combination of circumstances again arise 
which might render that scourge supportable, and almost 

■ AftCT lie Emperor had depBrted for Waterloo, Prince Laciea I»d 
B ooDTBrsBtion with LaftTelte ; " Doyou tliink," sBid the Uttei," tiai 
yout brother is roclaimedif" "No," snswered LiiciBn: "twomiracleahBre 
befoie eared him ; Marengo and Austi^rUU : he will peihapi perrgim a 
llnidibathecBnDDtcommBndit; andinaaseofafalt,twopwuetirilIui4e: 
his lOQ, and the Duke of Oilenni. As for me, 1 am for my nephsw ; 
■Jid yon, Gmaial 1" " For nailher," said Lafayette, "ailhsre juat 
heen telling oa Oileanist. I am for tlia people, independently of 
all pBitiee, thai liber^ may make t!ie best t^ma possible nitboat i*~ 
^>eot of petiDua." 
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popular, in France, (which God forbid !) it would be a re- 
turn of the imperial regime. Besides, the son of yont 
■wonderful brother has become an Austrian prince, and you 
know very well what the cabinet of Vienna is. For these 
reasons, my dear count, and notwilhstanding my personal 
feelings towards you, it was impossible for me to wish for 
the re -establishment of a throne which the Hundred Days 
had sliown was incorrigible in its tendency to former 
errors. 

" I was scarcely acquainted with the Duke of Orleans. 
Between his father and myself there had been violent 
animosity. Some affinity of blood, and some civilities re- 
ceived, had not induced me even to approach the entrance 
of the Palais-Royal. And yet I knew, in common wifh 
every one, that this family possessed domestic yirtnes; 
habits of simplicity, little ambition, and a French feeling, 
to which the Emperor had himself done justice. I recol- 
lected the young republican of 1789, the soldier of VaJmy 
and Jemmappes, the teacher in Switzerland, and the trk:^ 
veller in the United States. He bore the name of Bourbon^ 
and that is an unfortunate name ; but even this name, mora 
than yours, more than that of republic, was a security ag;ainst 
war. It prevented not the asserting and enforcing of the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people, the placing of 
arms in the hands of two millions of citizens appointing 
their own officers, the perfecting the liberty of the press, 
and the possession of popular institutions. 1 thought it then 
attful, under the circumstances in which we were, for tiie. 
pieservation of internal and external peace, that the varioitB , 
shades of political opinion, with the exception of the pactyt: 
of Charles X,, should unite in this arrangement. '_"' 

" My adhesion could not be the effect of any prepohi 
seuioa or {Kevtous partiality. 

" I must however now say, that, after four months of 
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intimate acquaintance, sentiments of confidence, ffiead- 
ship, and unanimity, have added thenwelves to toy former 
consideration B. Aa for the general assent, it is not only 
that of the Chambers and the population of Paris, eighty 
thousand national guards, and three hundred thousand 
spectators in the CharapS'de'Mars ; it is likewise th&t nf 
all the deputations from the towns and villages of France, 
which my functions place me in the way of severally re- 
ceiving : in one word, it is a [mass of spontaneous and 
indisputable adhesions, which confirm every day raore 
itrongly that what we have done is conformable to the 
present wishes of the great majority of the French pefiple. 

" I observed in one of your letters, which have all been 
lafely delivered to me, that you suspected |the Duke of 
Orleans (as he then was) of having had cognizaitce of a 
plot against the Emperor in the Island of Elba. He ii 
incapable of any such thing, and after what has been told 
me by the republican who denounced that plot, and by 
Madame de Stael, who remained the friend of the Duke of 
Orleans, I should, even independently of his well-known 
character, feet convinced that he was calumniated to you. 

" One of my first cares after his elevation to the throne, 
was to express to him my wish that you Mansieur 
le Comte, your children, and your venerable mother, 
should bepermittedtoreturn without molestation to France, 
should you be ao inclined. Thia suggestion was very cor- 
dially received by the king; but it was objected that there 
were treaties with foreign powers, which, however absurd 
tnd insolent, made it necessary to enter into some nego- 
tiations on the subject. Our political situation has since 
altered; the diplomatic horizon has grown darker ; all is 
piecaudon on both sides. But it is superfluous to dwell 
upon these circumstances ; seeing that, in asy case, ac- 
eoiding to the teoour of your letters, yon would not have 
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ehoffin to take that course. I only mention them by way 
of refereace to what I had the honour of telling you at 
Burdenton. 

" It ia in the sincerity of my heart that 1 have desired 
this explanation with you. I will not say that everything 
has been done as I would have ordered it. You know 
that in domestic as well as in foreign affairs, no one ever 
sees all things done according to his wish. Your incom- 
parable brother, with all his power, his character, and his 
genius, experienced this himself; and you, his best friend, 
shared that experience. But I detfirmined to conceal 
nothing from you of all that I have done in perfect liberty 
of mind and will, choosing rather to merit by my frank- 
ness the continuance of your friendship, than to destroy it 
by offering an apology less sincere. 

" Receive, my dear count, the tribute of that respect, 
gratitude, and affection, which I ever bear you. 

" Lafayette." 



^ Such were the motives that withheld Lafayette front 
. mdopting any one of the three systems into each of which 
•its partisans in vain endeavoured to lead him. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Ltftyetts takei two great measures— The Hdtel-de^Ville and the Chatt' - - 
her of . Deputief, o^ the 2d of August — Lafayette insists tibat erwjM! i 
thing shall remain in a provisional state — Order of the day — Viait qC 
^ Duke of Oileans to the Hdte^de-Ville— Opposition to th^ lueii- ' 
tenancy*general-T-La£^yette*s efforts to appease this oppoaitiQik'^Xbv* 
popular throne and republican institutions— Charles X« feelqi ^,.,. 
retire into La Vendle — Expedition to RambouiAet. ' " ' '"' 
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Lafatetts waited until the representatives of the epmwv : 
try should take that first step^ in the name of the peopl6><. ; 
which none but itself had a right to take. His accession to .^ 
power^ however, was marked by two^great measures whicb< ' 
France would most certainly not have obtained either fnonw 
the gpyemment or the legislature, had th^y be^ subn^tted :-. 
to their decisions. He hastened -to proclaim, in a sol^innf. 
manner, and as an absolute preliminary to any future ar- 
rangement, the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people^ ^ \ 
which Napoleon and the Bourbons had placed, for tlt^rty •, 
years, sunong the number of political chimeras, and even of, .: 
wicked intentions. He laid down as a principle, and cais^i^ 
ried into effect, the arming of the whole nation, town aiid;. 
country, themselves appointing their officers; a principle., r 
which dated from 17 89, but which the despotism of the last. ^ 
thirty-two years had also rejected as the most dangerouf . . > 
of institutions, the most incompatible with public order > 
and the maintenance of power. The reception which the 
announcing of such doctrines had encoimtered in th<^.M 
Chamber whenever Lafayette ventured to profess them, 
had made him feel the necessity of establishing them as 9^\ -■ 
right, and putting them in action before either the Chamrt; 
ber, or King, could have an opportunity of combating or 
modifying them. And, indeed, who can now doubt, had; r 
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these two capital institutions been metliodic^ly submitted 
to the king's council, or to the dehberation of the legisla- 
ture, but that they would have been mutilated ? Is it not, 
above all, evident that a projet to compose the national 
guard of all the citizens, and to invest it with the right of 
choosing its own officer9,would have been, without remorse, 
thrown out by passing to the order of the day ? This is so 
true, that Lafayette often had to contend for the preserva- 
tion of the principle which he had put in vigour, and that, 
upon one occasion, a short time after the first days of the 
revolution, be was obliged to contradict, by an order of 
the day, a publication of the government which tended to 
reduce the arming of the national guards to towns con- 
taining three thousand or more inhabitants. 

I now return to what was taking place on the 2d of 
August, ID the Chamber of Deputies and at the H6tel- 
de-Ville. 

The members present in Paris had raised the Duke of 
Orleans to the lieutenancy-general of the kingdom. A de- 
putation of the Chamber repaired to the H6tel-de-Ville, to 
inform Lafayette of this legislative decision, to which he 
did not hesitate giving his assent, expressing, however, 
his perfect conviction that all that had taken place must only 
be provisional, and that nothing was yet definitive but the 
victory and sovereignty of the people. This opinion was 
I distinctly repeated in an order of the day which he pub- 
I lished on the 2d of August, and in which he said ; 

" In the glorious crisis in which Parisian energy has 
reconquered our rights, all yet remains provisional ; there 
is nothing 'definitive but the sovereignty of those national 
rights and the eternal remembrance of the grand week of 
the people." 
1 - The proposal of the lieutenancy-general had been 
tTMBiiiitted to the Duke of Orleans on the Friday even- 
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ing. The prmc«, on his return the same day to the 
Palais- Royal, hastened to send aod compliment the 
H6tel-de-Viile and General Lafayette. On the Satur- 
day morning he caused his visit to be announced to him. 

Meanwhile the nomioatioii of the Dnke of Or- 
leans had met with a strong opposition among the com- 
batants of July. No complaints were made against ^is 
prince; but his being a Bourbon was a circumstance 
invincibly repugnant to the majority of the citizens who bad 
shed their blood during the three days. Thia name ex- 
cited hateful recollections and a violent irritation, nhen 
the lieutenant-general of the kingdom arrived at the H6tel- 
de-Ville, where he might hear a few shouts of Vive le Due 
d'Orleans! drowned by the cries a thousand times re- 
peated of Vive la Liberti ! Vive Lafayette ! This opposi- 
tion was renewed yet more strongly the moment the prince 
entered the hall of the throne. Young men still covered 
with perspiration and dust, answered the cries of Vive U 
Due d'Orleans f uttered by l.he deputies, with a very signi- 
ficant cry of Vive Lafayette ! Proclamations which spoke 
of the prince with eulogy, had been torn down, and the 
agents who had placarded them had been seized and ili- 
treated by the people. The Place of the H6tel-de-ViUe 
was filled with an immense crowd, among whom a great 
many were heard to exclaim : No more Bourbons ! The 
reception which Lafayette was about to give the lieutenant- 
general was impatiently expected ; all eyes were turned 
towards these two personages : a deputy, M. Viennet, read 
the declaration of the Chamber, which excited_ no sensa- 
tion ; but when Lafayette, holding out his hand to the 
Duke of Orleans, delivered to him a tricolonred flag and 
conducted him to one of the windows of the H6tel-de- 
Ville, the enthHaasm was renewed, and shouts less nnfre- 
quent of Fiue /e Due d'Orleans! mingled with univeteal 
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tries of Vive Lafayette I CircumstanccB, howeTer, were 
tissumuig a Berioua aspect ; in the interior of tUe H6t«l- 
de-VUIe, and even under the eyes of the prince, discon- 
tent was expressed in unequivocal terms; a general" 
opening & window and showing the people to Hia Royal 
HighneB3, even went ao far as to say j " Monaetgneur, 
you know our wants and our righta ; should you forget 
Uiem, we will bring them to your recollection." In fine, 
it was to be feared that tie people would resume their 
ftrmi and again tskke possession of the field of battle. 

Then did Lafayette make use of his all-powerful 
Knthority with the leaders of the insurrection, and ob- 
tain from them a promise that tranquillity should not be 
disturbed, engaging on his part to obtain from the sew 
powers the guarantees which the revolution had the right 
to BKact, and which he summed up in the words, a popu- 
lar throne, surrminded with republican institutions; that 
is to say, the adoption of the fundamental doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage, the abolition of the properly qualification for 
deputies, the moat extensive application of the broadest 
electoral principle to the municipal and communal oi^ani- 
zation, the re-establiahmentof the national guard accord- 
ing to the principles of the constitution of 1791, and the 
suppression of monopolies contrary to the general interests 
of commerce and manufuctures. 

Lafayette, adopting these bases as the expreaaion of his 
own opinions, went and presented them at the Palais- Royal, 
whence he returned with the assurance that such was also 
the settled opinion of the lieutenant-general. " Youknov)," 
heh&d said to the Duke of Orleans, " that I am are- 
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publican, and that I consider the constitution of the United 
States ai the most perfect that has ever existed." — " / 
think as yov do," answered the Duke of Orleans; " itit 
impossible to have passed two years in America without 
6einjr of that opinion; but do you think, in the situatiOK 
of France, and according to geneixtl opinion, that it it 
proper for us to adopt it ?" — " No," answered Lafayette; 
" what is at present necessary for the French people, u 
a popular throne surrounded with republican ifuh'dt* 
tions." — " /( M exaclly so that I understand it," replied 
the prince. 

All that was said upon this occasion by the prince and 
Lafayette, breathed the same republican opinions on the 
part of His Royal Highness, whose liberal professions e»wi 
went beyond the hopes of him by whom he y/a^ Kd-> 
dressed. 

Lafayette hastened to make public the engagement 
which the lieutenant-general had entered into with him ; 
and to use hia own expressions, this engagement, wMch 
ptople mill appreciate as they please, finally rallied 
anmnd as both those who wished not for a monarch, and ' 
those who wished for any other except a Bourbon.* 

It is necessary, in the history of this Revolution, herfe to 
point out one of the great avocations which must have 
prevented Lafayette from paying a very strict att^-J 
tion to the first steps of the new government and of "the 
Chamber of Deputies. White, at his head -quarters, they 
were incessantly occupied in restoring order in the ca|ritet, 

* It hit been falsely asseited that Lafayette, showing' the Dska of ; 
Orleaoa to the people, bnd said: BtkolA Ike bea of rtpnbiia, LiAftMt,- 
hueKpiaioedliistliougbls, aadreitured die sense ofiuBexpreBsun»>ii « 
letter addresasd to (jenerul BaraHid, wjiich the Utter published intlMr.. 
Ameriaui JouitibU. He said, speuking of the moutuchy of July : SUr ' 
ii w'lal vt ham bim alile to maht most like a Tcpvilic,- utd HDI, BthaU 
»*« bM ofnpublics. 




d organizing esteosire means of defence or attack, in 
tte event of a prolonged resistance, the court and the 
royal army were retreating oa Versailles and Rambouillelik ; 
where Charles X, had resolved to take up a position 
defend himself. From this point the dethroned king ho] 
to raise La Vendee and the western departments, 
which he liad already opened a communication.* 
fayette, foreseeing this manffluvre, hastened to form 
ixaps of fifteen or twenty thousand volunteers, the com- 
mand of which he entrusted to General Pajol, appointed 
Colonel Jacqueminot head of the staff, with his son Geoi^ 
Lafayette as his aide-de-camp. This army, enhibiling so 
fantastic an appearance in its diversity of costumes and 
arms, in the number of omnibuses, fiacres, cabriolets, and 
vehicles of every kind, which were to convey them to the 
field of battle ; but at the same time so interesting by its 
ardour and patriotism ; began its march to Versailles, after 
being reriewed by Lafayette in the Champs- Ely sees. The 
previous day, a weak advanced guard, commanded by Co- 
lonel Poque, had been directed towards this point, in order 
to follow the enemy's movements, and to claim the crown- 
jewels, which the royal family had carried off. This mission 
occasioned the exchange of some flags of truce, and it was 
while acting in this capacity thatColonelPoqne,wbosesacr«d^ 
character was so sharaefnlly disregarded by a general ni 
in active service,t w^ fired at by a Swiss platoon ; hisJ, 
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ncing proota of tlia eiiit- 
19 project of a civil war, which only fnilaii of taking effect hylbe 
pMmptituds witb which a popular army was sent against RambouiUal ■ 
bjcraer of LofajetCe. !^| 

4 1 mast Btote in Has place, that when Lafavette ordered that tlw™ I 
noend who had cauaed the Sag of tmce to l» Sreil at shonld I'l'T I 
braight to a conrt^martisl, Colonel Poque had the generosity to imploj*"-"! 
focfiveJiesa for tbia vaodal, and even urged that his name should notba ' 
iBKited in (he Older of the day. 
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horsB was killed, and this brave officer's foot was shattered. 
In the night after the departure of the patriot anny, la- 
fayette Nceived, at the Hotel-de'Ville, a visit from a gene- 
ral-officer, who, having been at Rambouillet at the time 
when Charles X. was reviewing his troops, had availed 
himself of the opportunity to collect the most exact parti- 
culars respecting the strength of the royal army. 

This army slill consisted of forty pieces of cannon and 
twelve thousand eSective men, including three fine cavalry 
regiments. Lafayette was not without uneasineBS at the 
thought that this artillery and cavalry, which he was in- 
formed were animated with the very worst spirit, might, in 
the plains of Rambouillet, attack the patriot forces with 
advantage, the formation of which had been so spontanfions 
and so incomplete. He immediately transmitted the ac' 
counts he had just received to General Pajol, directing 
him, in the event of an attack, to repair to the woods, where 
the volunteers wonld not fail to recover their superiority. 
Fortunately, the rapid and bold movement of the Parisian 
WToy had overawed the royal family, and the apprehended 
collision did not take place. The three commissioners from 
the provisional government, MM. Maison, Odilon-Bairot, 
and Schonen, arrived at Rambouillet, when it was i^eed 
that the crown-jewels should be restored, and that the 
royal family should withdraw by short st^ea towards 
Cherbourg, followed by such troops as chose to ac- 
company them to the frontier. 

The spectacle which this immortal day presented was 
unexampled in the annals of the world. On one side, a 
perjured king, who, after tearing to pieces the funda- 
mental compact, proclaimed absolute power, caused his 
fellow-countrymen to be fired upon and butchered duiing 
three days, ordered the very men in whose power he now 
found himself to be arrested and shot, was traveiatiig 
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Wtvks under the protection of three commisiiionera, 
wearing the tricoloured cockade, through a population 
■till trembling with indignation, without, however, any 
demonstration of resentment, to insult 8uch well-de- 
gerved misfortune. On another side, fifteen or twenty 
tiiouaand Parisian volunteers, returning to their hornet, 
without marking their passage by a single excess. Again 
were to be seen the stale-carriages covered with gilding, 
and drawn by eight horses, richly caparisoned, crowded 
inside and out with patriots laughing alond to find them- 
Belves seated upon the cushions of royalty, yet even 
respecting these remains of chastised vanity. 

The following is the order of the day published by 
Lafayette, at the termination of this adventurous expe- 



ORDER op THE DAV OF THE 5tu c 

" So many prodigies have marked the last week, that 
nhen acts of courage and devotedness are required, we 
can henceforward be astonished at nothing. The geuecal- 
in-chief, however, thinks it his duty to express the public 
gratitude, and his own, for the promptitude and zeal with 
which the national guard and the volnnteer corps rushed 
along the road to Rambouillet, to put an end to the last 
resistance of the ex-royal family. He likewise owei 
thanks to the brave men of Rouen, Louviers, and Elbeuf, 
who, coming to fraternise with us, thought they could 
not better fulfil that object than by joining the expedition- 
ary army under the orders of General Pajol and Colonel 
Jacqueminot. 

" In the midst of the services rendered to the country 
by the Parisian people and the young men of the schools, 
there is no good citizen who is not penetrated with admi- 
.^ation, with confidence, I wilt even say with reverence, at 




the sight of that glorious uniform of the Polytechnic 
school, which in that critical moment made each indivi- 
dual so powerful for the conquest of liberty, and the 
preservation of public order. The genenU-in- chief requests 
the students of the Polytechnic school to name one of 
their coiurades to remain with him as one of his aides^ 
de-camp. 

" Colonel Poque, aide-de-camp to the general- in-chief, 
had beensentfourdays before by the provisional commission, 
and by himself, to follow the movement of the loyal 
^TDOps, and fulfil a mission of patriotism and generosity. 
It was while watting the return of a flag of truce, 
that he was fired upon and severely wounded. A abict 
inquiry will take place respecting this outrage. The 
ge ceral- in-chief con6nes himself at this moment to maluBg 
known the intrepid, able, and generous conduct of Colonel 
Poque, and rendering justice to young M. Dubois, who 
evinced, upon that occasion, remarkable ability and 
courage, as well as to the brave brigadier of cuirasEiers> 
Pradier, and some others, who were near the colonel. 

" The brave volunteers who, under the orders of their 
intrepid chief, Joubert, accomplished so much during 
the three grand days, have again distinguished ihemselres 
under the orders of the same chief, truly worthy to 
command them, by their zeal in the expedition to Ram- 
bouillet. 

" Our brethren -in -arms from the patriotic town of 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

A foiali irritation is nmnireBted in Paris — Opening of tbe Secsion »t 
1B30— LafBjette snres the Cbamber— His moral inSumce givoa uio- 
brage to tie new power — He declarea against liiu htTeditnTy peeragB 
— Farticulani leapecting &e Birard Charter — It is determinEit thnt 
tbe Tscanof of the throne ahall be haaed apon the abdicatioa of 

. Charles X. and the Dauphin — Prirats dooument and Cnrioua par^ 

'' tienlois on that subject. 

DuRiSG the expeditioD to Rambouillet a fresh irritation 
was manifested in Paris. The Charter, modified by M. 
Berard, was knowa. This ill-formed plan of a constitution 
FemodeUed upon the system which had just besn destroyed, 
traa fat from fulfilling the expectations of the Revolution, 
H it sanctioned the principal abuses of that system, and 
repudiated every idea of national consent. There was, 
moreover, some intention of voting; the peerage hereditary ; 
general indignation was manifested among the men of July ; 
treason even was said to exist ! It was the 3d of August, 
tiie day appointed by the government of Charles X. foi 
the meeting of the Chambers. The deputies attached much 
importance to the circumstance of opening the Revolu- 
twmary Session upon that day ; it was opened in efiect, 
and two sittings took place on the same day. That of the 
Evening had scarcely commenced when a tumultuous crowd 
presented itself at the doors of the Chamber, with a mani- 
fest intention of dissolving it by force ; the exasperation of 
tlie young men was renewed with more violence than ever; 
the members who were entering the hall were assailed with 
most menacing reproaches; in fine, the tumult had 
reached its height when Lafayette arrived by the great court, 
lituated at the opposite extremity opposite to the scene of 
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tomult. Finding the Chamber in great agitation and 
preparing itself to resist courageously this violaticm 
of its liberty, he inquired where the disturbance existed, 
and presenting himself without delay to the assemblage 
which was making the air resound with its complaints and 
its cries : — ** Friends/' said he to the discontented, *^ it wtf 
my duty to take measures to protect the Chamber of Die* 
puties against any attack directed against its mdependence; 
I have not done so, and I have been wrong. Bat I had 
not foreseen the violence, after all that has takea place 
during the {revolution, which is exhibited this day. I have 
no force to oppose to you; but if the liberty of the Cham- 
ber is violated, the dishonour will fall upon me who am 
entrusted with the maintenance of public order^ I there- 
fore place my honour in your hands, and I depend 9^ 
ficiently upon your friendship to be certain that yon wiii 
peaceably retire/' At these words the storm was calmed; 
and all exclaimed : *^ Well ! let us retire ! Vive Lafayettel^* 
and the Chamber recovered the independence of its deli« 
berations. 

It was not, however, with impunity, that the vmce of 
Lafayette alone could effect, in this critical moment, wliai. 
all other united influences would have attempted in vatti. 
This power of individual popularity, which was th«n ex«* 
tolled by high and by low, became the cause of the vm^ 
brage and ridiculous jealousy which broke out as soon a* 
the dangers, with which the trial of the ministers my^aaced' 
the new order of things, had passed away. 

Before the public discussion of the new Charter, in the' 
drawing up of which Lafayette had had no share, some 
deputies had been sent for to the Palais-Royal to hear it 
read. MM. George Lafayette, Victor de Tracy, and. 
Lafayette himself, were present The reading was haitUy 
gone through, and in order to prevent any observatioiM^: 
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great care was taken to pretend that the Chamber troM 
waiting. Lafayette, however, was struck with the ambi- 
guity and unclearneEs of the article relative to the aboli- 
tion of the peerage, so strongly insisted upon by the H6teU 
de-Ville. The composition was altered in the Chamber 
itaelf, on the requieition of some deputies, and in conse- 
quence of the severe language made use of by Lafayette 
from the tribune. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " when I come to pronounce an 
opinion upon which many friends of liberty may differ, 
I shall not be suspected of being carried away by an ebul- 
lition of feeling, or a wish to court popularity, which I 
have never preferred to my duty. The republican opinionai 
1 have manifested at all times, and in the presence of all 
forms of sovereign power, have not prevented me from de- 
fending a constitutional throne ; it is thus, gentlemen, that, 
in the present crisis, it has appeared proper for us to raise 
another national throne ; and I must say, that my best 
wishes for the prince the choice of whom now occupies 
you, have become stronger the more I have known him i 
but 1 shall differ from many of you on the question of 
the hereditary peerage. A disciple of the American school, 
I have always thought that tlie legislative body ought to 
be divided into two chambers, differently organized. But 
I have never understood how there could be hereditary 
legislators and judges. Aristocracy, gentlemen, is a bad 
ingredient in political institutions ; I therefore express, as 
strongly as I can, my wish that the hereditary peerage 
should be abolished, and, at the same time, I beg my col- 
leagues not to forget, that if I have always been the man 
oftiberty, I have never ceased to be the man of public 
order." 

These words were a death-blow to the peerage. It is 
here the place to speak of the B^rard Charter, respecting 



the origin of which so many conjectures hare been fimntd. 
I am the more able to give an account of it^ as baring bsoi 
connected with its author, by formerly writing in (b^ mnft 
paper, the Journal du Commerce^ I was able duriBg A^ 
memorable days to enrich my portfolio from the notes 
which he deposited in his own, and acquaiAt mys^ vilb 
every particular of his conduct in this affair. 

People have been wrong in accusing M. B^rard of 9fi* 
cepting, upon this occasion, a part ready cast. The first 
idea of the important measure which he subsequently pDO-^ 
posed, was entirely his own, and the following is the exact 
series of vicissitudes which the Charter experienced bsioK^ 
it became the law of the state. 

At ten o'clock on Wednesday evening, the 3d of Aug^t^ 
M. Berard, discussing at M. Lafitte*s, with MM. Stiemie 
and Cauchois Lemaire, the danger of leaving any longer 
to ambitious persons the means of agitation, conceived aoA, 
expressed the idea of putting an end to it, by proposing to. 
the Chamber the formal deposition of Charles X., and tba 
proclamation of the Duke of Orleans, upon conditions so 
strict and precise that it would be impossible for that 
prince to break through them. This proposad met with the 
approbation of the small number of patriots to whom it 
had just been communicated, and M, Berard retunied- 
home in order to draw up the propoi^ition which follows : — 

'' A solemn compact united the French people to their 
monarch ; that compact has just been broken. The pre-. . 
rogatives to which it had given birth have ceased to exist* 
The violator of the contract can have no title to demand . 
its performance ; Charles X. and his son in vain pretend 
to transmit a power they no longer possess ; that power 
has been extinguished by the blood of some thousands of 
victims. 
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1 instance 
Of perfidy. The legal appearance with which it is invested 
is only a deception. It is a torch of discord they wish 
to hurl aniong;st us. 

"The enemies of our country bestir themselves in 
every way ; they assiime every colour ; they affect every 
opinion. If an anticipated desire of indefinite liberty 
lakes possession of some generous minds, these enemies ars 
eager to turn to advantage a sentiment into which they are 
incapable of entering. Ultra- royalists present themselves 
under the appearance of rigid republicans ; others affect 
towards the son of the conqueror of Europe, a hypocritical 
attachment, which would soon be converted into hatred if 
it could be in serious contemplation to make him the chief 
of France, 

" The inevitable instability of the present means of go- 
vernment, encourages the promoters of discord ; let us put 
an end to it, A supreme law, that of necessity, has 
placed arms in the hands of the people of Paris in order 
to expel oppression. This law has made us adopt as a 
provisional chief, and as a means of safety, a prince sin- 
cerely friendly to constitutional institutions. The same 
law requires that we should adopt this prince as the de6- 
nilive chief of our government. 

" But whatever confidence we may repose in him, tije 
rights which we are called upon to defend require that we 
should settle the conditions on which he is to obtain power. 
Having repeatedly been shamefully deceived, we may be 
allowed to call for strict guarantees. Our institutions are 
incomplete, and faulty in many respects ; it is our duly to 
extend iheir limits and render them more perfect. The 
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^^ G<!i!ik«Bfli« ve are die dected of die people ; to us 
:^}ifv Sit^Y esinsaed die defence of their interests and the 
:f vrci^ssscca of ^i«r wantSw Their first wants, their dearest 
xr««$cs. jof liluMtT and tianqaillity. They have conquered 
h^^f^rr trvfia die hands of tnannr ; it is for us to ensure 
rheca tzain^aalilT^ and we can onhr do so by giring them 
:9i ^;i$t ;fcnd stable co^femmeat. It woe vain to assert that 
lu *riis^ ihcs^ we shall exceed our powers : I would 
ao^w^ diis futile ol^ectkm by the law which I have already 
t:^vvik^« diat of impenoQsand invincible necessity. 

'^ On the £uth of a strict and rigorous execution of the 
\Vtiditioas just tmumerated, which must, beforehand, be 
$t4>u!Ated and swum to by the mcmarch, I propose to you. 
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<7eriUemeny tx> proclaim immediately king of the French, 
the Prince Lieutenant-general, Philippe d'Orl^aas." 

In the morning of the 4th of August, M. Berard commu- 
nicated tliis proposition to several deputies, amongst whom 
were MM. Dupont de TEure, at that time minister of 
justice, and Laffitte, who both promised to communicate 
it to the council. At noon M. B6rard repaired to the 
Chamber, where, before the opening of the sitting, he 
thought proper to mention his intentions to a great many 
of his colleagues, among whom it met with violent oipipo- 
sition. While this was going on, the provisional ministers 
arrived at the Palais-Bourbon, and assured M. Berard 
that his plan had met with the approbation of the council; 
but that the Duke of Orleans particularly requested him 
to postpone the proposition, in order to be able to give 
it a still greater extension to the advantage of liberty ! 
They added, that the prince had conceived the thought 
of immediately applying to the Charter the principles laid 
down in the proposition of M. Berard, and that in the 
, evening he would be called to the council, in order to 
discuss, with the members of the cabinet, the modifica- 
.tions it might be deemed proper to make in it. M. Berard, 
however, was not sent for by the ministers, who excused 
themselves by saying, that the council had first wished to 
. come to an agreement upon some points under discussicm, 
in which they had not yet succeeded, but that he, 
M« B6rard, should certainly be called to the meeting of 
the evenings This second promise had the same fate as 
the first. 

On Friday morning, the 5th of August, M. B6rard went 
to the house of M. Gui;?ot, to whom he complained in 
bitter terms of the delay that his proposition had expe- 
rienced and the improper treatment he had met with* 
It was then that M. Guizot delivered to him, with visible 
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prince who is at our bead has anticipated our jufit de- 
mands. The principles of several fundamental laws have 
been proposed by die Chamber and recognised by him. 
The re-establishment of the national guard with the power 
to appoint their own officers ; the intervention of the citi- 
zens in the formation of the departmental and municipal 
administrations; trial by jury for offences of the press; 
the responsibility of ministers and secondary agents of the 
administration ; the state of the military legally fixed ; 
the re-election of deputies who have accepted office ; are 
already ensured to us. Public opinion, moreover, de- 
mands no longer an empty toleration of all religious 
worships, but their absolute equality in the eye of the law ; 
the expulsion of foreign troops from the national army ; 
the abolition of the nobility, old and new ; the proposing 
of new laws to belong to each of the three powers ; the 
suppression of the double electoral vote ; the age and the 
proper qualification of candidates reduced ; in fine, the 
total reconstitution of the peerage, the fundamental bases 
of which have been successively vitiated by prevaricating 
ministers. 

'* Grentlemen, we are the elected of the people ; to us 
they have entrusted the defence of their interests and the 
expression of their wants. Their first wants, their dearest 
interests, are liberty and tranquillity. They have conquered 
liberty from the hands of tyranny ; it is for us to ensure 
them tranquillity, and we can only do so by giving them 
a just and stable government. It were vain to assert that 
in acting thus, we shall exceed our powers : I would 
answer this futile objection by the law which I have already 
invoked, that of imperious and invincible necessity. 

" On the faith of a strict and rigorous execution of the 
conditions just enumerated, which must, beforehand, be 
stipulated and sworn to by the monarch, I propose to you. 
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Gentlemen, to proclaim immediately king of the French, 
the Prince Lieutenant-general, Philippe d' Orleans." 

In the morning of the 4lh of August, M.Bemrd commu- 
nicated tliis proposition to several deputies, amongst whom 
were MM. Dupont de I'Eure, at that time minister of 
justice, and Laffifte, who both promised to communicate 
it to the council. At noon M. Berard repaired to the 
Chamber, where, before the opening of the sitting, he 
thought proper to mention hia intentions to a great manj 
of his colleagues, among whom it met with violent oppo- 
sition. While thiswas going on, the provisional ministers 
arrived at the Palais- Bourbon, and assured M. Berard 
that his plan had metwitli the approbation of the council; 
but that the Duke of Orleans particularly requested him 
to postpone the proposition, in order to be able to give 
it a still greater extension to the adviantage of liberly ! 
They added, that the prince had conceived the thought 
of immediately applying to the Charter the principles laid 
down in the proposition of M. Berard, and that in the 
evening he would be called to the council, in order to 
discuss, with tlie members of the cabinet, the modilica- 
tiona it might be deemed proper to make in it, M. Berard, 
however, was not sent for by the ministers, who excused 
themselves by saying, tliat the council had first wished to 
come to an agreement upon some points under discussion, 
in which they had not yet succeeded, but that he, 
M. Berard, should certainly be called to the meeting of 
the evening. This second promise had the same fate at 
the first. 

On Friday morning, the 5th of August, M. Berard went 
to the house of M. Guixot, to whom he complained in 
bitter terms of tbe delay that his proposition had expe- 
rienced and the improper treatment he had met with. 
It was then that M. Guizot delivered to bim, with visible 



embarrassment, a new compo^tioo, in tlie lutndwMtmg 
of the Duke de Brog;lie, drawn up accordingto the systnOI 
of the doctrinaires, who had just seized upon power. 

The following is the original text of this curions doco- 
ment, which I recommend to the attention of my readers, 
as typical of the opinion which then swayed and has ever 
since guided the policy of the men of the Reetoration. 
in whom, in an unlucky moment, the revolution of July 
had the misfortune to confide. 

It is there we must seek for the origin of that tddb- 
strous anomaly which M. Guiaot aoon dared to introduce 
among our laws, under the curious denoniiitatioD of tpian- 
legitimacy. ' 

" The Chamber ot Depitties, takino iirro coir- 

BIDGKATION, &c. 

" Seeing the Act of Abdication op Hia Hajesvt 

Charles X., under the date of the 2d of AuevsT 
last, andtiie renunciation of hls royai. hlg-bness 
Louis-Antoine, Dauphin, of tue same date; 

" Considering, moreover, that H. M, Charles K., 
AND H. R. H. Louis Antoine, Dauphin, and all the 

MEMnEllB OF THE ELDER BRANCH OF THE ROTAL HOOSI. 
ARC AT THIS MOMENT LEAVING THE French TEKJtlTOKTi 

" Declares, that the throne is vacant, akvtrM 
it is indispensably necessart to provide 70s tbc 
occasion," 

The qualificatbn for a. deputy at 1000 francs, and die 
qualification entitling to a vote at 300 francs, were caw- 
fully preserved in this projet, which, moreover, made no 
modification in the composition of the Chamber of Peers. 
M. Guizot had only added, in his own handwriting, the 
following marginal note: "All appointments and new crea- 
tions of peers made during the reign of H. M. Charles X. 
are declared null ajid void." 
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- But what it is most import^tnt to remark; in this.com* 
position, is the order of ideas in which thje two directing 
ministers had already placed themselves. What did MM. 
deBroglie and Gui^ mean to convey by the ''con^ufer- 
ings** introduced in their composition ? In whose inteice$t 
Vad they stipulated the abdication of Charles X., and the 
renunciation of the Dauphin, if it were not in favour of a 
third person, a minor ? Indeed, the necessity of the ab« 
dication and the renunciation once recognised, theDu]ce 
of Bordeaux alone remained of right King of France. So, 
it was morally impossible to infer from these principles 
the kingship of Louis-Philippe ; and, in order not to be 
struck with the absurdity of this combination, it was ne^ 
cessary to give credit to the existence of a certain protest 
published in the English journals, on occasion of the birth 
^f the Duke of Bordeaux, put forth again a few weeks 
after the events of July, and left without contradiction 
on the part of the Duke of Orleans, to whom it had 
been attributed. In any case, it was at least evident 
that the doctrinaire ministers wished, even then, to create 
Akt Louis-Philippe a legitimate monarchy ; an intention 
"which sufficiently explains both the conduct of this firs): 
,imnistry, and that of the present cabinet, whose principles 
lUre exactly the same. 

. However, on receiving from the hands of M. Guizot 
the composition of M. de Broglie, M. Berard declared 
4hat it expressed principles to which he could not sub- 
scribe, and announced his intention of modifying them. 
Time, however, was pressing ; it was nine o'clock, and the 
Chamber were to assemble at noon to receive the commu- 
nication of his proposition. 

It was in this short space of time that he hurried through 
$he compact destined to bind France to the royalty 
of the barricades. Meeting M. Guizot at the foot of the 
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tribune, " I have," said he, " altered a good deal of your 
work." — " So much the worse," replied the doctrinaire t 
** you will never be forgiven for iU^* To every reflecting 
man, this phrase conveyed the whole system which is now 
being developed. 

I seek not to be the apologist of M. Berard's production ; 
I have already said that it is only a clumsy assemblage of 
the most incoherent provisions. However, if on the one 
hand we reflect with what precipitation he was obliged to 
finish his composition, and if on the other his first work 
be compared with the proposition coming from so high a 
quarter and drawn up by MM. Guizot and de Broglie ; 
if, moreover, the elements of which the Chamber was com- 
posed, be taken into consideration ; the difficult situation 
of this honourable deputy will be easily conceived ; and to 
circumstances, rather than to political convictions, the 
defects of the Charter of 1830 will probably be ascribed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Vain expectations — Lafayette is opposed to the new king's taking the 
name of Philippe V. — Inthronization ot Louis-Philippe — Why La- 
fayette accepts the command-in-chief of the national guards — What 
he does for that institution — Review of the 29th of August, 1830 — 
It was then for Europe to ask peace, and for France to grant it. 

The new Charter, in the hurried manner in which it had 
been got up, was certainly not equal to what the victory 
demanded, nor at all equal to the expectations that so 
noble a triumph had raised. The distance was never- 
theless great between the new constitution and the old 
Charter — ^between the republican forms, which were still 
respected, and the servile forms of a court, which a few 
days before had weighed heavily upon France. The most 
ardent friends of the Revolution might still dream of 
justice, liberty, glory, a throne protecting the rights of 
the people, an indissoluble compact between the govern- 
ment and the nation. For myself, I confess, I thought 
that the dreams of my youth were realized ; for it was to 
the sound of the " Parisienne,^* and the " Marseil- 
laise,'* performed .under the very portico of the Cham- 
ber, that the lieutenant-general had just appeared for the 
first time in the midst of the national representation ; and 
imagining that a time so long wished for was now to last, 
I thought I could exclaim with the old man, Simeon, 
" Nunc dimittis,..^' Alas! 

It had been decided that the throne should be offered to 
the Duke of Orleans ; that the new monarch should take 
the name of Philippe V. It was the first attempt of the 
counter-revolution to piece together again that c haine des 
terns which the barricades had so rudely snapped asunder. 



L^a^ette opposed this denomiaationv which hesaidv^was 
unworthy ojf a republican mpnarchy, which o^ght tohave 
not^iiig ixi common with the pretensions s^nd . barbarian 
tipsel of the ancient kings of France. Franknep^ ithif» 
ime, had the advantage over the doctrinaire coiirti^rgy 
and the Duke of Orleans wrote with his own hand tfaese 
words in English : You have gained your poi^t, . . . . ^ -^ 

It was a fine spectacle to witness the inthroni;xatiQn pf a 
king created by the people, entering into the s^LQqtHS^y 
of the laws to the sound of the popular hymns of 4 7^, 
joined with the patriotic inspirations of 1830 ; sitting, uppB 
a simple tabouret, and waiting until the representatiyeci of 
the nation should have given him permission to seat him* 
self upon the throne. Who will ever forget it ? TJie 
people were still then in all the dignity of their power^ a44 
never had tlie relations between the created and the cri^ator 
been mor^ religiously observed : cries of Vive le^ J)9p 
d* Orleans! and not of Vive le Roi! resounded from 
th^ benches and other parts of the house ; the president of 
the Chamber, M. Casimir Perier, reading the new Chaxt^er 
to the Duke of Orleans ; the prince declaring that he acr 
cepted it ; the honest Dupont de TEure presenting it to him 
for signature, and receiving his oath ; a king standing ^u^ 
speaking to a people who were seated; and that king 
authorized, at length, to place himself upon the throne, 
where, for the first time, he is saluted with the title of 
monarch : such were the last homages paid to tha so<- 
vereignty of the French people. 

When the lieutenant-general had arrived at the H6^1t 
de^Ville, his first care had been to press Lafayette to pnv» 
serve the functions of commander-in-chief of the natioi^al 
guards of the kingdom. The prince reiterated this nei'* 
quest at the moment he ascended the throne, adding that 
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a wU the most efficacious method, the only one, perbape, 
of coDflDlidating his work. Lafayette, thinking that cir- 
cnmstances indeed required that this command should 
remain id his hands, [consented to keep it provisionally'; 
aitliough, as I have already said, he had refused it forty 
years before, as giving to one man an exorbitant and 
dangerous power. 

The following is the order of the day which he published 
upon the occasion : — 

" Amongthe powers that have suddenly been created b^ 
Ihe necessities of our situation, the reorganization of the 
□attonal guard is necessary for our defence, and public 
order calls for ic on every side. The desire of the prince 
exercising the high functions of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom (a desire which does great honour to myself) hai , 
lyeen, that I should, for the present, take this command!. ' 
I refused it in 1790, notwithstanding the wishes of 
■three millions of my comrades, because that command 
■would have been permanent, and might one day have be- 
come dangerous. Now, that the circumstances are differ- 
■ent, I think it my duty, in order to serve liberty and my 
country, to accept the office of General-in- chief of the 
'National Guards of France. 



Tliis is the place to relate the services which Lafayette 
rendered his country during the short period that he held 
this vast command. At the name of their general, the 
national guards arose to life, and formed themselves as 

I if by enchantment. AH his time was employed, all his 
Knxiety was centred, in this national re-ariuing, without 
■which he always thought there never could exist a guaran- 
iie for liberty. A great part of his time was occupied in 
the immense correspondence which he hastened to estu- 
: 
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blish between his headoquarters and the stafTs of all the 
national guards of the kingdom. He attached, in particu^ 
lar, much importance to the creation of a citizen artillery, 
of which a great many companies were already organized, 
and in possession of three hundred and fifty pieces, at the 
time of his resignation. Obliged himself to appoint the 
commanders of the legions, in order to serve as a nucleus to 
their subsequent organization, yet faithful to the principles 
of 1791, he hastened to re-consign tho6e appointments to 
the choice of the citizens as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted it.* This right, essentially national, Lafayette 
afterwards defended against the opinion of the Commis^ 
sion who made it a prerogative of the crown ; he also 
maintained at the tribune that the formation of cantonal 
battalions ought to be made a general and absolute prin-r 
ciple, and not left dependent on the will of the king. 
Every week Lafayette assembled, at his head-quarters, the 
colonels and the lieutenant-colonels of the legions, the 
artillery, and the cavalry, in order to concert with them 
not only the means of bringing to perfection the organi- 
zation of the citizen army, but also the measures to be 
taken to maintain public order, and for the best distri*- 
bution of the service. 

His mornings were generally employed in receiving the 
numerous deputations of the national guards and munici- 
palities of the departments, who flocked to him from all 
quarters, to pay him their respects and solicit arms, the 
delivering of which never failed to create him difficulties 
and contentions of which none but officers about him 
could form an idea. However, owing to the unlimited con- 

* By an order of the day of the 22d of August, he authoriied the 
colonels to make their respective legions proceed to the appointment 
of colonels and lieutenant- colonels, to the forms prescribed by the law 
of 1791, 
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^B £dencerGpDsed in liim by the country, to his assiduous cares, 
^r to liis patriotic firmness, and perhaps also to the goveiu- 
ment'a fearing to resist him at the moment when the har 
to ihc throne was comiag to ask his permission to serve as a. 
private artillery-man in the national guard — owing to all 
this, France already numbered seventeen hundred thousand 
organized national guards, appointing their own odicers, 
armed, and a great number equipped, full of ardour and 

t patriotism. 
Who is there that does not still feel a remaining degree 
of enthusiasm in calling to mind the review of the 29th of 
Augu8t,at which sixty thousand national guards, organized, 
as it were, by miracle, perfectly armed and equipped, came 
to the Champ-de-Mars to receive their colours from the 
hands of Louis-Philippe, who then still thought it aii 
honour to be only their first magistrate? How many 
guarantees ! what glory ! what liberty ! how much pro- 
sperity this magnificent scene promised ! Pifty-two bat- 
talions or squadrons of .citizen soldiers, rivaling in appear- 
ance and military precision the old bauds of the grand 
army, and saluted by the acclamations of three hun- 
dred thousand spectators, presented a yet more brilliant 
spectacle than that of the federation of 1790. It was 
then that Louis- Philippe, having thrown himself into the 
arms of Lafayette, exclaiming. This I prefer to u coru- 
nation at Rkeims, the troops and the people answered 
these salutations by a thousand shouts of f^iue ie Rot ! 
Vive Lafayette! An interesting and grand union, which 
appeared to have fixed the throne of Louis- Philippe upon 
a rock. And that other review, a few weeks after, e\!ii- 
bited an assemblage of seventy thousand national guards 
underarms; and then, those twenty thousand men of the 
department of the Seinc-et-Oise, whom the king and La- 
ayelte carae to inspect at Versailles, all soldiers and 
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citu^ns^ «iU deBoanding and iaBpiring confidence, "wHaecsi 
eyer fofget them? with what certainty could not the^ 
throne of July have promised and commanded peace J 
Peace 1 Itwaa for the kings of Europe to a^ and; for 
Louis-Phiiippe to grant it. 

A fortnight after the fall of a perjured king, who. 
butchered his people, an immense army had risen in favour 
of liberty, order, and independence; and behind. th09^ 
civic phalanxes, one hundred thousand valiant working men^ : 
ready to save the country, as they had saved the capital l-. 
and in the remaining part of France, three milliond o£ cAtiri 
zens vying with each other in organizing themselves^ againat: 
the enemies of our independence, of liberty, and public 
order ! I Yes, this day ought to have terminated our long 
vicissitudes ; the name of king had again become popu- 
lar in France, through a prince who held out his hand to 
evefy citizen, and whom all interests hailed as their pro- 
tector. Yes, on the 29th of August, one month after the 
expulsion of Charles X., the revolution commenced forty 
years before might have ended in establishing the princi]^ 
of popular sovereignty and citizen-monarchy : but they 
would not have it so : the revolution is again in labour; the 
crown and liberty are still fearful of each other ; France 
does not rise in greatness ; she is sinking into littleness.'' '- 

Who, while reading the following documents, would:^^ 
not have believed in an indissoluble alliance between 
Louis-Philippe and Lafayette ? 

; OKPEB OF THE DAY OF THE SOXH OF AUGUST, 1830. 

" The magnificent review of yesterday ; the admirable 
appearance of the citizen army, the rapid formation of 
which is in harmony with the rapidity of the triumph of 
liberty ; the manner in which the National Guard pre- 
sented itself under arms and filed off before the Kipg ^ 
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oxcked the enthusiasra of the immenBe population which' 
victory has long designated as the most competent milK^ 
tary judges. The presence of our brave wounded meii' 
of the graod week, of a number of deputations from' 
our fellow -soldiers of the departments, completed the 
liappinesa of this memorable day. The general-in-cWef 
confines himself, at present, in congratulating himself 
and his comrades of the Parisian national guard upoB' 
the superb and patriotic spectacle which it exhibited upon' 
this memorable day. What expressions, moreover, conld" 
he find, after those of the speech delivered by the king in 
presenting us with the colours, and after the letter which, 
he hastens to communicate to his fel low -sold iers ?" 'i 

ING THE COLOURS, 

" My dear comrades, ■ ' 

" It is with pleasure that lentnist these colours to yon," 
and it is with great satisfaction I present them to him' 
who was, forty years ago, at the head of your fathers in ■ 
this same field. 

" These coloursaroseamongna with the dawn of liberty; 
their appearance recals to me, with rapture, my younger 
years. A symbol of the victory over the enemies of the 
state, let these colours become amongst ourselves tb» 
safeguard of public order and liberty ! Let these glorious 
colours, confided lo your fidelity, be our rallying-sign I ■■ 
" Vivf la France !" 

LETTER FROM THE KING TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

" 1 wish first of all, my dear General, to know how you 
find yourself after this splendid day, as I fear you must be 
liinch fatigued ; but I have yet another very stiong motive 

I for addressing yon ; it is, to reciuest that you will become 
my interpreter with that glorious National Guard of whom 
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you are the patriarch, and to express to thexa all the admira* 
tion with which it has this day inspired me. Tell them that 
not only have they surpassed my expectations, but that it 
is not in my power to express all the joy and the happi- 
ness they have made me experience. A witness of the fede- 
ration of 1790 in this same Champ-de-Mars ; a witness also 
of the grand movement of 1792, when I saw our army in 
Champagne joined by forty-eight battalions which the 
city of Paris had raised in three days, and which so emi- 
nently contributed to repel the invasion which we had the 
good fortune to arrest at Valmy ; T can make the compa- 
rison ; and it is with delight I tell you that what I have 
just seen is very superior to that which I then considered 
so grand, and which our enemies found so formidable. 
Have the goodness, also, my dear General, to express to 
the National Guard how much 1 was gratified by their 
demonstrations towards myself, and how deeply they have 
sunk into my heart. 

" Your affectionate, 

** Louis-Philippe.** 
Quantum mutatus ah illo I 
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CHAPTER X. 

lirfrted Lafayette's altenticn from the rormation of the 
Hiugs coiiucil — He liemanda the emancipatinii of the peopln of 
colour — lie pleseota to the king ths indiviiluala condemned far po- 
litical oSences — The conduc< of those in power (owsids these hrave 



i occupations in. which such great and 
rapid events had involved Lafayette, had necessarily di- 
verted his attention -from the formation of the king's 
council. Heia even accused, andperhapsjustly, of having 
allowed the power to fall into the hands of the doclrinaires, 
and, in general, of the men of the Restoration. That indif- 
ference, which has since become so fatal, is explained 
by the character of Lafayette, to whom authority was 
always a burden, and for whom the routine of business 
had never any attractions. Accustomed to recover his ad- 
vantages in times of danger, he had always the failing, a 
very serious one for a statesman, of despising intrigues, and 
contemning, above all others, those of which he might 
individually be the object. This unwillingness to attend 
to petty machinations and cabal, was productive of serious 
consequeoces in the sequel of a revolution which had 
been effected at least as much in opposition to, men as to 
things. With the exception, however, of several names 
which were associated with afflicting recollections, it must 
be confessed that the direction given to public affairs by 

^ the first administration of Louis- Philippe, presented nothing 

H alarming for the revolution, at least in the then ostensible 

^M and avowed policy of that cabinet. 

^B The faction which very soon set itself up as the arbiter 



i(eitOFaU«i ; it appeared to labour <mly to find tot VtWfn^ 
a suitable position, some resting-point on the new groimd 
vpon which the events of July had thrown her. 

The revolution of 1830 had likewise itself derapged 
many interests, thrown many persons out of their plaoe^ 
wounded many vanities ; the position was full of daii^pers ; 
and Power, tottering on its feet, sought strength and fiupi- 
port at every hand. The experienced patriots, on . their 
side, recollected that our first revolution had committed 
errors; that the struggle in which it had been engaged 
had rendered it violent ; that it had terrified many, had 
overshot its mark, had frequently swept away good along, 
with evil ; and had ended with bringing back despotism, 
through the medium of anarchy. 

It was necessary to pay regard to this predominant 
filling, and at least, before attacking the new government, 
to wait until it had settled itself and unfolded its system^ 
All the organs of liberal opinions, whatever might be the 
shades of their doctrines, ranged themselves frankly on 
the side of an authority emanating from the barricades ; 
and their almost unanimous countenance aficurded to the 
depositaries of power, during the first six months of their 
administration, is one of the best evidences of the real pro- 
gress that political ii^telligence had made amongst u^. Then 
many of the men of July, and, it may be said, the greater 
number of those who had effected the revolution, sup^ 
ported the ministry, though at the same time deploring, the 
dangerous course to which it had abandoned itself.. The 
rare exceptions do not affect the justice of this general 
observation. 

Since that time those men have learnt much — they have 
been deceived, and experience has conden^ned them, to 
the condition of declared oppositionists ; but not before^ 
they had seen the system of ^the Restoration fearlessly 
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^K vnfbMin^ itself, doing much evil, and contempla.tiag stUl 

^r ^Ore. Far these reasons, Lafayette hkewise abstained at 

first from attacking the domestic policy of the government 

of July, which had he done, it might have been a signal for 

new leeistancc, and have raised up serious obstacles. 

t Nevertheless, in the midst of the labours with which 

tiie reorganization of the National Guard overwhelmed 
him, he did not lose sight of some important points upon 
■which it was necessary the government should expltun 
itself without delay. Amongst them was the finally fixing 
and recognizing the rights of the free people of colour, in 
our colonies ; an important question, which all the efforts 
of the opposition had never been able to bring to a settle- 
ment under the preceding government. Called upon by 
Lafayette, the minister of marine answered from the 
tribune, that the new royalty considered all the citizens of 
our colonies perfecty equal, and that it disclaimed the 
idea of any species of inferiority or superiority founded on 
a difference of colour. This was much for the cause of 
hdmanity, much also for the patriot who, the first in France, 
had attempted the gradual emancipation of the slaves, and 
devoted a considerable portion of his fortune to that phi- 
lanthropic work. 

One of the first cares of Lafayette was likewise to asceV 
tain the intentions of the new authorities with respect to 
the patriots condemned for political offences during the 
reigns of Louis XVIII. and Cbarles X. He saw in the 
decision which he was endeavouring to draw from the 
government on the subject of these noble victims, not 
only an atonement to be made to justice, but a fresh 
consecration of the principle of resistance to oppression, 
and to violation of the laws. Therefore, it gave great 
scandal to the doctrinaire faction which had already 
grafted itself upon the new-born court of Lou ia- Philippe, 
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that, on a certain day, when the saloons of the Palais- 
Royal were crowded with deputations from all parts of 
France, an aide-de-camp on duty was heard to call out 
with a loud voice, Tke gentlemen condemned for political 
offences, and Lafayette, advancing at their head, said to 
the king ; " Here are the political convicts ; they are pre- 
sented to you by an accomplice." The king received 
them with a most touching affability, and, reminding seve- 
ral of those generous citizens of the persecutions which, to 
his great regret, they had experienced, he promised them 
all the most solicitous attention to their interests, and a 
prompt indemnification for their long sufferings. What 
have those promises produced ? The complaints of those 
brave men have told it to the country; their misery 
repeats it every day: repulsed by every administration, 
exposed to the scorn of the sycophants of every hue that 
beset the royalty of the barricades, the condamnis poli- 
tique are dying of hunger, under the eyes of that monarch 
to whose throne they had served as the stepping-stone. 
History will have to relate that men who, during fifteen 
years, had sacrificed their all for their country, found in it 
for* themselves only water and earth, after the glorious 
Revolution of July. What a monument of the gratitude 
of kings ! 




CHAPTER XI. 



InflHeno* of the Re»Qlu(ion of July npoQ the natiolis of Europe — It 
resounds in tlie two hemiaphetes — SyropathitB of England — Two 
BjBtenis of foreign poliof divide tbe pitriata— NoD-intervmtion in 
underaloodby lifayetle — System oftha^Joclrinairet- — ConsequeaceB. 

Our Revolution of July was the signal for the most 
amazing events of all kinds. The nations were thrilled 
with joy and hope ; the despots with fear and rage. The 
whole world felt itself impelled by an irresistible feeling of 
liberty,* But of all these phenomena the most remarkable 
was the accordance of the popular sympathies wliich buret 
forth from every quarter in favour of the Parisians, For- 
getting every cause of enmity and rivalry with old France, 
all nations without exception mingled their wishes for the 
success of the holy cause which had just triumphed at 
the barricades : it was as one family of nations bound up 
together, and called upon equally to participate in the 
advantages of a vast social and political renovation. 

In short, the July revolution appeared as a gift to be 
sliared in by the whole human species, and for which the 
civilized world acknowledged itself deeply indebted to the 
people most advanced in civilization. It was an event 
which exalted our common nature, and elevated the cha- 
racter of every nation. There existed not a tyrant in the 
world who did not tremble, not a slave who did not feel 

* Tbia great event resoanded uvea in ladia,— At Delhi, the Holy 
City, tha people, aa well as the Hindoo and English anliiDritieii. trie- 
brated it by a magnifirent banquet, to which was invited A French 
nituralin, M. Jacquemoot, who hsppenod then to be in those distant 
■ - —The inh^iuuits of the bsnks of tlia Gangea drinliing 



healths to tb* men of the barrieades, and crying, Pici Lnfaydlef 
What a mihject of meditation loi politieiana and phUMophera I 
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his fetters lightehed, in contemplating France. Tbe ^- 
glish, above all, seemed as if they could set no boii^de to 
di^r etithusiasm. Whigs, tories, and radicals, chiUPch^ 
of-Eiigland men, presbyterians, methodists, and cadio- 
lies, rich and poor, every sect and party on the British 
soil, admired us in the combat, admired us after th^ victory, 
and prostrated themselves before the people that had^beeti 
able, in three days, to free themselves from eight i^eirttiries 
of reproach, and to reduce a monarchy sprung from con^ 
quest in the infancy of society, to a simple form of gbvetti«- 
ment, open to all the improvements of the future. < 

Who does not remember the numerous deputation^ thkt 
poured in from all parts of England, Scotland, and Ires 
land, to congratulate the great people, and the great 
citieen they had placed at their head ? And what the iati" 
guage held by those freemen ? Let us listen for a monieift 
to the orator of the deputation from London, bringing U> 
the H6tel-de-Ville the good wishes and the offerings <X 
that great city. " The imperfect lesson given by bur owh 

f 

country," said he, " you have enlarged and complete* 
The world owes you an immense debt of gratitude, ^or 
our parts we acknowledge, and shall endeavour to cause 16 
be acknowledged, that the victory which you have gained 
is that of human nature, and we are proud of yoti, \m} 
hav^ so nobly established its rights and fulfilled its dutk^. 
" Bravely have you fought the fight of freedom; nobly 
have you used the victory ; we offer you our sincere doi»- 
gratulations. History has few pages of untarnished glory; 
it has none more brilliant than that of your glorious rctVCh- 
hition to hand down to future ages. May patriotiism 
there contemplate its highest duties, and heroism draw 
thence its sublimest lessons ! We wish the liberty which 
has been established by so splendid a triumph, may bs 
perpetuated among you from age to age ; that under its 




holy auspices the reign of peace and public prosperity 
may be all-powerful, and that at the foot of their altare 
we may bury every vestige of jealousy and animosity. We 
here express our solemn conviction, that the great cause of 
liberty is the great and common cause of human kind." 

The enthusiasm with which tbe English applauded the 
courage of the Parisians did not confiae itself to these 
demonstrations ; they wished to put forth a more decided 
act of adhesion to the principles for which tbe men of 
July had just fous:ht and conquered. In the offices of all 
tbe journals, in the public offices, in all the parishes 
of the three kingdoms, subscriptions were opened for 
succouring the wounded and the families of the patriots 
that had perished in the three great days. Public meet- 
ings were called in every town, as well to invest these 
acts of national adhesion with a solemn character, as to 
regulate the transmission of the funds. In sliort, these 
testimonials of approval were deemed so important, that 
in order to enable every one to join in them, the humble 
offering of even a single penny was accepted. 

At that moment, the elections for a new pari lament were 
going on throughout Great Britain. The electors exacted, 

a declaration of principles, a public approbation of the 
Revolution of July ; and every candidate, whether on tbe 
tide of the ministry or of the opposition, before soliciting 
the suffrages of his fellow -citizens, felt himself obliged to 
pronounce a formal eulogium on the heroes of the barri- 
cades. X shall cite here a few passages from those 
speeches, as the most characteristic trails of that period. 

If I amfuUy persuaded," said Mr, Brougham to the electors 
^f Yorkshire, " that should it become necessary, the same 
hands you have just lifted for the choice of your repre- 
■entatives, would be ready to combat as vigorously as 
^e French have done. Tluit neighbouring nation 
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offers you the glorious example of her efforts in the sacred 
cause of liberty. After being long your enemy, she has 
become your rival in the struggle for freedom; your 
history has become hers. Roused by the weight of an 
intolerable oppression, she has arisen in her might, and 
as your ancestors did, she has driven a tyrant from the 
throne which he polluted. I am confident that that nation, 
.after inflicting on her ministers such a chcutisement cts 
will for ever deter their successors from following their 
jexamphy will return to that state of tranquillity from 
rwhich oppression has forced her, and will ^w as much 
moderation in her triumph as she has manifested vigour 
and courage in her resistance. Let France and England 
then, look upon each other as inseparable friends, and 
study to maintain that peace which ought to be inviolable 
between them." 

" Gentlemen," wrote Sir Francis Burdett to the electors 
of Westminster, ^^ the events which have just taken place 
in France are so wonderful, they have been so admirably 
conducted, that it is impossible for me to think of any 
thing else ; and although I am sensible, as I ought to be, 
.of the honour you have done me in choosing tne as your 
representative in parliament, I scarcely know how to ex- 
press my gratitude to you for it. What spectacle more 
sublime, and worthy the regard of the Deity, than that of 
a great nation combating for liberty, snatching it back 
again, and avenging in a manner the freedom and the 
violated rights of all mankind ! You will join with me, 
gentlemen, in blessing the French people." 

In short, the wide-felt shock of the events of July over- 
threw the tory administration, and produced that happy 
ferment which has hastened the success of the cause of 
reform, so long contested in the British parliament. 

The sensation produced in the United States by the July 
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reTOIution, waa yet more profoimd than in any other part 
of the globe. No sooner had the news reached New YotV 
of ihemovements of Paris, and of the position of Lafayette, 
placed at the head of the public force by the will of the 
people, than that American city gave itself wholly up to 
the demonstrations of a delirious joy. All the bells were 
set ringing ; all the houses were illuminated and decked 
"with tricoloured ilags ; and a festival as brilliant, as solemn, 
as numerously attended, as any of those which had been 
held to celebrate the tiiumphs of America herself, was pre- 
pared in honour of the victory of Paris. It was the same 
at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charles- 
town, New Orleans, and through the whole extent of the 
United States, which hastened to send relief, addresses, 
and deputations, to the French people, to the national 
guard, and to Lafayette, The flag which New Orleans 
presented on that occasion to the Parisian people, still 
waves in one of the halls of the H6tel-de- Ville. The whole 
of those addresses breathed the greatest, the purest admi- 
ration for the revolution and the men of July, and ex- 
pressed the most touching community of feelinga and 
principles. 

The enthusiasm of the American govemmeat fell nowise 
short of that of the American people ; on the 7th of 
December, the President of the United States, in his mes- 
sage at the opening of congress, delivered a most splendid 
eulogy upon tlie heroism, the wisdom, and the generosity 
displayed by the French people in that igreat revolution. 
In congratulating his fellow-citizens on an event so im- 
portant to the dearest interests of mankind, he only 
echoed, he said, the voice of his country. Nothing other 
coulJ be expected from a people such as the American 
nation, than the deepest sympathy for the triumph of the 
•acred principles of liberty, obtained in a manner bo 

irthy of so noble a cause, and crowned by the heroic 
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moderaljon which had sanctiSed the revolution. " ffot- 
mthstanding the strong assurances," added he, " which 
the man whom we aJl so juatly loi'e and admire, lias givex 
to the world, of his esteem for the character of the new 
King of the French, a character which, if he sustain it u> 
the eod, will eneure to that prince the high reaowu of b 
patriot king, — notwithstanding those assurances, it is not 
in his triumph, but in that of the great principle which has 
placed him on the throne, the sovereign authority of iIh: 
public will, that the people of America rejoice." 

The sympathetic feelings of tlie American coRtinent 
in favour of the Revolution of July, were not con&ned to 
the United States. At Mexico, Bogota, Vera Crui, in 
Chili, in the Peruvian, Bohvarian, and Central Republics, 
addresses of congratulation were drawn up and sent to the 
inhabitants of Paris, to the French people, to the national 
guard, and to Lafayette. 

Following our example, the thirst for liberty and the 
love of order, were manifested in every part of the contineat 
of Europe. Belgium and Poland first put themselves io 
action, with a force and with a wisdom, which, until then, 
had never been evinced by a people in a state of insurrec- 
tion. Italy, ashamed of her degradation, was plotting in 
every direction. Germany loudly claimed the fulhlmentof 
engagements entered into for the last fifteen years. Swit- 
zerland sought to shake off the yoke of an oligarchy, repub- 
lican, indeed, but insolent, as all aristocracies are. Spain 
and Portugal waited only for a friendly hand to open the 
way for theit resarreclion. In short, the interests of despot- 
ism had everywhere fallen before the interests of the 
people, and Europe seemed to wait only for a signal from 
France to recover its full rights, suspended but not lost. 

In thin state of affairs, what ought to have been llie 
external policy of the Revolution of July ? That revolu- 
tion being consummated, did a European public right still 
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I *«iat? and had not that event destroyed all the systems pro- 
' duced by fifteen years of improvidence and slavery on the 
part of the people, of blindness and oppression on tbS 
part of kings ? In short, had not the moment arrived fd^ , 
Europe to create for itself a new political code, having ftff 
Its basis, not traditions, but present necessities? Hialorf 
irill answer ; she will say whether representative govern^ 
inent be, or be not, a vast organization which can only . 
«rist when supported by all, and whether, in allowing 
the debasement of liberty among its natural allies, the 
government of July has not proclaimed its own degradation, 
I «id worked its own ruin. My only task is, not to seek fof 
I «riiat ought to have been done, but to relate what has beetf 
dene. 

Immediately after the days of July, two systems of 
enternal policy presented themselves for adoption bj"' 
France, until the development of a future pregnant I 
with ao many chances. I must look for the motives of 
these two systems, both of which the beat patriots consi- 
dered suited, but by different means, to adapt the po^ 
sition of France to the new circumstances in which th# | 
revolution had placed her. 

A numerous party tliought, with reason, that a mon 
chy produced in three days by the sovereignty of the* I 
people, could not long coexist with the old doctrines of f 
legitimacy, which the late revolution had so violently bruited i 
in France. Thisparty thought that the moment was decisive I 
for the glory and security of the country; and that tlt^ I 
interests, as well as the duties, of a monarchy resting upo^l 
an act destructive of the spirit and the letter of the trea- 
ties of 1814 and 1815, were evidently, to allow the revolu- 
tionary movement to travel over its whole national sphere, 
to sweep away, as far as the Rhine, the ignominy of those 
treaties, and from thence to call forth an entire change 
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of the public law of Europe, which was a work of Tiolekiee; 
a conglomeration of alliances against nature, and of bur- 
dens without compensation, which certainly could bind the 
oppressed nations only so long as they should want the 
means of emancipating themselves from it. 

As to the faith of treaties, the war party replied, that in 
political morality, it was a horrible perversion of right, to 
make them an instrument of oppression and ruin : in 
proof of this, they cited all the wars which even those who 
invoked the treaties had undertaken to get rid of obligutions 
they had imposed upon themselves. What, said they, did 
Austria care about all the treaties which she concluded 
with the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire ? In 
what manner did England observe the treaty of Amiens, 
Prussia those of Presburg and of Tilsit, and Russia that 
same treaty of Vienna, which had granted to heroic Poland 
a semblance of nationality, and some appearance of 
liberty ? 

The war party saw no stability for the Revolution of 
July but in a combination of analogous disturbances, which ^ 
should destroy all the bonds of patronage and inferiority 
established by the treaties of 1814 and 1815 ; treaties by 
virtue of which Prussia rules from ThionviHe to Memel, 
Austria from the lake of Constance to the gates of' Bel-^ 
grade, and from the Tanaro to the frontiers of Turkey ; 
and, which is far more alarming to the civilization of 
Europe, by virtue of which a semibarbarous empire has 
established itself upon the Oder, from whence it medaCi^ 
the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine. ' ^ 

In fine, the war party wished that the balance of Enropb 
should be restored, not by the tearing asunder of states, 
but by a just return to the principle of natural nationality; 
and it did not think that the monarchy of July was bdund 
to ratify the spoliation of . Landau, of Sanfe-Louis, of 
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Philippe-viUe, of Chambery, of Huninguea, &c. ; in it§ 
opinion Fiance ought to make herself as strong by her 
alliances as by her own weight ; and it beheld her aJliea 
not in the great powers, but in the states of the second 
order, which from the war of the Reformation she had 
taken under her protection ; in the Poles, the Belgians, the 
Swedes, the Danes, the independent members of the Ger- 
manic family, the free men of every country. To conclude ; 
this party, recollecting with pride that France had at 
ail times united her cause with thatof weak and oppressed 
nations ; that, though catholic herself, she had undertaken 
the defence of protestantism; that although an absolute 
monarchy she had fought for a republican insurrection ; 
demanded loudly that her popular doctrines should now 
be conveyed to the Rhine, to the Pyrenees, to the other aide 
of the Alps, and that there presenting herself either to assist 
to arbitrate, she should guarantee to those nations that 
wished to be free, the right of becoming so, and to those, 
if such are to be found, who prefer absolute power, the 
liberty to keep it ; for whatever shades of opinion they may 
individually entertain, the true men of July do no more 
pretend to the right of contending against the fanaticism 
of slavery than they admit that of attacking the enthu- 
siasm of liberty. 

Such was the first system of external policy which the 
most ardent friends of the Revolution of 1830 called for 
with all their wishes. Would it have procured the results 
they anticipated ? 1 know not ; but what I do know is, 
that the overturning of the most ancient throne in Europe, 
the unexpected return of England to ideas liberal beyond 
CKpectation, the resurrection of Belgium, the wonderful 
combats of Poland, the convulsions of Italy, the move- 
ments in Switcerland, the commotions in Germany, 
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unouDce that the time had arrived for the complete reitO' 
mtion of French liberty, and for the emancipation of aU 
Europe : it belonged to Providence to settle the rest. 

Enthusiasm, however, even that of liberty, has its vicis- 
ailudes, human nature its rights, war its chances, and 
fortune ita turns; and upon these turns might depend, in 
the opinion of a great number of excellent patriots, the fate 
of France and the coming destinies of Europe. Victory 
was promised to new-born liberty ; but, after all, the Revo- 
lution might be vanquished : and can one conceive what 
that legitimacy in its triumph would have brought us baclt, 
which even on the brink of destruction so insolently denies 
us even a semblance of liberty ? 

This apprehension, together with the consideration of 
the evils and sacrifices which even the moat just of v^ars 
must necessarily occasion, made it a duty, on the part of 
many worthy citizens, to find out whether some other 
means did not exist, besides having recourse to arms, to 
consolidate the Revolution of July, and secure to the great 
national bodies which that revolution had aroused, the 
power of acting with entire freedom. Everybody cer- 
tainly felt, that upon the fate of the Belgian, Polish, and 
Italian revolutions, the fate of the second French revo- 
lution might ultimately depend; but everybody also 
knew, that in order to enable those nations to accomplish 
by themselves the great work of their regeneration, it was 
sufficient, especially in the first impulse of their resurrec- 
tion, simply to secure to them the free development of 
their own strength. 

Such were the opinions which, in the first days tliat fol- 
lowed the Revolution of July, gained over to these two 
systems of war and peace citizens equally devoted to the 
interests of France and the liberty of Europe : on one 
side, patriot! demanding an attack, sudden, spontaneous. 
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impetuous as the revolution itself; on the other, also 
patriots who, thinking that sufficient courage had sig- 
nalized this revolution to make all further bloodshed 
unnecessary, preferred to the chances of battles a de- 
finite, strict, and inflexible system of non-intervention. 

Lafayette was of the latter opinion. Was he in the 
right or in the wrong ? Persons may differ upon this ques- 
tion. We may, however, be permitted to believe, that if 
instead of circumscribing the system of non-intervention 
to an absurd degree ; instead of allowing it to be framed 
in accordance with every calculation of monarchical ini- 
ijuity; instead of perverting it, by interpretations the most 
insolently Jesuitical ; it had been maintained, and, if ne- 
cessary, had been defended by an armed force, in all its 
rigour; such, in short, as it had been approved by 
Lafayette; Poland, Belgium, and Italy, would now have 
shaken off the yoke which tramples upon their rights 
and threatens our own. And that was not a system so 
unheard-of as is pretended. Thirty years before. Fox, 
Grey, and Erskine, had laid its foundation, in demanding 
the non-intervention of the powers in the affairs of other 
countries, and in declaring that such non-intervention 
would be sufficient to make liberty bear its natural fruits, 
not only in France, but throughout tlie continent of 
Europe, Now, that which was already possible in 1793, 
why should it no longer be so in 1830 ? 

Upon the whole : non-intervention, aking the word in 
its strictest acceptation ; or war, with all its chances, all 
its consequences ; such was, in the first days of the 
July Revolution, the policy of Lafayette, as well as that 
of some of the members of the first cabinet of Louis- 
Philippe. 

Here are some facts, which will prove how the crown and 
its advisers themselves professed to understand that system, 
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BO long as their conduct was governed by revolutionary in- 
fltieace. I intentionally select my authorities from a period 
when the royalty of July had already begun to abjure ks 
principles. 

On the 20th of December, the head of the ramistry of 
the 3d of November said from the tribune : — 

" France will not permit the principle of non-inter- 
vention to be violated; but she will also endeavour to 
prevent the endangering of peace, if it cfzn be preserted/ 
.and if war become unavoidable, it must be proved in the 
face of the world, that we have only made it because we 
have been placed between the alternative of war or the 
abandonment of our principles. 

''We shall therefore continue to negotiate^ but while 
negotiating we shall arm. 

** In a very short time, gentlemen^ we shall have, be- 
sides our fortresses provisioned and defended, 500,000 men 
ready for the field, well armed, well organized, well com^ 
manded ; a million of national guards will support them ; 
and the king, should it be necessary, will place himself at 
the head of the nation. 

" We will march in close order, strong in our good 
right and the power of our principles. If the tempest 
should burst at the sight of our thtee colouors, and become 
our auxiliary, so much the worse for those who shall have 
Unloosed it; we shall not be accountable f(^ it to thie 
world." 

Here we see plainly described, the system of non-inter- 
vention, such as it was accepted by the new dyiiasty. 
What Was its object? I agmn let the mmistersof this 
dynasty express themselves. 

'* The object of the Holy Alliance," said M. Laffitte, 
" was, to stifle, by common efforts, the liberty of the 
people, whoever it might show itself; the new principle 
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proclaimed by FrEtncc, has necessarily been, to allow libeny 
to unfold itself in every place where it shall have naturally 
sprung up. The principle of non-intervention has the two- 
fold object of making liberty respected everywhere, without 
hastening its coming in any place ; because it is only good 
where it is a natural production; because experience has 
proved that in every country , liberty brought by the foreigner 
is as fatal a present as despotism itself. No more interven- 
tion of any kind — such has been the system of France. It 
has the advantage of securing our own independence, as 
well as that of the countries recently emancipated." 

However, the proclaiming of a principle is nothing ; its 
application is everything. Now, to what has the principle 
of non-intervention been applied by the monarchy of July? 
Has it been applied to Italy, which the Austriana have 
entered in spite of us, and whence they have only de- 
parted, a first time, after crushing that liberty which tJie 
King of the French wished to see unfold itself i» every 
place, where it should have naturally tprung up7 Has 
it been applied to Poland ? Has it even been applied to 
Belgium, in the affairs of which the permanent action of the 
London conference has exercised for eighteen months the 
most direct of interventions? Assuredly not: for even if 
the game at soldiers that we went to play on the banks of 
the Scheldt, were to be considered as a consequence of the 
principle of non-intervention, which would be a difficult 
matter, history would still demand an account of the aban- 
donment of the Poles, who were, with respect to the Czar, 
in exactly the same situation as the Belgians were towards 
William. Posterity will say, upon this melancholy subjeot, 
that Nicholas dared to insult the royalty of the barricades, 
and that this 6rst cry of a barbarian froze the courage of 
the France of July. 

if 1 interrogate more recent recollections, I find in them 
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proors of & deception, or of a. blindness, beyond all mm- 
IKUiBon. At tbe opening of the |>resetit sessian, the Cronn 
ttill guaranteed to the papal territories, a real amneity. the 
aboliiion of confiscation, and positive ameliorations in the 
adminittrative and judicial order. Well ! what reality 
is there in this real amuesty? The prisons of Venice 
delivering up to the dungeons of Milan the patrinis 
whom France has not been able to carry otF from some 
Ausltias pirates ; civil vrar again ravaging theCampagna ; 
the pillaging of Ceaena, women, children, and old men 
murdered by regiments of banditti, under the bannere <^ 
tbe Cross, and a tribunal of blood revived from the bar- 
barism of the middle ages. What reality there is in the 
independence promised to central Italy, consists in the 
anas and the intrigues of Austria incessantly tending to the 
dcniunion of the whole of the peninsula. 

Speaking of Belgium, Louis-Philippe said, " The for- 
trewes raised in order to overawe France, shall be de^ 
qjolished." They are still entire. 

. " The nationality of Poland shall not periah," Alas! 
vlia-t has become of the nationality of a magnanimous 
people, whose fate it is to be butchered every quarter of 3 
century through the cowardice of Europe ? See that rac6 
of heroes delivered up to the sword of its tyrants ; the 
deserts of Siberia peopled with those men to whom pos"- 
terity will erect altars ; iJie few remains of these bravC 
men asking an hospitality which a timid policy scaniety 
ventures to grant them; interrogate that quiet of the 
grave, that silence of death which reigns over the heioic 
country Poland is no more — the Russian alone k 

seated in the dwelling-place of the great people ! 

Such are the consequences of the abandonment of the 

principle of non-intervenlion constantly invoked by La- 
fayette. Instead of protecting our friends, the royalty 
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of Julj has permitted their degradation, in contempt of 
ks moat solemn promiBes; instead of providing itself 
beforehand with means of attack and defence, it awaits 
ibe enemy within its walls ; and while it is as evident as 
tiie sun at noonday, that the absolute monarchies are 
leaguing together, this royalty, sprung from a revoiu- 
ijon, disowns its natural auxiliaries, and finds a pleasure 
in exchanging all our recollections of glory and power for 
an abject submission. I know not with what fair name 
it decorates its policy ; but that which is reaerved for it 
by history, I do know, 

"But,"we are told," peace is ensured, and soon a general 
disarming will crown the system of the Cabinet of the 13th 
of niarch, which peace and which disarming will give a 
positive contradiction to the preachers of war. Away then 
with all those uncertainties, all those alternatives of calm 
and storm, which froze all hearts, and struck France as 
with an interdict. The fact is certain: it was false that 
the Revolution of July ought to seek for its triumph in 
identifying French interests with the interests of every 
people among whom ihe volcano had cast the brands of 
liberty ! Behold, those nations who, followmg our exam- 
ple, had risen to reconquer their country, their name, their 
customs, their distinguishing features, and laws suited to 
their nature, are again bending under the yoke; in Poland, 
a policy of reaction, vindictive and barbarous, has 
destroyed even the last elements of that nationality which 
the word of the King of the French had guaranteed in the 
face of the world ; Italy, decimated by a priest, is still a. 
prey to all the calamities of civil war, and of a doable 
foreign intervention ; Belgium is still in a constrained and 
false position. New convulsions are preparing in Spain 
aqil in Portugal. Switzerland is dismembering itself i' 
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eveiywhete national independence, personal secnrity, and 
the progress of civilization, are menaced ; in ahcnt, every- 
liiing in Europe clashes, widiout combining ; and yet the 
latifications of the 24 articles are exchanged^ peace is no 
longer doubtful, the royalty of July has become one of the 
fonily of legitimate monarohies, the juste-miHeu tri- 
umphs, and peace will be maintained : such are the prac* 
tical results of that diplomacy so inactive, so expecting, 
so cowardly, which, in the midst of the rapid movements 
that carry Europe along, seemed, you said, to have stouck 
dumb that noble France of July, which, in your opinion, 
could only reconquer its acknowledged preponderance by 
showing itself resolved to brave every peril, and giving 
to the world a grand idea of its determination and its 
courage. Well, this idea has been exchanged for a patent 
of slavery ; the manly garment has been stripped off for 
the swaddling-clothes of the Holy Alliance ; that character 
of the Revolution of July which ought to have predomi- 
nated in every possible situation, the ascendancy of reason 
^ra^ed, of force in the hands of liberty, which she ought to 
have exercised in the councils of Europe, have been 
exchanged for the shame and the injury of a royal em- 
brace : yet peace is ensured. What have you still to 
urge? Take our words for it, and be silent." Thus argue 
the doctrinaires. 

Be it so : the spirit of war is laid ; the execution of the 
twenty-four articles is guaranteed by all the powers ; Hol- 
land herself is compelled to submit to all the stipulations 
of this treaty ; she recognises King Leopold, and receives 
the credentials of an ambassador to her court; Russia 
withdraws from Poland a part of the regiments that cover 
its territory ; in short, the peace of Europe is de^tively 
settled upon these bases. Let us receive all these circum-' 
stances as certain facts^ and also admit that a disarming, 
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which the difference of the military systems of Europe will 
always render delusive, should erown this peace, and 
fix the difTerent nations of the continent in the pre- 
carious, false, and ruinous position, in which they find 
themselves, as well towards each other, as towards their 
respective governments. Now, is there a man of sense 
and foresight who can believe in the duration of this mon- 
strous reorganization, and not be convinced that such a 
state of thin^ is necessarily pregnant with new and 
approaching convulaionst 

Tliis puerile belief, which some superficial but honest 
observers entertain, with respect to the continuation of this 
peace, is the result of a serious error, too often coun- 
tenanced by the false prepossessions of the friends of liberty 
themselves. After the Revolution of July, the parts have 
been inverted, by asserting that France stood in need of 
peace, and that foreign governments wished to make upon 
her an immediate war; and the government has dexterously 
cultivated that opinion, in order to take to Itself the merit 
I difDcuIty overcome. Hence, the arguments drawn 
from the dismemberment of the army, and from the rela- 
tive inferiority of our military force ; hence, the explana- 
>n of all the shameful concessions and all the diplomatic 
iwardice which imminent necessity has been said to have 
imposed upon us ; hence, in fine, the alleged impossibility 
of saving Poland and Italy. 

However, the plainest common sense is sufficient to 
dispose of these false arguments. How, indeed, can it 
be supposed, after the events of July, that Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, and Spain (England was out of the ques- 
tion), were so blind as to wish to attack France, aroused 
by an immense revolution, and encircled by nations in 
1 state of insurrection ? How was a coalition to be brought 
together again, already cut asunder by the rising en matse 
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of Belgium, Poland, Italy, and aorae of the Gennan pro- 
vinces i Was it not evident that before the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees could be threatened, the Holy 
Alliance must have wailed the result of several campaigns 
upon the Vistula, the Elbe, the Rhine, the Po, and the 
Ebro ? And whatever was the state of our army, had not 
France all the necessary time, had she not, above all, 
more elements than she required, to organize herself in a 
formidable manner in the rear of the foreign populations, 
fighting for a cause that was their own ? Is the revolu- 
tionary impulse forgotten, wliicli in one month would 
have thrown upon the frontiers all those classes which the 
days of July had taken from their occupations? Are the 
thirty thousand volunteers forgotten with whom, in a fort- 
night, the city of Paris, alone, had filled up the ranks of 
the army? In fine, are the triumphs of 1792 forgotten, 
that were gained with means so inferior to the physical and 
moral resources which the situation of 1830 afforded; 
Now, as then, France was a soldier; but now, raore 
than then, she had for her inseparable comrade the 
people of Europe ; and hec cause, in the eyes of all, was 
a Revolution free from the terrors and excesses thai had 
perverted the original character of the former one. 

It was then, as I have already said, for Europe to ask 
for peace, and it belonged to us to ascertain if it was our 
well- understood interest to grant it. The most sfcilfiU 
calculation of the policy of the cabinets was, to allay the 
storm which might overwhelm them, while aflectjng to do 
us the favour of abstaining from war ; the most incon- 
ceivable folly of our government has been, to allow the 
kings to recover from their stupor, the nations to lose their 
hopes, and to reduce tlie honour of its diplomacy to avoid- 
ing a conflict which its enemies neither wished nor were 
able to undertake. In short, that the honour of France, 
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her reputation, her promise to the nations, should hare been 
considered as nothing by the royalty of July, I can com- 
prehend : it is not the first time that private interests have 
prevailed over the great interest of the country. But who 
can helpfeelingithatthedespotisms that live in each other's 
existence, not having all abdicated with Charles X., could 
not forgive the Revolution of July, but must wait to at- 
tack it, until time and our internal discords should have 
deprived it of all it possessed that was ardent, ambitious, 
popular, and formidable to tyranny ? 

Our statesmen have solicitously brought about this 
deplorable result ; they have reduced France to the slate 
in which the foreigners wished her to be. Fear has de- 
prived these bold men of their experience ; selfishness bas 
concealed theit country from their eyes; and the lessons of 
the past have been lost upon them. Indeed, the contem- 
plation of the past should, at least, have reminded them of 
the similarity of situation which existed between France 
underthe Directory and France under Louis-Philippe. At 
Campo-Formio and at Rastadt, the Directory also made 
peace with the whole continent, and solemnly renounced 
all spirit of political proselytism. But what ensued a year 
after the conclusion of those treaties ? A general war 
ag'ain broke out in Europe. After the battles of Zurich 
and Marengw, the coalition, more severely wounded, 
took three years to re-establish itself; but it did so at 
last, and then again a general war ensued ; and history 
will, perhaps, one day relate, that France fought as ueces- 
saiily, for the principles of 1739 at Austerlitz and at 
Wagram as at Jemmapes and at Fleurus. 

The peace in which the ministry of the 13th of March 
glories, a peace quite novel in history, is a contradiction 
given to the understanding and to the facts of which 
the whole Earopean policy is composed — all the 
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^tions on one side, and none on the other. Now> 
what can arise from such a state of things, unless it 
be, the systems remaining the same as that whidi has re-* 
suited from analogous situations ? In short, the Coalitiofiy 
disjointed in its organization, wounded in its vital prin- 
ciple by the Revolution of July, has taken up again 
its first position, and a war against France is evidently 
no longer for our enetaies anything but a question of 
time and opportunity; the moral power of the revolu- 
tion once extinguished, it then only becomes for them a 
game at chess, which probably may not be wanting in new 
treacheries and purchased triumphs And if these me- 
lancholy forebodings should be realized, what strength, 
what prudence would be able to secure the direction of 
events, and ensure a stay for the tottering throne that 
has sillily courted the storm. Will it not then be ne- 
cessary to call up the sympathies of July to aid the cou- 
rage of our soldiers ? It will be necessary, let us not 
doubt ; for, with the nation as an auxiliary, another 
Waterloo would only cost us the loss of a battle, but 
reduced to an army alone to defend the Revolution, one 
disastrous combat might cost us an empire. But what 
shall re-awaken that impulse of the popular masses ? The 
dangers of the country ? I think they will. But to con- 
front at present those dangers I see only a government 
reduced to wretched shifts, and a throne commanding 
neither confidence nor respect. 

I acknowledge it, my patriotic blood boils at the idea 
of the doctrinaires calling to their assistance the men who 
bled for liberty. They would dare to do so ; for seventeen 
years of tergiversation have proved that they dare do any 
thing. But the deep feeling of disaffection and contempt 
that would burst out among all classes of the nation 
against themiof what use would it be to the monarchy of the 
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barricades ? This is a question of interest for the monarchy 
to examine beforehand. It would promise to return to 
better principles, and to more honest men : Louis XVIII. 
and Bonaparte in 1815, Charles X. in 1830, also pro- 
mised it : what became of Louis XVIIL, Bonaparte, and 
Charles X. ? Yet Bonaparte had glory in his favour ; 
Louis XVIIL and Charles X. had in their favour eight 
centuries of traditions and recollections. But deprive 
Louis-Philippe of the popular majesty, and he is nothing. 
Seriously speaking ; what authority would a handful of 
obscure doctrinaires possess to uphold the work of the 
people, if the people withdrew from them ? From all that 
framework of power take away the Revolution, and to- 
morrow, you who benefit by that Revolution will not 
possess a crown-piece, nor a soldier. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Condnaation of the pieceding — Notificaticm of the accessicm of Louis- 
Philippe — Insolence of the Emperor Nicholas and df tiie Didce of • 
Modena*-Ltfayett6 in his relatiODS with our diplomacj — Some, oi 
the cabinets send a diplomatic agent to him personally — His inter- 
riew frith that agent — His system of nou-iiitecventiOB developed.' 

Such, at the close of the Revolutioa of 1830, was the,, 
general dispositioa of men's minds relative to the <j[uestiw 
of peace or war. Already the royalty of the banricadea 
floated in uncertainty between its inclination for a repose 
without security, without glory, and its apprehensions of a 
conflict which might carry it away, if it allowed its ene- 
mies to be first in the field — on the one side, inaction and 
the stigma attaching to the treaties of Vienna and Paris, 
but along with it the expectation of a bill of indemnity and a 
monarchical adoption ; on the other, the fire of insurrection 
to be kindled throughout the European continent, the 
chances of war to be run, but also the complete emanci- 
pation of France, the renewal of all her glories, and the 
certain extension of freedom to all Europe. 

The citizen royalty would not comprehend that, indepen- 
dently of the necessity of entitling itself to the gratitude 
and esteem oT the people, there existed another necessitjr; 
from which no new dynasty had ever escaped — that of a 
baptism of glory and blood. Sprung from under the 
popular cannon, this royalty preferred endeavouring tp, 
consolidate itself by slavery, to entering boldly into the 
traditional system of its ancient alliances. _ . 

However, leaving apart the question of principles and. 
their propagation, the external policy of this government 
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debased from its birlh, was extremely simple. Properly 
speaking, whatwas the question ? One of territory. In 
fact, while France, after carrying her arms into every 
capita!, had seen herself despoiled even of possessions 
which she acquired from 1643 to 1789, and for which, be 
it observed, she had given superabundant compensation, 
her enemies had immoderately extended their territories. 
Austria, for example, had aggrandised and established her- 
self at the same time in Germany, Poland, Turkey, and 
ItaJy; she had acquired great facilities of inland navi- 
gation, sea-ports, and a maritime commerce; Prussia, but 
lately a third-rate power, had rapidly advanced herself to 
the ranlc of a preponderating power, by parcels of ter- 
ritory conquered from all the adjoining states, from the 
Niemen to Thonville ; Russia, which could scarcely be 
said to exist when France was the first power in the world, 
had extended herself at every point of her immense cir- 
cumference, and by the necessary consequence of a pro- 
gressive system of invasion, as well as by the polity of her 
family alliances, had reduced the West to such a condition 
that it could only go to war by her impulse, or continue at 
peace by her permission. I do not speak of England — 
every one knows how many rich dominions and important 
military positions she acquired in tlie European and 
Asiatic seas, by the treaty which disinherited France. The 
Ionian Islands, the Isle of France, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, are among the acquisitions with which British 
disinterestedness contented itself. 

Such then was the relative situation of France towards 
the foreign powers, when the Revolution of July suddenly 
displaced all the elements of the public law of Europe. 
Now, reducing the question to the sole interest of France, 
and leaving apart all community of principles, of wants 
and sympathies, there stilt remained for a national 
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government the imperative duty of claiming the frontiers 
necessary for the defence of the country. Let us no longer 
hear of the terrors that were still inspired by the con- 
vulsions of the Republic and the glorious days of the 
Empire. 

The Republic had not been able to conquer peace for 
herself except by conquering liberty for others^ and her 
treaties sufficiently attest her justice and imprudent ge- 
nerosity after victory. As to the Empire's making and 
unmaking kings at the will of a fortunate soldier; it was 
not France ; it was the army of Bonaparte, unfaithful to 
the Revolution, and returning with all speed to the old mo- 
narchical system ; and besides, history will perhaps attest, 
that if the Empire overran Europe, it was called upon to 
do so by the coalitions dating their origin from 1789. 

But liberalism and its propagation apart, it was the 
business of the government of July, to provide for our 
future security and restore that balance which a dege- 
nerate and dastardly power had allowed to be destroyed. 
In this respect the Revolution of 1830, might become, even 
in unskilful hands, the guarantee of our national indepen- 
dence. The elected royalty has made of it merely a convul- 
sion like those which disgraced the last ages of the Roman 
empire. It was not wished, it is said, to endanger the peace 
of Europe. But you have degraded the existence and the 
majesty of the Revolution which made you. Your in- 
decision, your cowardice, and your incapacity, have ex- 
hausted the courage and patriotic firmness of the nation3, 
stifled the revolutionaiy impulse in France, and kindled 
against you the anger of all free men. Well ! think you 
thai by those means you have allayed the storm 1 think 
you that your illegitimacy is therefore either more or less 
under the ban of the old monarchies? Yes, for a few 
months, perhaps a few years ; but what are these months. 
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these years, what are you, compared with the existence of 
France? Behold Poland annihilated ; the barrier between 
barbarism and cirilizalion broken down ; Russia ready to 
dismember Prussia by seiziag upon her Polish territories; 
and the North at liberty to rusii upon the South ; behold 
tlie fruits of your g'enius, and venture to calculate how 
much bloodshed will one day be necessary to snatch muti- 
lated Europe from the hands of the despot who saluted 
your accession with an insult. 

However, the first measure of external policy taken by 
the ministry of Louis-Philippe, was the notification to 
foreign courts of the accession of that prince to the throne 
of France, England was the first to recognise the new 
king ; the adhesion of Austria, of Prussia, and the se- 
condary German states, followed pretty closely that of 
the cabinet of St. James's ; Spain postponed her answer 
and published a circular as insulting to the new monarch 
as to the nation that had choseu him ; the petty prince 
of Modena insolently protested against the usurpation; 
in fine, it was only after repeated delays and strong 
solicitations, that M. Athalin obtained from the Emperor 
Nicholas the extraordinary answer which the autocrat 
condescended to give to the letter, though a very humble 
one, that had been addressed to him by the King of the 
French. It will be recollected in what terms this over- 
ture was conceived, in which, by an incredible foi^tful- 
ness of the national dignity, the cabinet of the Palais- 
Royal gave the appellation of catastrophe to the glorious 
events that had just placed the crown upon the head of 
the Duke of Orleans. This humiliation received its pu- 
nishment in the answer of the Czar, which I here insert as 
the historical document best calculated to show to what 

;ree the monarchy of July has allowed itself to be 
ioanlted. 
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LETTER mOMT I'HE CAIIKET OF H. W. THE EWFEUOlt 
OF ALL THE RUSSIAS TO H. M. THE KING OF TH*E 
FRENCH, DATED ZARSKo£-SEl6, THE 18tH OF SEP- 
tSMBER, 1830. 

"I have received from the hands of General A thaliri, 
the letter of which he was the bearer. Events, ever t(f ht 
deplored f have placed Your Majesty in a cruel dilemma. 
Tou have taken a determination which appeared to you 
the only one calculated to save France from the greatest 
calamities, and I will not pronounce upon the cdilsidera- 
tions by which Your Majesty has been guided, "but I otfet 
my prayers that it may please Divine Providence to h\esk 
your intentions, and the efforts that you are ^bout' to make 
for the happiness of the French people. In concert with my 
^lies,I receive with pleasure the desirewhich Your Majesty 
has expressed to maintain relations of pekce and amity 
iriftk all the states of Europe, so long as they shall be 
based upon the existing treaties, and in the firm deieti- 
Mmxtion to respect the rights and the obligations, aJswi^U 
as the state of territorial possession, which they haiie 
sttnctioned, Europe will therein find a security for peaC^, 
9b necessary to the repose of France herself. Called tip6n, 
conjointly with my allies, to cultivate with France, under 
her government, these conservative relations, I, for itiy 
part, shall do so with all the solicitude they require, aiid 
with the dispositions of which I am desirous to assure Your 
Majesty in return for the sentiments you have expressed 
to me. I request your majesty at the same time to accept, 
^c. &c. 

" Nicholas.'^ 

What unworthy language, then, had been employcai in 
^e name of France ? 

Before the battle of Denain, when the fate of his crowh 
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depended upon the chances of the day, Louis XIV. wrote 
to Villars : 

" If you are beaten, 1 will go through Paris with 
the shameful proposals of our enemies in my hand. And 
the French nation will follow me ; we will bury ourselves 
together under the ruins of the monarchy." 

That king, was at least acquainted with his country. 

This letter, however, caused much uneasiness at the 
Palais-Royal. The absence of the appellation of JHjr 
Brother, which had been lavishly used in the autogra-; 
phic notification, was, above all, considered, with dreads 
as a positive denial of the right conferred by the will «( 
the people at the issue of the catastrophe. They pec* 
ceived that they had very probably knelt to the earth ttt 
no purpose, and that after all, it would be necessaiy 
to have recourse to popular sympathy against the dis~ 
ftfTection of the legitimatists. They returned, and for % 
wliile followed up the idea already adopted (as I will 
shortly prove), of taking into account the sympathies and 
antipathies of the nations, and secretly urging the pro- 
pagation of liberal opinions, while ostensibly the mo- 
narchy should continue to deny itself, by blaming every 
revolution analogous to that from which it had sprung, 
and by asking mercy for the grand week, and mercy fop 
the great people. 

It is necessary, in order to appreciate the men wbfr 
still direct the policy of France, as well as to understand 
Qur present real situation, to follow up with attention all 
the proofs which establish the duplicity of this policy 
towards tiie nations and the kings, towards France and 
the foreig-ner. History affords few examples so forcible 
for the ttudy of doctrinaristne. 

The Belgic revolution, which Lafayette called the eldeat 
daughter of our own, was, it may be said, the first touch- 
stone that events applied to the hesitating and dilatory 
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policy of the Palais-Rx)yal. It was particviarly wilb 
regard to the respective situation of France and Bel* 
giun, that the Revolution of July was to attack the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815. In fact, the erection of a 
line of fortresses upon the whole southern frontier of 
Belgium, their inspection entrusted to an JBnglitsh gea^ 
ral, the occupation of Luxemburg by the Giermanic 
Confederation, constituted a permanent aggression upon 
our security, and afforded our natural enemies the means 
of easily attacking our frontiers. To leave thai co<in^ 
try in the hands of the foreigners, was abandoning to 
them the chief means of a sudden advance upon the 
capital by two important points. 

In the presence of these perils, the policy of a Riehe- 
lieu or of a Pitt would not have hesitated ; it would have 
determined upon one of the three expedients which suc- 
cessively presented themselves to the consideration of 
the popular royalty. Either Belgium and Luxemburg 
would have been united to France, as a means of re- 
moving the threatened invasion to a greater distance, and 
neutralizing the pohtical and commercial influence of Eng-^ 
land in that country ; or Belgium, left at liberty to place 
herself under the naturally friendly dominion of the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, would equally have covered the vulnep^^ 
able side of our frontiers ; or, in fine, by the election of 
the Duke de Nemours to the throne of Belgium, Fraace 
would have directly obtained the twofold result of en* 
suring her independence and relieving a neighbouring 
people from the yoke of England. - 

Each of these arrangements was too bold fcMt the Uem* 
blmg pplicy of the juste-miiieu. From blmnd^ to blunder 
this debased policy has arrived at that Angk^Belgic sye^ 
tern, the immediate or speedy consequences of whtoh must 
be ; first, the increase of Biki^ preponderance^ unemb^*^ 
rassed withOie obstacles wfaicbthe milled state of thedvAy 
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of Luxemburg still presented ; secondly, Antweip escla- 
sively devoted to English intereats ; thirdly, the principsl 
fortresses still standiDg, and France obliged, in order td 
enter Belgium, to pass under the English cannon ; anA 
fourthly, anew degree oi' continental power granted to Eng- 
land, and for her commerce a certain means of introducing 
ber contraband goods across our frontiers, a circumstance 
which must necessarily complete the destruction of on* 
ovm commerce and manufactures. 

Such has been the aettlemeot, to thepresent time, of Belgfe 
^airs. Sophistry is still at work in favour of this systeiMi 
of peace at any price ; but either sound reason is a vaia 
word, or France will speedily bring the men of the 7th of 
August to a strict account for that original abandonment 
of her most essential interests. However, if the ministi^ 
of the 7th of August misunderstood those great interests^. 
H understood at least, that its existence depended i& 
securing the new state from all foreign intervention and 
circumscribing the struggle between Holland and Belgiunii 
Thence the first idea of its system of 
proclaimed at the warm solicitation of 
General, still all-powerful, also thought that it was suflSi 
cient foe France, that Belgium should be i n depend entf. 
free, and at liberty to adopt the constitution that migM> 
suit her, in order that our country might find in her jt 
natural and necessary ally. This opinion was adopted b^ 
the ministry, and erected into a system by M. Mol^, who 
upon this occasion displayed a firmness and spoke a lan- 
guage worthy of France and of the Revolution. This 
minister notiiied to all the powers, and particularly to Hol- 
land and to Prussia, that the intervention of a single 
foreign regiment in the E^airs of Belgium, would be a 
signal for the entrance of fifty thousand French into the 
territory of that state. This declaration was renewed by 
Lafayette, on meeting the representatives of the powers at 
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the residence of the minister for foreign nffairt, whick 
he left under the conviction that the cabinets of Europe 
were much more alarmed than we were at the conse* 
quences of a war against the men and the doctrines of 
July. 

It is here the place to speak of the external pdicy of 
Lafayette, and exhibit him in his direct relations with the 
patriots of all nations; relations which have furnished 
matter for so many calumnies and absurd interpretatio&a. 
But before dwelling upon these particulars, I must explain 
the general intentions of the system he adopted at tlM 
sequel of the events of July, and from which he has nevfix 
since departed. 

In the early part of August, being on duty at General 
Lafayette's head-quarters, I had the honour of perscMumy 
introducing to him one of the most distinguished men i& 
European diplomacy, M. de Humboldt, who came to ask the 
Greneral-in-chief, confidentially, what were, under the new 
circumstances in which France was placed, his principles 
of policy towards other powers. Lafayette having answered 
that foreign affairs did not concern him, and that it wa* 
to the minister for that department that he must s^ppljt^ 
M. de Humboldt declared to him frankly, that he waft 
charged, not only by his own government, but also by 
several other influential cabinets, to ascertain his personal 
intentions, and to communicate them. Having been m 
witness of this important conversation, I can faithfidly 
relate Lafayette's answer, which I hastened to write down 
word for word. 

" As you wish it," said he to M. de Humboldt, ** I 
will think aloud with you. We have made a popular xe^ 
volution ; we have chosen a popular throne ; we mean it 
to be surrounded with republican institutions ; we will oot 
allow anybody to interfere in our affairs; nor shall wie 
intermeddle in those of our neighbours. If your natiima 
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'•R Satisfied with their governmenla, so mnch the better 
fer you ; if discussions should arise between your nations 
nd yourselves, it is not our business to interfere; but if 
^er nations wish to follow our example, and conquet thrfff 
Uberty, we will not suffer foreign governments to send theif 
douDter-revolutionarygendarmerieaamongthem.and wedo 
flot consider Poland and Russia aa forming one and the same 
itation. You understand, that we cannot permit foreigner* 
tsattaclc, among other nations, the vital principle of our 
existence, that of the national sovereignty ; that it is im- 
possible for us to allow nations to be crushed that would* 
become our allies in case of war with arbitrary govern-- 
Hients ; that we cannot let you convert peace itself into" 
du firat sentence of a manifesto against us, and sanction 
pretensions that would ultimately authorise you to declare' 
■war. We wish to remain at peace with all our neighboura t 
we have notbrought into our revolution any kindof ambition/ 
whatever claims we might advance, whatever revenge we' J 
might have to take. But if, notwithstanding our moderatioiii* ' 
you form another coalition against us; ifyourenewwhat waS J 
done at Pilnitz,and has been more or less continued during'* i 
forty-two years, it will be proved to us that our liberty iS 
iaconipatible with the existence of your arbitrary diploi J 
lAacy : if you attempt to enter our territory, it can only b^ J 
Irith the intention of enslaving us, perhaps of partitionii^ 1 
OB ; then it becomes our duty and our right to fight yotf T 
with the arms of liberty; to stir up your people against 
you, as far as we possibly can ; and if your thrones cait- 
not reconcile themselves to the independence and libertj ' 
of France, it will be our interest not to lay down our arms 
I until those thrones shall have been broken and destroyed- 
If, on the contrary, you leave us alone ; if you do not at- 
tempt to stifle liberty among neighbouring nations, which 
would constitute a direct and flagrant hostility against our 
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social existence, you will find no reason to eomplain either 
of France or of the Revolution of July." 

Lafayette has repeated this declaration of principles 
in all the speeches he has delivered from the tribnae> 
Thus, on the 28th of January, 1831, he made the fol- 
lowing remarkable profession of political feilh :^ 

"Gentlemen," said he, " diplomacy, formerly so ob- 
scure, so complicated, will daily become simpler and 
mote popular ; the press divulges i!s myateries, the tribsne 
passes judgment on them, public opinion modifies them; 
fiunily calculations and the traditions of cabinets will yield 
to the interests and desires of nations. In taking, pan 
this day with the political conversations of these two 
sittings, 1 shall plead neither for war nor for peace ; thu 
is not the question; no one calls for war; eveiybgidy 
would prefer peace ; but I must here lay down some facts, 
of which we ought to maintain the truth and abide the oon- 
aequences, for they are identified with French honour and 
our social existence. 

*' I have formerly said from this tribune that 1 could 
only see in this world two heads of political classification, 
the oppressors and the oppressed : 1 will now say that two 
principles divide Europe ; the sovereign right of the peo- 
ple, and the divine right of kings ; on one side, liberty 
and e<]iiality ; on tlie other, despotism and privilege. I 
know not whether these two principles can live in good 
neighbourhood; but 1 know that ours is in a progression, 
ojnstant, sure, inevitable ; that we must be faithful to il 
in all points and everywhere, and that any hostility 
against us will accelerate its triumph. 

" Another truth, not less evident, notwithstanding 
what has been said of the respect due to existing tiear 
ties, il, that as our late revolution of July has of right 
annidled certain articles of the granted Charter, it has also 
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necessarily annulled certain of the treaties, of the arti- i 

des of the Congressof Vienna and that of 1815; those, 
forinstaace, which secured the thtone of Fiance to Louis 
XVIII. and Ins family, and united Belgium to Holland. 
The minister for foreign aflaira has just asked us, 'On con- 
dition of breaking existing treaties, would you have 
war V — Yes, 1 would answer, as to the treaties which I have 
just mentioned ; France has made the same answer; he 
himself has made it. 

" I could speak of other articles of those treaties, incom- 
patible with our libeity and independence, such as the 
conventions for the delivering up of refugees on the 
French soil ; and be it observed, that those treaties were 
Dot made between us and our enemies, but hy themselves, 
who placed one of their own in the Tuileries, to traffic ia 
our honour and our liberties. 

" A third point, not less evident, was established by ma 
the other day at this tribune, in the presence and with 
the assent of all the king's ministers, and particularly of 
the minister for foreign affairs. I am very certain that not 
one of them will now contradict the definition which I gave, 
namely; that whenever any people or country in Europe, 
wheresoever situated, shall claim its rights, shall seek to 
exercise its sorereignty, any intervention on the part of 
foreign governments to oppose it wdl be equivalent to a 
direct and formal declaration of war against France, not 
only because of our duty to the cause of human nature, 
but because it is a direct attack upon the principle of our 
existence, a restoration of the principles of Pilnitz and of 
the Holy Alliance, the justifying a future invasion of our- 
selves, an evident purpose of crushing our natural allies in 
order to come afterwards and destroy the germ of liberty 

I amongst US, who have placed ourselves at the head of I 
European civilization. 
JH 
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^' If the deductionsirom these facte, from these princtpteff^ 
lead to war, we must^ without doubt, abide it, and we 
shall have, to carry it on, those fifteen hundred thousand 
national guards, those five hundred thousand soldiers^ 
citizens likewise, of whom the president of the council has 
spoken to you from this tribune. I r^um thanks to 
the minister of war, for the splendid and true picture he 
^sju^ drawn for us. 

^ A saying of Mr. Canning's has been quoted to you ; 
it will not be like him, by shutting our eyes, but with our 
eyes wide open, that we shall exert our strength ; and,^ to 
remind you of another saying of that minister, on the sub- 
ject of the patriot auxiliaries he anticipated; that which, 
on his part, might pass for' a trait of vanity, it would, you 
know, be easy for us, to realize. 

*^ I come now to the affair of Belgium. Gentlemen, our 
conduct towards her, when our government was scarcely 
established, was, as you have been told, firank and gener- 
ous. It was unequivocally declared to the foreign courts 
that if Prussian or any oth^ troops set foot in Belgium, 
we should enter it immediately. We have recognised its 
independence. I wish the king's government had stepped 
there. . I should have said to the Belgians: — ^ Do you wish 
to establish a republic, a northern Switzerland, unencmn- 
bered with an aristocracy ? We wiU support you in it. 
Do you wish to elect an hereditary chiefs firom among 
yourselves, from some other • country^ whichever it may 
be? It is your own afiair; it is for yourselves akmeto 
decide. And if that free choice had fallen on the Duke 
of Nemours, I would have entreated, I would .continue to 
entreat the King of the French not to reject it. , 

'' As for a union with France, the question to my mind 
would not be, what others think of it, but whether the 
majority of the Belgic people really desire that union ;. and 
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in the latter case, well ascertained as in my opinion, 
the king has not the sole right either to accept or to reject 
auch untOQ, I should submit the proposition to each branch 
of Uie legislature. And what power would have the right 
to oppose it ? Certainly not those that made the treaties 
of Lun^ville and Amiens. Would they have leas affec- 
tion for Louis-Philippe than for Napoleon ? Would they 
fear us less now than they did then? Gentlemen, it 
would be a great mistake on their part ; for our popular 
throne has not feared to surround itself with a whole na- 
tion in arms, appointing its own officers, and our strength 
is immense. 

" A more skilful diplomatist than myself " has bo fully 
explained the situation of Poland, that little is left me to 
say. It would be strange that the king's governmeiit, 
which has just been defending existing treaties, should not 
energetically demand the execution of one which, by more 
chance, has emanated from the Congress of Vienna, when 
it sanctions the independence of the kingdom of Poland, 
when it protects that nation, our most faithful friend, 
which has shed so much blood for us, and the existence 
of which forms a barrier against invasion from the barba- 
rians of the north. Is not the duty, the honour of the 
government concerned in demanding with energy the exe- 
cution of those treaties, the upholding of that barrier ? 

" Formerly the instinct of the great Prederick had dis- 
covered to him the dangers of the partition ; he yielded 
only to the importunities of the Empress of Russia ; he 
told me so himself. Even Austria, and it is no liberal 
government that I am citing, has frequently felt the same 
impression, and, if I am correctly informed, it was recently 
expressed by M. de Metlernich, the least liberal of all 
the Austrian!. 

■ M, Bignon. 
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. ** As for Eagiand, Gentlemen^ recently so jeaioin of 
RHSsia, would she feel that jealousy only in fayour of 
the Turks? Do I not see, besides, at the head of the 
administration of that country, the illustrious men who 
have so nobly distinguished themselves by their speeches 
against the partition of Poland ? Do I not see there the 
members of that society, not numerous it is true, but cele-' 
brated, whence emanated the best and the most energetic 
publication in favour of Polish independence ? 

'^ Let us hope then that the government, in fulfilling a 
sacred duty, will find means to serve effectually the cause 
of all Europe. 

" I am indebted to one of my honourable colleagues* for 
having afforded me an occasion which I should have feared 
to create, of announcing from this tribune, that there exists 
a Polish committee, appointed for the purpose of affording 
to our brethren of Poland every proof of our sympatiiy, 
of sending them all the succours in our power ; and I have 
the honour to acquaint all my colleagues of the Chamber 
that their donations will be received by us with great 
pleasure and gratitude. 

"It was thus that a Greek committee was formerly 
established ; and, while on this topic, I will express my 
wish that the government should at length exert itself to 
fix large and suitable limits to that country, including the 
island of Candia, the more interesting, as at the moment 
that the Candiotes had armed themselves to complete the 
expulsion of the Turks, they were stopped by the inter- 
ference of the maritime powers. 

" Yesterday you were told of Portugal: gentlemen, I 
would wish to think that the king's government exerts 
itself to cause the name and the colours of France to be 
respected everywhere. I have been told of insults oSetei. 

* M» Dupin 
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t6 our flag at Setural, of a Frenchman paraded about and 
beaten in. the streets of another town* We have been 
called villains in an official journal, published under the 
auspices of the murderer of the Marquis of Louie, the best 
friend of the king his father. . ^ 

" At the mention of Portugal, I am indignant that any 
one should have dared to mix up the name of the so- 
vereignty of the people, with that of the cowardly and cruel 
tyrant i as he was so properly called by his patron Lord 
Aberdeen ! It is as if the name of republic should be 
given to the regime of 1793, or that of religion to the Saint-^ 
Bartholomew massacre ! Let no treaty then be made with 
Don Miguel, but let him be punished ; he deserves to be 
expelled, and he will be. 

" .... Gentlemen, I have submitted to you some prin-^ 
ciples which I believe to be true, which it concerns our 
very existence to maintain, and from which we ought to 
admit all the deductions." 

A month later, he said : '^ My Belgic diplomacy has 
always been very simple. To hasten to acknowledge the 
independence of Belgium, to forbid the entrance of the 
troops of the neighbouring powers into that country; so 
much has been done, and well done. To abstain from 
intermeddling in their institutions, or in their choices; 
that should have been done also. Now that we have entered 
upon a course of protocols, it remains for the French go- 
vernment to defend the integrity of the territory of the 
Be^ans, so plainly laid down in their representation to 
the States-general, and in the declaration of independence 
of their provinces. 

" Would it not be very inconsistent, gentlemen, that 
the powers which, with reason, had recognised the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from Holland, should resolve to look 
upon Russia and Poland as forming one empire, though 
distinct in so many respects, and declared to be so even 



